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PREFACE EXPJ.ANATORY. 


^HE numerous Oriental Terms occurring in the Fifth Report and its 
Appendix, have been adopted from most of’ the languaj^cs current through- 
out India: — from Persian^ Sanskrif^- Hindustanis^ Bengali/^ Tclinga, 

Tamuf, Ca.na.ray ;\pd Malabar ; and a few from Turkish and Malaij. Tn spelling 
them, little attention has been paid to correctniiss or consistency, 'fins has 
arisen, in some degree, from there beiftg no fixcil rules fin- the notalion of OrinUal 
terms in the letters of our imperfect alphabet, everyone spelling according to his 
ear; but in a greater degree, from the ignorance or inattention of the Nalitt^ 
clerks, cmployeil in the public offices in India to copy the transactions of the 
Fast-India C'ompany. To give an instance of the confusion occasioned from 
these circumstances, the word which, according to its form ami sound in Arabicy 
should be written Mahall (a. JW* ), the first vowel shorl, and the last loi^', 
octairs under no less than eight different shapes, not one of which is correci 
upon any system of’orthography, viz. Mal,.Maal, Mahl, Mehal, Mchaal, Mchaul, 
Mhaly and MohauL A great many other instances occur where the same term 
is variously spelt, mul often in the same page. 


In collecting anti arranging the words herein to be explained, it hence 

became necessary that they’shouhl be exhibited under theirwarious spellings, 

however incorrectjljust as they apjiear in the itrinied Report and Appendix ; but 

in order to remedy the evil above complained of’ an attempt has been made to 

trace each w^jrd to its source, to exhibit it in its genuine character, as far as 

Types copjd be procured for that purpose, and to convey its true pronunciation 

in the Italic character, upon a plan of notation diflcring hut little from that 

laid down by Sir William Jonks in the beginning of the first volume df tlie 
% 

Asiatic Transactionsy and which has been 'successful ly I’ollowed by others in the 
subsequent volumes of that work. This plan, which has at least uniformity to 
(Sb.'f A 2 recommend 



iv PREFACE EXPLANATORY. 

recommend it, consists chiefly in avoiding the use of‘ the double vowels ee and oo, 
by substituting for them i and u with die Italian pronunciation, and in 
difring u jahigg -f the long vowels from the short by the use of the acute accent. 
Thus e, e, ^ a» are to be pronounced short, and d, if, f, 6, u, long, and 
bci^ as by the Italians. 

Many words in this Glossary could not be traced to their origin i and 
a lew occur in the Report and Appendix, which will not be found in the 
Glossary, because, neither their etymology, nor their technical application, could 
be satisfactorily explained. It has also been part of the plan to give the radical 
and common acceptation of evefy tferm, as well as the t^fficieU and technical 
application of" it ; whenever this, or any other part of the scheme has failed, 
it is attributable to the want of knowledge, and time, for furtlier research, 
to supply tiiat deficiency. 
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GLOSSARY 



Abwab, 

(a. abwdb^ plur. of wU bdb^ a gate, 
door, way). 

^ Items of taxation, cesses, imposts, taxes. This 
term is particularly used to distinguish the taxes 
imposed subsequently to the estaldishment of the 
assid^ or original standard rent, in the nature of 
additions thereto. In many places they bad been 
consolidated with the asxul^ and a new standard 
assumed as the basis of succeeding imposition. 
Many were levied on tlie Zemind/irs as the price 
of forbearance, on the part of government, from 
detailed inve.<Stigations into their profits, or actual 
receipts from the lands, according to the hasta^ 
booiL V. Assul, Fouzdarry, Abwab, and Has- 

TABOOD. 

/ ABWAB COSkSIM KHAN, • 

(r. alm&h-uKasim Khan). 

Almab or cesses introduced by Cossim AUi K/ian. 
V. Abwab. • 

ABWAB JAFFIER KIIAN, 

(p. jxx^ abivah-uJas^Jar Khan). 

Abimh or cesses introduced by Jaifier KJian. v. 

Abwab. 

ABWAB SUJAH KHAN, 

(a. abt€db4-Shiffd& Khan). * 

•Abwab or cesses introduced by Nabob Sujah 
Khan, v. Abwab. ^ 

abwab SOUBADARRY, ^ *■ 

(p. abxmb-umhahddn). 

Abwab or cesses of the smibadarry. New and 
perpetual imposts levied by the au^ority of the 
provincial governors. 

ABKARRY, 

(p. <sJkA dh-kdn^ from’ w* water, and 

kdn njanufaefure). 

Taxes or duties on tlie manufacture and sale 
of spirituous liquors, and intoxicating drugs. 

adawlut;:, 

(a. s.addlat). 

Justice, equity ; a court of justice. —N. B. The 
teims • 

C:»i\^*^^addlat4-diwdm and 
^addlat^ufaigddn 

denote the civil and the criminal courts of justice* 
V. Dbwanmy and Foujda&ry. 

(35.) 


AKT 

ADKARY,‘ 

(s. adhUkdn from adhi 

over, and agent). 

A governor or superintendent; or any thing 
relating to a superior. A term applied to vil- 
lages where lui individual holds the entire undi- 
vided estate. 

ADONI JEMNUM, 

In Malabar^ a kind of leasehold tenure, where 
artificers, and the like, hold small spots of ground 
from Rajahs and great men. v. Appendix, 

p. 801. 

AGRAHARAH, 

(s. agraharah). 

Who lake^ first; an epithet given to Brah^ 
mam. Rent-free villages held by Brahmans, 

AGRAHARAH, AGRAGHRAH, or AGRA- 
RAH VADIKY, or VADIKTY, 

Villages of which the absolute proprietary 
right is chiefly held by Brahmam. v. Appendix, 

• p. 826. 

AHUK, (by mistake AHUX and AKHUC),^ 

(p. isCftJ ahak). 

Lime. One of the sotfbadarty abwab or taxes 
established by Alii Verdi Khan for defraying the 
expeiLsc of purchasing lime at Sylbet for the use 
of government. N. B. Sylliet is celebrated for 
stone lime. 

AKAMNAMAII, written also AHAMNAMAH, 
(p. A.cU ahkdm-ndmah). 

Written orders. Assessment of Tippoo Sul^ 
tan. • 

AKHERJAUT, 

(a. ikhrdjdi plur. of kharqj)^ 

Expenses, disbursements, charges; charges 
general. 

AKHERJAUT AURUNG, 

(p. ikhrdfdt-i-arang). 

^ Expenses of- an aurang or place where goods 
ai e manufactured. Charges for transporting salt 
to the place of sale ; for weighmen, erection of 
storehouses, &c. &c. v. Auuung. 

AKTA or ATKA, 

(a. ^UaSI iktd&). 

Assignment of land. Jaghire lands, v. Jao^ 

hire. 
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AND 

ALCHALIC 06 , 

The mouldering away of the bonks between 
the corn-fields. ' ' 


ATC 

ANICOODY, 

People who work in trade, as common work- 
men. 


ALTHAMOA, 

(p.ij^l (dtamgha). 

A riHtt grant in perpetuity; perpetual te- 
hure. S ‘’veritable Jaghire in perpetuity, v. 
Jaguiue. 

AMANUT DUFTER, 

, (r. jiai CJU1 amdnat’dqftart from a. 
4::;jL«1 amdnat trust, deposit, and 
dq/iar an office). 

An oilice for deposits; or, perhaps, for record- 
ing the reports of Ataneens. 

AMEER, 

(a. ^1 amir). 

A nobleman. 

AMEER UL OMRAIT, 

(a. 1^311 amir vl umara). 

Noble of nobles, lord of lords. An article 
in the rent-roll called tumar lim&r) being 

a jaghire appropriation of the commander in 
chief^ termed zatee I i xali) i. e. personal, or 
for his own benefit, v. JAOHinE. 


AMLAH, 


(a. aIUs zamalah'). 

Agents, officers; the officers of government 
collectively. A hcjul of zaniudarrj/ charges. 
N. B. It is sometimes written omlak, v. Auhil. 


ANAD-BUNGER or ANOD-BUNGER, 


(n. 



andth-banjar, from s. 


3pTT^ anatha lordless, and li. 

• barjar waste land). 

Wr_ite laud without a master or owner. Un- 
divided waste or common, v. Anathee. 


ANAUEE, 

(s. without a beginning). 

Old waste liuid. v. Anathee, of which Anauee 
may, ^lerhaps, be another spelling. 


ANATHEE, 

' (8. 3f»nf§r andiU having no lord, master, 
or owner, from *11^ ndtiia a lord or 
master, with tlie privative Sf a pre- 
fixed). 

Old waste land : lands not cultivated within 
the memory of man. 

ANCHUIV^NA or ANCHUMMA, 

The name of an order to the village account- 
ants in the Northern Circars to ascertain the 
quantity of land in tillage and of seed sown ; or 



> ; (TAM. ®lfll«). 

In Malabar^ a cydb of sixty years, v. Appendix, 

p> 887.. 


ANNA, 

(h. U1 and). 

The 16th part of a rtqiee. 

ANWERS, 

Horsemen. 

ARBAB. 

iS 

(a. arbdb pliir. of rabb). 

Lords, masters. 

ARBABULMAL, 

(a. JLdlwLjl arbdb-uUmdT). 

The officers of the treasure. Extra allow- 
ances to the clerks and accountants of the 

khalsa or exchequer, called Mutseddies 
Mtdasaddi). q. v. 

ASHAM or ASHHAM, 

(a. ^\J^:a^ahshdm plunal oi' hasham)* 

Iletiuues, Tnilitary pomp and parade, the 
military. 

ASHAM OMLEH, 

(a. aIUx ahshdm-i-^amcilah). 

Retinues of the public officers, whether for 
protection or parade. An article in the rent-roll 
called tumar jammeh^ q. v, consisting of jaghire 
appropriations for the support of troops for 
guards and garrisons, v, Jaghire. 

ASHAM SEPAYE, 

(p. alishdm-usipdhi). 

Retinues of soldiers, military pomp or parade. 
Military jaghires, or assigiiinents of land, for 
tlefraying military expenses. 

ASHRUF DEWAN VIZARAT) 

(p. a$hrqfdmdn4-wazd- 

rat). 

Primt minister of the wazdrat, or office of 
prime' ^minister. High treasurer of the em- 
pire. 

ASOPH, 

(a, UiMfldsqf). 

The prime minister of King Soliman, accord- 
ing to the Arabians and Persians. A title given 
by Tippoo Sultan tQ certainc civil officers. 

ASSAL, written also ASIL, AUSIL, A^ZIL, 

{a. asl). \ ^ ** 

Origin, root, foundation ; capital stock, princi- 
pal sum. Original rent, exclusive of subsequent 
cesses. 

ASSUL TUMAR JAMMA, 

(p. ml44umar jamos^). 

" The original amount accorljing to the rent-roll 
called timar. v. Tumar ShmuL 

ATCHKUTT, 

Rice fields. Lands prepared for the culture 
of rice. 
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AUM 


ATHALS, 

Lands fenned or rented. 

ATTI, 

The name of a deed by which the Jalmkarst or 
hereditary tenants of die soil in Malabar, pledge 
their landk reserving to themselves two-^irds of 
their value, besides a certain interest therein, 
amounting to about one-third. 

ATTI KEMPOORUM, 

llie name of a contract in Malabar executed 
when a hereditary tenant has occasion to bor- 
row an additional sum on a mortgage, v. 
Atti. 

ATTI KULLY KANUM, 

The name of a contract or mortgage deed, 
nearly synonymous with Atti. q. v. 

ATTI PER, 

The name of a deed in Malabar, by which 
an hereditary tenant transfers the whole of his 
interest in his land to a 'mortgagee, v. Appen- 
dix, p. 800. 

AUMANY, AUMANI or AUMANIE, 

(a. amdni ). 

Trust, charge. Land in charge of an Ameen, 
or trustee, to collect its revenue on die part 
of government. N. 11. In die peninsula the 
term is particularly applied to a settlement 
under which die government Yeccives its share 
of tlie produce of the lands from each culd- 
vutor in kind, instead of stipulating for a pe- 
cuniary commutation, or farming them out to 
uidividunls by villages, or larger pofdons of 
territory. Toe same term appears to prevail in 
Behar. 

AUMEEN, 

(a. antin '). 

Trustee,, commissioner. A temporary col- 
lector, or sujiravisor, appointed to the rhu^i^ of % 
country on the removal of a Zemmdar ; or for 
.itiy other parficuLir purpose of local investiga^ 
don, or arrangement. ^ 

AIJMIL, 

(a. admit ). 

Agent, officer, native collector of revenue. 
Superintendent of a district or division of a 
country, eidier on the part of the government. 
Zemindar, or renter; the some as Aitmildar, 
q.v. 

AUMILDAR, 

^mamaJ-ddr). 

Agent, the holder of an office. An intend- 
ant and collector of the revenue, uniting civil, 
military and financial povrers, under the Mu- 
hmmadan 'government, v. Aumil. N. B. Tlie 
terms 

admil and^b aomal-ddr 
are i^onymow. 

AUMILLY or AUMILY, 

(p. camaU). 

The harvest year. v. Fusstv. 

(35.) 


AZM— BAH 

AUMIL NAMAH, or, as somedsidt writteu, 
OMULNAMA, 

(p. ULiJUe ttomaUndmah). 

A written order or commissiem tp aft Aumil 
or Aumildar, q. v. ; also a commission to take 
possession of any land in the name of govern- 
ment. 

AURUNG, 

(p. arang). 

The place where goods are manufiictured. 
AWURDAH NOVIS, 

(p. dwardah^navis\ 

A writer or recorder of what is brought. The 
title of certain accountants iu die ceded districts, 
•to whom the fair accounts of the surveys were 
delivered. 

AYACIIET, 

Total cultivable land. 

AYACUT, 

Reputed measurement of land. Land pre- 
pared for cultivation. 

AYENGANDEAS, 

Principal men or members of a village. Tlie 
establishment of a village, as maintained for con- 
ducting the public concerns of it. 

AYMA or AYMAH, 

(a. aimah). 

Learned or religious men. A general de- 
signation of allowances to religious, and other 
persons of tlie Muhammadan persuasion. An 

item in the muscorat mazhhr&t) q. v« 

AYMADARAN, 

(p- eb’- A.,;! aimaJi-ddrdn plur. of^l^ a.^! 
aimah-ddr). 

Learned or religious persons who holdf or 
enjoy charitable donations. An article in the 
muscorat. v. Ayma. 

AZMAYESH, 

(e. tjBjLajl azmdyish). 

Trial, examination. 


B. 

BABOO, 

(h. ^ halm). 

Master, ar. A Hindu title of respect paid 
to men of rank, or high in office. 

BAGAHAT, or BAJYHAT, or BAUGAY- 
» HER, or BAUGAYUT, 

(a. olilj bdghdt). 

Gardens ; garden lands. 

BAHADIRE, 

(p. bahddart). 

llte name of a coin. A pagoda of aoertain 
value. 
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BAZ 

BAJARY, 

The grain called iqillet. 

BAJEH KHERCH, or, by mistake, KHERCK, 
V. iiaZEB CORIXH. 

BAJYHAT, 

See Baoahat. 

BAKHSHI, 

(p. bakhshi). 

Paymaster ; comniander-in-chief. 

BAKY, 

(a. bdkt). 

Remainder, what remains.' 

BAKY KEFFYET, 

(p. bdki kifdyat). 

Remaining profit, or surplus profit. The balance 
of profit arising from the original selling price of 
salt, before appropriated to individual benefit; 
but afterwards resumed,. and incorporated witli 
the public revenue. 

BANGA, 

A species of cotton. 

BANI, 

A certain weight equal to eighty rupees. 
BANYAN, 

(n. banyd, s. bany). 

A Hiiulu merchant, or shopkeeper. The cor- 
rupt term banyan is used in Bengal to designate 
the native wiio manages the money concerns of 
the Kuropean, and sometimes serves him as an 
interpreter. At Madras the same description 
of person is called Duhadi^ a corruption of JWw/- 
b&shi^ one who can spe^ik two languages: an 
interpreter. 

BARIZ 

Rent. A term used in Dindigid, equivalent to 
JUMMA, q. V. 

BATTA, 

(u. U» battd). 

Deficiency, discount, allowance. Allowance to 
troops in the field. 

BAUGAYHET, 

V. Bagahat. 

. BAUGAYUT, 

V. Baoahat. 

BAUGAUM, 

(s. ^rPT bMgam). 

'K share, or portion. 

BAZAR, 

(p.jljU bd,zd,r). 

Daily market, or market place. 

BAZEE, 

Sundry, various, miscellaneous. 


BEG 

BAZEE CURTCH, spelt also BAZEE KURCH 
and BAJEH KHERCK, 

(p. boezi-kharach). 

Sundry expenses. Various contingant dis- 
bursements, and indemnities allowed to Zemin- 
dars, in lieu of all expenses, otherwise unpro- 
vided for. 

BAZEE DUFFA, 

(p. juuA boszt dq^kah). 

Sundry items; various items of taxation. Re- 
venue derived from fruits, artificers, &c. 

BAZEE JAMMA, 

(p. batzijamoe). 

Miscellaneous total; aggregate of revenue 
arising from sundry heads. Lands lield by 
Brahmans and others. 

BAZEE ZAMEEN, 

(p. fyaxt baezi zamm). 

Sundry, or miscellaneous lauds. The term is 
{particularly ap(>lied to such lands as are exempt 
from payment of public revenue, or very lightly 
rated ; not only such as are held by Brahmans, 
or appropriated U) the support of places of wor- 
ship, &c., but also to tlie lands held by die 
officers of government; such as Zemindars, Ca- 
notigoes, Putwarries, Sic. &c. N. B. There for- 
merly existing an office for roistering these lauds, 
called jjiia baszt zamtn dajtar. v. 

Dupter. 

BEDRH-CUNDY, 

Pcrgtmnah charge in ^Ihet for providing mats, 
cmbaling silk, and packing treasure sent to 
Dehly, 

BEEBEE, 

(II. Wn). 

, A lady or gentlewoman. 

BEEBEE NUZZER, " 

Wn-nazr, from h. lAlA 
a lady, and A. jJ mzr a present. 

A present to the lady. An annual present to 
the Begum or principal wife of the Cuddapah 
Navob. * 

BEEGARAH, and, by mistake, BAYARAH, 
(p. 8^1^ btgdrah, from P.jUC*i Ukdr), 

One who has no ;work ; an idle fellow. The 
Beegarahs, in die peninsula, arc a wandering 
tribe of Seeks, who follow camps<aud occasionally 
act as carriers. " * 

BEGA, 

(h. Ughd, a corruption of the San- 
skrit term vigraha). 

A land measure equal, in Bengal, to about the 
third part of an acre ; but varying in different 
provinces. , 

BEGUM, 

(t. fSfi bdgam). ^ 

A lady, princess, woman iff high rank. 
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BEHItY BUNDY, 

V. Bherv Bundy. 

BEKEE, 

(h. bhikhi from 4^$^ bhikhab, a 

corruption of the Sanskrit word 
bhiksha). 

Begging, alms, charity. An item of taxation 
included in the Abwab, <{. v. 

BELLAD, 

(a. Sh hildd plur. of jl) balad). 

Cities, regions, districts, countries. 

BENJAIIY, 

V. Bunjahy. 

BERY BUNDY, 

V. Bhery Bundy. 

BHADOVY, 

(h. bfiddati). 

The summer harvest. 

BlIAY KHELAUT, 

(p. iMhd-i-khihai'). 

Cost of robes of honour called Ichilat. A 
cess, or contribution, levied to defray the 
expense of providing such dresses, charged 
under the heiu.1 zer maihote, q. v. 

BIIEllY BUNDY, spelt also BERY BUNDY 
or BEHRY BUNDY, 

(p. Inr-bandi). 

Well-building or repairing. Allowances fi)r 
additional charges for repairing aiuseways and 
embankments unprovided for otherwise; being 
an item of the mmcorat, q. v. 

BHOOUM or BOGUM, 

(.s.irt3t bhbgani). 

Enjoynietft ; jmssession. 

BIIOGYADIII, 

,(.s. hhbgyudi). 

A species of mortgage in Camra, signifying 
pledge in possession. . * 

BHOWLEY, 

(probably a corruption of the Sanskrit 
word bdhul^a abundance). 

The term, ns applied to land, is used where 
the produce of the harvest is divided betwtien 
the government and the cultivator. 

BHOWLEY KHBEL, • 

Land recently brought into cultivation, of 
the produce of* which the cultivator has, on 
that account, a larger ptoportiona * 

BHOWLEY PAH, 

Land which, having been long cultivated, the 
cultivator’s share of the produce is proportion- 
ably less than from Bhowi.ey Kheei, q. v. 

BICE, 

(H. bakt, 8. vaisj/a and 1%S[f 
vis). 

A man of the third Hindu cast, who birth 
is a trader, or a husbandman. 

(S5.) 


BRO 

BILLA SHIRRET O MASHROOT, 

( A. j \>ji> L bild short wa mashriit). 

Without stipulation or licing stipulated. 
Unconditional, as applied Uijaghire grants. 

BILLER SHERIT, 

(probably a corruption of a. ^ L Ula 
short). 

Uticonditiouul. v. Billa Shirret o Mash- 

KOOT. 

BILMUCTA, 

By estimate. A term used in the Northern 
CVVcars, for. a kind of tenure where the land is 
held at a very lowjrent. 

BIRJEBUSSIES or BIRJEBAUSSIES, 

(h. braj.bdsi, s. 

Imya-vdsi). 

All inhabitiint of the district of Hindustan 
called Brqj. A description of men, armed witli 
swords and shields, ciinploycd by the Zemindars^ 
in the Pergannahs^ to guard their property 
against Decoits or robbers. 

BIRT or BIRTE, 

(n. birt^ a corruptioti of tb.o Samkril 
term vritti). 

A maintenance. A small s})ot of land on 
whfch a dwelling is erected, generally with 
.some ground* around it, often granted to Brak^ 
m<ms^ 

BIRTE, 

V. Biut. 

BISIINO WAITER, 

• (s. vhhnutrdy 

Whal is due to god Vhhnu ; grants of 
land to Brahmans. • 

. BOGAMY, 

'Die chief of the left-hand cast in the Din- 
digul province. 

BOGUM, • 

(s. iflTf b/ibgam). 

Enjoyment ; possession. 

BRAHMIN, 

(s. Brahman or Brdhmana de- 

rived from s|^' Brdhmd the Divinity). 

A divine, a priest. 

BRAHMINEE, 

(s. Brdhmani). 

A female of the Brahmin cast. * 

BREMHADAY, 
v. Buumadayum. 

BROMUTTER, 

(A corruption of s. BrahmatrS). 

For the use of Brahma. Lands the jModuce 
of which is appropriated to Hindu temples, 
and for the perronnance of religious wmr^p. 

C 
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BUR 

BRUMADA YUM,writtenalso BREMHADAY, 
and BRUMADY^, 

(s. Brahma^ddyani). 

What 18 due to Brahma. Grants of land to 
Brahmans for religious purposes. 

BRUMADYA, 

The same as Brumadavum, q. v. 

BUDRUCKA, 

(a. hadarkali). 

. A convoy, or guard upon the road* A tax 
for convoying goods, protecting the highways, 
and attending to the inland navigation. 

BUKHSIAN AZAM, 

(p. hakhshiyan-uozzatn). 

The most exalted commanders. A jaghiVe 
appropriation so called, for the support of die 
conmiandtu s of the royal armies. 

BULLA, 

Probably a mistake for Butt a, q. v. 

BULLOOTEHDARS, written also BULU~ 
TEDAllS, 

Classes of artificers, v. Bulootch. 
BULOOTCH, 

A bundle of corn, to which, in tlie Nortliern 
Circarsy each of the Bulutcdars^ or village 
artificers, was entitled. 

BUMADYA, • 

The same as BRUMAnAyuM, q. v. 

BUND, 

(x». Jcj l/and). 

A band, bond, or fastening. (From 
dasian to bind.) An embankment against inun- 
dation. 

BUNDEH WALLAUiBARGAH, 

. (p. handah-u'wala bdrgah). 

Skrvant of the exalted court. The deminny 
delegate on the part of the king. An article . 
of the jaghire .appiopriations in the lumar 
jatumah for jicrsona) and official charges. 

BUNDER, ^ ‘ 

bandar). 

A port or harbour. 

BUNDOOBUST, * 

• (p. hand-o-bast). * 

Tying and binding. A settlement. A set- 
tlement of the amount of revenue to be paid or 
'collected. 

BUNDY, 

Tire name of a certain dry measure in Canara. 

BUNJARY, or BENJARY, 

(ii. banjdrd a corruption, perhaps, 
of the Persian word barirg-dr, 
who brings or supplies rice. 

A merchant; u grain merchant. Tlie Bun- 
jaries we merdxants, who, in the peninsula, 
follow camps, and supply armies with grain and 
other provisions. 

BURKANDAZES, 

V. BuRGVMDASSeS. 


BYK— CAD 

BURKENDOSSES, 

V. Burgumdassrs. 

BURKONDOSSES, 

V. Buroundasses. 

BURGUNDASSES, or BURKENDOSSES, or 
BURKANDAZES, or BURKONDOSSES, 
(p.jljJly bark-atidds darter of Ught- 
ning). 

Men armed with matchlocks. 

BURSAUT, 

(II. barsdt a corruption of the 

Sanskrit term varshartui' com- 

pounded of varsJid rain, and 
ritu season). 

The rainy sciison, the periodical rains. 

BUTT A, written also by mistake BULLAS, 

A certain land measure, called also Goui.v. 

BUITAI, or BUTTEI, 

(ii. bat/ii, from the Sanskrit word 

» 

^ hantanain dividing). 

Portion, division, allotment. Rules by which 
the crop is divided between the government, or 
Zemindars^ and tlie Jiyots^ where the public dues 
are received in Jkhid. 

BUTTEI, 

V. Buttai. 

BYKENTAH, 

V. Bykunta. 

BYKONT, 

V. Bykunta. 

BYKUNTA, or BYKONT, or BYKENTAH, 

vaikimlhu). 

Heaven, paradise. Pits, so called, used us 
prisons in the time of JaJJiey Khan^ into wjiich 
the Ze^nindars and renters were thrown, who 
were iu 'arreiirs, to compel them to discover their 
resources. 


C. 

,1 < 

CABOOLEAT, 

(a. cr-Jj# kalmligat). 

An agreement; particularly that entered into 
by the Zemindars fiirmers, widi die govern- 
ment, fur tho management and renting of the 
land revenues. 

CADJAN, 

(Derivation unotrtain). 

A term used by the Europeans in the penin- 
sula to denote die leaves of the fan pedmira tree, 
on winch die natives of the soadi write with an 
iron style, v. PotTAH. ■ 
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CAU* 

CALLAVASSUM, 

■ (TAM, kdla~vdscm, s. kdla-vd- 

mm, from kdJa time und ‘odsam resi- 
dence). 

Temporary residence. A term applied to the 
Pariars and others who in the Company’s 
arc employed ns labouring servants, and cannot 
acquire property in die soil. 

CALYOOGUM, 

(s. kaluyugam). 

The present, or fourth age of the world accord- 
ing tottiie chronology of the Hindus* 

CANIATCniKIDAR, 

(tam. kdniydtchikiddr)* 

A hereditary tenant, v. Caniatchy. 

CANIATCIIY, or, by mistake, CALIATCHY, 
(tam. kdmiydtchi)* - 

A term used in Malabar^ .signifying landed 
inheritiiiice or property, having nearly the same 
signification us the Persian word Meerassee, 

q. V. 

CANONGOE, 

(p. kmiun-gdt from a. kd- 

nun a rule, regulation, law, canon, 
and p. go Speaking, idling). 

All officer of the government, whose duty was 
1.0 keep a register oi all circumstances relating to 
the land revenue, and, when called upon^ to de- 
clare the cu.stoms of each district, the nature of 
the tenures, the quantity of land in cultivation, 
the nature of the produce, the amount of rent 
paid, &e. &c. 

CAR, 

In Tmnev0lbji the autumnal harvest, beginning 
with Septenlber and ending about the middle of 
December. 

CAJIAH, 

The shai’c of apung or portion of landed pro- 
perty in u village. N. B. p/tm, in Tanatl, signifies 
land, earth, ground. 

CARAY, 

Four shares or }mngs in the village tenure 
called Agrahabah-vadiky. ^ 

CARREAll, 

(tam. kdriya, s, kdryd). 

Affair, business, employment, v. Taj.eum- 

CAVEL-CARRJAH. 

GAUZY or CA’ZI, * ’ 

(a. kdzi). 

A Muhammadan judge or jtistice, who occa- 
sionally oiBciates also as a public notary, in 
attestuig deeds, by affixing his seal tliercto. 
He is the same officer whom in Turkey we call 
Cadi. 

CAUZY’UL CAUZAT, 

(a* Cp^Wiill k&zPl kuzdi). 

Judge or judges. The chief judge or justice. 

V. Gauzy. 

( 35 .) 


CHA 

GAVEL, 

V. Gawki- 

CAVELGAR or GAWELGAR, 

(tam. Inivat-gdry 
A guard or watchman, v. Cawel. 

GAVEI. lands, 

(tam. kdval). 

Lauds, the rents of which were held to de- 
fray the expenses of guarding and ■watching, v. 
Gawei,. 

CAVELLY,’ 

y. GAR'EttY. 

GAVEL 'rALLU:Ri, 

^ V. Cawei. Taelum. 

CAWfiL, or CAVEL, 

(tam. kdval). 

Custody, charge, watching, ward, guard. 

CAWEL, or CAVEL TALT-UM, 

(T\}^\*Jcdvaltalam). 

Watching the placi*.. Village watching fees, 
or perijuisites, formerly received from iho inha- 
bitjuits liy the petty Poligars ; byt which be- 
longed to the Talliarsy or public officers, of 
each village, v. Cawel, Tajllum, mid TaI.- 

LIAR. 

CAWEL DESHA or CAVEL DESHA, 

(tam. kdxmUddsa or ddsha^ s. ddsa^ 
li country). 

Guarding the country. District watching 
fees, or )>erqui.sites collected from the hiha- 
bitanls by the Poligars for protecting those 
travelling the roads, and making good property 
• stolen. V. Cawel. 

CAWELLY or CAVE!t.LY, 

(^TAM. kdvali'). 

What relates to guarding and watching, v. 
Gawei,. 

CAWNIE, 

(TAM. kani). 

Hereditary laud or field. 

CAZI, 

V, Gauzy. 

GHAGKERAN laiuls, 

(r. chakardn plur. of^U- chdkar 

a servant). 

I,4inds allotted for the nuuntenance of public 
servants of all denominations, from the Zemindar 
down to those of the village establishments. 

GHALY GUENY, GHALLI GUENY, or 
CHALIE GUENY, 

^ Tenant at will, v, Gueny. 

CHANK, 

(s. sankha). 

The conch shell. 

GHANNEL MARAH, 

In TinneveUy, tlie name of a reai(ly<4nbncy 
tax. 
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CHANNEL VERY, 

In Tinnevellyy the name of a tax. | 

CHAYA, i 

The name of a rtxjt yielding a fine yellow 
colour. Oldenlatidia umheUala. Rox. 

CHELAH, written also by mistake CPIELAK, 

(h. chU(i'). 

A slave brought up in tlie house ; a favourite 
slave. 

CPIERAGHY, 

charaghiy from ^jt^„chardgh a 

lamp). 

Allowances for oil for the lam{)S burnt in the 
tombs of reputed saints ; an item under the bedd 
mttsrayat, q. v. 

CHESTEREE, 

(A corruption of s. ?if5Rr hshatriyd)* 

A man of the second or military 'tribe of 
Hindm. 

CHILL ARY MAUNJUMS, 

Sundry mauniums or lands granted to temples, 
revenue officers, and the jiublic servants ol vil- 
lages. V. Mauniums. 

CHILLER or CHILL AR; also CIIITTA, 

Small, petty. Sundry siiialj gratuities or 
enawm in Dindigtd* 

CHILLER ENAUMS, 

Sundry small gi’atuities. v. Chiller and 
Enaum. 

CHOAll, 

A mountain robber. 

CHOKEEDAR, 

(i>. chauki-ddr'). 

A watchman. An officer who keeps watch at 
a custom-house station, and receives lolls and it 
customs, v. CuOKY. 

CHOKIE, 

V. Choky. 

CflOKY or CHOKIE, 

(ii. chauki). 

A chair, scat. Guard, watch. The station t)f 
.a guard or watchman. A place where an officer 
is stationed to receive tolls and customs. 

CHOULTRY, 

(tam. chdxvart). 

' A covered public building, generally of hewn 
stone, often richly citrvcd and (.<rnaiuented, for 
the ficcommodation of travellers. 

gl^UT, 

(h. chauth, from s. cka- 

ivrthay 

A fourtli: a tourth part of sums litigated. An 
item of the st^er, v. Chau'ti’ahy. 


CHU 

CHOUT MARHATl’A, 

(h. chauth marhaitah). 

The Mahralta*s fourth. A subahdarry item of 
taxation, under the term abwab, introduced by 
AUi Verdi Khan, to make up for tlie decrease of 
revenue experienced by relinquishing to the 
Mahratlas a large portion of territory as a com- 
mutation of the tribute long demanued by that 
nation from tlie Mogul government; being a 
demand of a fourth of the yearly income of the 
landholders, but yielding in fact but 10 per cent, 
of the gro.ss collections of tlie royal exchequer 
throughout the peninsula. 

CHOUTTAHY, 

(h. chauthayi, cornipted from 

. the SansJcril term chaturthay 
A fourth part. 

CHOWDRY, 

(h. chatidhari^ h. chaud- 

harij a Hindu term, probably from the 
Sanskrit^ implying one wJio holds a 
Iburth). 

A permanent superintendent and receiver of 
the land revenue under the Hindu .system, who.se 
office seems to have been partly .superseded, by 
the appointment, first, of the Vroriv^ and, after- 
wards, of the 'T^emindar^ by the Muhammadan 
government. 

CHOWKEEDARY, 

(h: chaukidart y 

"rhe duty or pay of a watchman. A tax for 
dLlittyhig the expense of watchmen, v. Choky 
and Chokeehah. 

CHUBDAR, 

chob-ddr). ^ 

tkafl-bcarer. An attendant on a man of rank, 
one of wlio.se eniployineiits is to announce the 
approach of visitors. He waitff w ith a long staff 
plated with silver, and runs before his master, 
proclaiming alout^ his titles. 

CHUCKEES, 

Extra assessments in Canara under the former 
governments, v. Chucker. 

CHUCKER# 

(s. chalird). 

A wheel, a circle. Extra assessment in 
of 1720 . ' * 

CHUCKLA, 

(ii. chaklu,' *8. chdkld, 

probably a corruption of the Sanskrit 
term chakm, a wheel, circle). 

A divi.sion of a country consisting of several 
pergu?inahSf sometimes equal to a moderate-sized 
English county, and of which a certain number 
constituted a circoTi or chiefsliip. 

CHUNAM, 

(tam. chmn&mpu, h. chiind, b. 
chmd. ). 

' Lime. 
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CON 

CHUTTER, 

' (s. S5[3r chatra). 

Umbrella, shed. The name of an assessment 
in Canara^ made in the year 1725 by Btmaapah 
Naigue^ to defray the expense of erecting sheds 
and feeing pilgrims. 

CIRCAB, 

sarkdr^ for sar4-k&r). 

Head of affairs. The state or government. 
A grand division of a province. A head man. 
N. 13. This title is much used by Europeans in 
Bengal to designate the Hindu writer and ac- 
countant employed by themselves, or in the 
public offices. 

CIRCAR ALI, 

(p. sarkdr4-adi). 

The most exalted state; the govcniment. 
The term is particularly used to denote the 
viceroyal establishment of the Nazim or Son-- 
hahdar of the three imperial provinces of Bcn^ 
gal, Bahar, and Orissa ; and forms an article in 
the jamma tumary tashkecs, consisting of the 
jageers or assignments of territory to defray a 
large portion ol‘ the military expenses of govern- 
ment, the Nabobs household, and certain civil 
list charges, v. Circar. 

• • 

CIRCAR MARAMUT, 

(i’. sarkdr-marammat'). 

Repairs by government. Repairs performed 
at the expense of government to the rivers, and 
great water-courses. 

CODEW ARUM, 

(From the tam. words kiidi an inhabit- 
ant or tenant, and wdram a share). 

•• 

The share of the tenants and of their la- • 
boururs, in t|}e net produce, either of the 
nmjah, or of the pimjah ; or of the sotirnadi/em 
or fruit and vegetable land. v. JMunjau, , 
PUNJAH, &C. 

COLLURIES, 

(ii. ^JJl^ Ichalari, u. kMlari). 

Places where salt is produced or boiled. 
Salt-works. 

COMAR, 

V. Khomar. 

COMBIES, . ' . . 

V. CoMMEWAR. 

COMMEWAR or COMBIES, 

In Telinga and Orissoy a tribe of husband- 
men. 

COMPTE BANIAS, 

In the Northern Circars, retail merchants. 

CONICOPOLY, 

(TAM. kanahupilai). 

An accountant, writer, clerk. 

(35.) 


COW 

COODEMARAMUT, 

(Perhaps from tam. kud't an inhabitant 

or tenant, and a. marammat 

repair). 

Repairs performed at the expense of the 
tenants themselves, to the small channels and to 
the banks or borders of tlie rice-fields. 

COODUMRON, 

A nieasuru of grain. 

GOODY, 

(tam. kudi'). 

Inhabitant, tenant, cultivator. 

COOLIES sing. C?C)OLY, 

, (Probably from the Tamul word kuli 
wages, hire ; or a contraction of Ml%- 
kdran a workman for hire). 

Labourers, porters. 

COOLL GOOTAH, 

In tlte Ceded Districts, a term used to denote 
lands let at a low rent to difierent casts. 

COOLL GOOTAH SHROTRIUM, 

: Srotriyahai.Brahman\&axx\Qd 
in the Vddas), 

In the Ceded Districts, lands let at a low rent 
to learnetl Brahmans, v. Cooel Gootah. 

COOL WAR /)!• CULWAR, 

(tam. kulwdr). 

A statement of the B,yots holding lands : or a 
settlement made witlf the liyots individually. 

COOTALLY, 

A species of cultivation in Tanjoor. 

POPASS, 

(b. kdpds or kdrpds). 

Colton, the growth of Bmgal, in contradtS- 
tinction to what is imported. 

’ GORGE, 

A score. 

COROOKUMS, 

111 Dindigid, .spots of hmd in the jtoricandOy 
or hill /iclds, cultivated by labourers, and paid 
for by usage rent. 

COSS, 

(p. karbhy s. chlVI krbsa). 

A corrupt term u.scd by Europeans to denote 
a road measure of about two miles; but varyitig 
in different parts of India, 

COWL, 

(a. Jy kaid'). 

Word, saying; promise, agreement, contract, 
engagement.* An engagement or lease of land 
to a Zemindar or large farmer. 

COWL-NAMAH, 

(a. JjS knul and p. lU'J n&mali). 

An agreement in writing, v. Cowl and 
Namah. a proclamation to ByotSy announcing 
the rules and principles by which the demands 
of government, on the lands in their occupation, 
are to be regulated. 
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CUY 

COWRY, 

(tam. kori, «. k&ri'). 

A siimll shell which passes as money. 

CRAMBO, 

Lands in which the long grass has grown, and 
the roots have gone deep under the earth, and 
thereby rendered the tillage difTicidU 

CROllE, 

(h. j;J> krbr a corruption of the Sanskrit 

word koti). 

Ten millions. 

CUORIE, 

(h- krdri^ from krhr ten mil- 
lions. 

A collector of ten millions of dam^. A per- 
manent revenue collector of a portion of coun- 
try, iintl('.r the older Muhammadan government. 
He sotaetimes, for a trifling commission, made 
himself imsweraDle for that amount. N. B. 
This ollicer ap)^ears to have been first appointed 
A. 1). 1574- by the Emperor Akbar, 

CURNUM, 

(TAM. karnarny 

Accountant of a village who registers every 
thing connected with its cultivation and pro- 
duce; the shares or rents of the Ihjot^ with the 
dues and rights of government in the soil. It 
answers to tlie term Pulv&iurrtj in the JJerigal pro- 
vinces. The term is peculiar to the peninsula. 

CUSBA, 

(a. kasbahy 

A town or townshiji. A town or village with 
its hamlets. 

CUTCHA, 

(h. kacha^ n. ^T'5>1 kancMy 

Crude, unripe, immature, gross. An account* 
wherdn rupees of different sorts are not yet 
reduced to one denoiniiuition. 

CUTCIJERRY, 

(«. kacUhar't, b. kach- 

tUir'i). 

Court of justice; also the publj^' office where 
{he rents are paid, and other business, respect- 
ing the revenue, transacted. 

CUTTA, 

(probably, from .\. kiUah a segment 
or piece). 

A tenii used in Taujare fur a hold. 

CUTWAL, 

(r. kutwal). 

The chief officer of police in a lorge town or 
city, and superintendant of the markets. 

CUY KANUM KAR, 

In Malabar^ a tenant who holds a piece of 
land under a lease called Cev Kancm Patam, 

q. V. 


CUY—DAU. 

CUY KANUM PATAM, 

In Malabar, tenure by labour, usufructuary 
tenure. 


D. 

DADNY, 

(i». Jjb dddantf from p. dadan to 
ffive). ^ 

Money given in advimce to weavers and other 
manufacturers. 

DADNY MOLUNGIAN, 

(p. Jjb dddani malangtydny 

Advances to the salt-makers. An item of the 
viuscmd^ v. See also Dadny, 

DAKOITN, 

V. Decoits. 

DAR, 

(p. jL' ddr^ from p. ddshtan to hold, 
keep). 

K<*opcr, holder. This word is often put 
after another, in a compounct state, as an ut- 
trilmtive of office or employment, connected 
with the preceding term ; as Zamin^dar\ Dih- 

dai\ Ph6b-ddi\ By adding ^ i to ddr is formed 
thii oflicc, employment, or jurisdiction ; as in 
Zaniuddrtf &c. 

DAllMA or DIRMA, 

(s. dkarmay 

Religion, justice, duty. • 

DAROGAH, 

* (p. ddrnghah), 

A sifperintcndant, or overseer, of any de- 
partment; as of' the police, the mint, &c. 
The Darogah of police, in Bengal^ under late 
regulations, has a limited local jurisdiction, 
subordinate to the European magistrate of a 
zillah or dijitrict, luid has under him an esta- 
blishment of armed men. 

DARULZARU, 

(a. <-^JUb dar^tz-zarby 

The house of striking: the mint. Receipts 
from duty oh coinage fit the several mints. The 
profits on coining. 

DAUM, 

(h. ddm). 

A copper coin, the twenty-fifth part of a pisa ; 
or, according to som<^, an ideal money, the 
fortieth part of a rupee* 

DAUN, 

(g, dhanya). 

Corn, grain, rice. 
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DEH 

DAUNMUDDY, 

. (Seemingly a Tamul corruption of s. 

• dhdnyo’inati.) 

Rice land. • 

DAVAYDYEN, 

V. Devadayem. 

DECCAN JUMMA KHAUMIL, 

(p. dak'hm-jamac.’i-kd-^ 

• 

mil). 

ITie Deccan complete total. A term sub- 
stituted. in the Deccan for assil tomnar jumma 
(q. v.) or complete standard assessment begun 
in 1654*, on the jiriuciple of TorvlMidV^ original 
rent roll, and finished by the Emperor Am-ung- 
zebcy in 1G87. 

DECOITS, ^ 

(il. dakaiu B. d&kdil a 

robber). 

Ganp; robbers. 

DECOITY, 

(«• dakaitii b. ddkait'i). 

Gang robbery. 

DEH, 

(p. 4J dill). 

A village. 

DEHAIIAH, 

A Hindu term substituted in the Deccan for 
Dustoou ul Admul, q. v. 

DEHDAR, 

(i\j\>ii>>dih-ddr. i 

Villagc-kftper. An inferior officer of pplice 
in a village, one of whose duties was to distrain 
the crop, when pecessary,"to secure the rent. 

• 

DEMDARAH, 

(p. dih-dh'). 

V. Dehdak. • 

DEHDARY, 

(p. dih-dan). 

The office of a Dekdar, q. v. Also, origin- 
ally, the appropriated share ot produce, or nm(X)m 
of the DchdaVy theif an artick; of the neakdairi/^ 
q. V. afterwards rendered an item of the abwab^ 
q. V. • 

* • • . • 

DEH-KIIURCHA, 

(p. dih-kharchahy 

Village-expense. Contributions for defraying 
certain expenses incurred in the villages for 
public purposes, a branch of the neakdairy^ 
q. V. 

DEH SALA, * 

(P. dah^s&lah). 

What relates to a period of ten years : decen- 
nial. 


DES 

DEO KUTCH, for DEC) KRUTCH, 

(s. d^a god, anti p. kkarch 
expense, ddm-kharch). 

Disbursements for religious purposes, a ssmiM* 
dairy charge. 

DEOwiyrruR, 

(apparently a corruption of the Sanskrit 

d^vatrd). ^ 

For the gods. Laud granted for re%iou$ 
purpu.ses. 

DEROBUST, 

(p. u i)jO dar-6-bast, compounded of 

• jO dar ill, y it, and ciw bast closed). 

Whole, entire. Whole pengunnahs, in contra* 
tiistinction to imtc^arrikdt, or scattered portions 
of territory. 

DES, 

ddsa, TAM. dis). 

Countjy, tlistrict. 

DESHA CAVEL, or DESHACAWEL, 

(s.^ ddsa country, district, and tam. 
kuval watching). 

District wtitching-focs. 

DESIVANDAM ENAUM, 

(a ])j’ovitjcial compound term ased in 
tJie Ceded Districts in the peninsula, 

apparently derived from s. d6sa 
country, s. ojvftf handha making fast, 
and A. |*Ujl insdm a grant). 

A grant or remission made for tire repairs of 
’ tanks. 

^DESMOOK, 

(TAM. ddsmuk from s. ddsa a district, 
and s. mukUa moutli, face, front). 

Ucfidman of a district. Collector of a district 
or portion of a country ; an officer corresponding 

with Zemindar^ but more antient. 

• • 

DESMOOKEE, 

(tam. d^s-muki, s. desa-mukhi). 

The office, or jurisdiction of a Demook, q. v. 

DESPONDEAH or DESPANDEAH, 

Register of a district, who, in the, peninsula, 
performs the same duties as the Canongoe of the 
Bengal provinces. 

DESPONDEE, 

V. Desfondbaii. 

DES WAR, 

(tam. ddswkr, p.jlyijo deskwdr). 

By districts or countries. Applied to a state* 
ment, the term means a village statement 


( 35 .) 
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PUS 

DURMASANAM, PURMASENUM, 

(a coruption of a. dharma justice, 
religion, vii tue, and hanam 

a seat. dharmhanam the seat 

of religion). 

Places where water and rice are distributed 
^atis to travellers. Religious establishments. 
Lands granted for religious institutions at a low 
rent, during the Hindu government, at Tinner 
velly. 

DUSADES, ^ 

s. 1 das'Mdsa, from 

> ^S!T dasa ten, and M4sa com- 

manding). 

A commander of ten : a tithing man. A vil- 
lage or petty officer of police. 

PUSSARAH, 

(h. ^ j daitiard, s. dasa^hara^ 

from dasa ten, and seiz- 

ing, taking away, expiating ten kinds 
of sin or evil). 

A Hindu festiva] in honour of DM, or th»; 
goddess consort* of Sim. It commences on tlie 
tenth day after tlie new moon in the month Asin, 
answering to the. latter end of September, and 
lasts nine days. 

PUSSORA KUTCII or KRUTCH, 

(from s. dasa~har& tl\p name of 

a Hindu festival, and r. kliarch 
e.xpense, chaige.) 

Charges «n account of tlic festival called 
Dussarnh, q. v. * 

PU.STOOR, * 

dastdr). 

Custom, a customary lee or commission, v. 
Musooxiat. • 

PUSTODR CHACKERAN, 

( a . and dastxird-chdkar^n ). 

Fees of servants, v. Chackeran. 

PUSTOOR UL AUMUL,* 

( a . dastur.vl-s.amal, fromjf..iO 

dastur custom, tule, Jl al the article, 
and J.4.e samal office, business). 

Rule of business. Polidcal and official regu- 
lations or institutions. 

PUSWAHAH, 

The enaum or free lands of Chatters or 
ChouUries, q. v. ♦ 

PUSWANAH, 

A teixlh. The name of an addition made to 
the standard rent in JBednore, ip the year 1728 . 
( 35 .) 


EZA 

E. 

EAHTIMAM, or, by mistake, EAHTIMAN, 
(a. ihtinu^). 

Care, trust, charge. In the plural, Zemii*. 
daiTy trusts, or jurisdictions,, of greater or less 
extent, into which the kialsa lands, or those 
paying rent, were divided by the MuAammadan. 

EAHTIMAM BUNDY, 

(p. |*Uybl ihtimdm bandi). 

The settlement of a trust. Jamabundjf, or a 
settlement of die revenue of a district mmoally 
concluded with \X\et,Zemindar. v. Eahtxmam. 

EAHTIMAMDAR, 

0 

(p.jb |•Uy^l ihtimdm-d/ir). 

One who holds a trust. A Zemindar, q. v. 
EJARAH, 

(a. y droll). 

A farm of land, or rather of its revenue. 

EJAllAHDAR, 

(v. ij/zrak-ddr). 

The holder of a farm of land, or rather of its 
revenue, v. Ejabah. 

ENAUM, 

(a. j.Uil ine/m). 

Present, gifl, gratuity, favour. Enaums are 
grunts of land free of rent; or assignments of 
Uic government’s share of the produce of a 
portion of. land, for th^ support of religious 
establishments and priests, and for charitoble 
imr})oses; also to revemie officers, and the 
public servants of a village, v. Mauniums. 

ENAUMAT, also, by mistake, ENAUMAL, 

* (a. cjUlnil insdmdt plur. of a. ^.U;! 

ins/m). • 

Grants, gratuities, v. Enaum. 

ENAUMDAR, 

(p. ins.<im-dur). 

Holder of 5ny thing as a favour. A person 
in the possession of runufree, or favourably 
rented, lands ; or in the enjoyment, under 
assignment thereof, of the government dues 
from a particular portion of land, granted from 
charity, &c. v. Enaum. • , 

EYEEDEIN, 

(a. dual, sidain). 

Two religious festivals of the Muhananadkms. 
EZAFA; 

(a. AiUl iz^h). 

Addition, augmentation, increase.. Increase 
of revenue from districts effected, by hastabood 
Investigations, under Sultan Sigah, in 1689, on 
the 'accession of the Emperor Memgkeer {Ate- 
rungzebe) , being a new valuation of 3ie ancient 
land revenue, as settled by the assut tumor 
Jammah of Torell Mult, in 1882, and, in sub- 
sequent years, added to by the gradual improve- 
ment of the lands, and by periodical enquiries, 
reducible to three general heads, vi*. JUfmdb, 
Ki^yet, and Toefeet. 
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GOtt 

GAUTWAR, 

( h . ghht-w^r.) 

V. Gatwall. 

GENTOO, 

(Probably a corruption of the word 
Gentile'). 

Indian. One of the aborigines of India. 
At Madras our coiintryniou use this tei*m to 
designate the language and people of Tcllin- 
ghna. 

GHEE, 



Clarified butter, in which state they preserve 
that article for culinary purposes. 

GllEECOTTAH, written also GHEEGOOTA, 
(From 11. ^gM). . 

A village monopoly, the renter of which has 
ilie exclusive right of buying and selling ghee in 
retail. V. Gukk. 

GlUDAWAJl, or GIRDWAR, 

L 

(p, gtrdawar or girdwdr). 

An overseer of police, under whom the Goycn^ 
das ov iaformers tul, and who |ias the power to 
apprehend those whom the latter point out. 

GODOWN, 

(European corruption of ‘the Maldy term 
gadong or gadong). 

A warehouse. 

GOLAWEll, 

(From s. 3^ go a cow). 

A tribe ot'<'owbercls m Tcliii^a anti Orissa. • 

GOMASTAH* 

(i*. A,, perfect part, of 

gumdslUan to send fortli upon 
ail) jijirtiei'lar business). 

A coniiiii.ssiuner, factor, offent. 

GOOROO, 

(s. guru). 

Grave, a grave Inan ; th£ spiritu^ guide uf a 
Hindu. 

GOOTOb, ♦ • • 

(tam, gilntu or dim-gimtu honey-comb). 

A license by custom paid for as much of honey 
and bees* wax as may be found by the renter in 
particular forests or mountains. 

GORAYAT, or GORAYT, 

A petty officer in a village whose chief duty 
was to guard the crop. v. Pasbaun. He acted 
under the native collector, and his office is 
described to have been somewhat like that of a 
common Pemx. 

( 35 .) 


GUR 

GOSHWARAH, 

(p. gbsJm&rah). 

The abstract of an account. 

GOUR, 

In Coimbalore, Head men of villages : PoTAlL 
and Meehassadabs, q. v. 

GOYENDA, 

(p. ssu! ^ gdi/andoh, from P. jkif guflan 
to speak, say, tell, inform). 

An informer, a spy to discover public of- 
fenders. 

GRAM or GRAm’a, 

* (s. 3TPr grama). 

A village. 

GRAMA KHIRCH, 

(From s. irPT grama a village, and 
p. kliarck expense). 

Village chai'ges, or expenditure, v. Khibcii 
Guam. 

GRAMMATAN, 

(^TAM. grdmdtaut s. 3rPTVT*T grdma* 
dhdna). 

A villager,* head mmi of a village, or Potaul, 
q. V. 

GUDDAD, 

Broken uneven land brought into cultivation 
by the hand. A species of latidliolders in die 
Ceded Districts who hold their lands at a r^uced 

* rent. 

I GUENI or GLIENY, 

I Tenant. 

GUENY CHALIE, 

In Canara^ a tenant at will. The same ds 
- CiiALiE Gubnv, q. V. 

GUENY NAIRMUL, 

In Canura^ rf proprietor of land, llie same as 
Nairmul Gueny, q. v. 

GUENY SHUDMUL, • 

In (!anaray a tenant for ever. Thcj same as 
SuuDMUE Gueny, q. v. 

GUIRE BEKENNY written also QUIRE BA- 
LA UNY, 

The resumption of an allowance of land given 
up to the Ryots^ being the tenth of a begah. 

GUNGE, 

I ' • 



A granary, a depots chiefly of grain, for sale. 
WlioTesale markets held on particular days, and 
resorted to by petty venders and traders. Also 
commercial depots. 

GURNY, 

V. Gueny. 
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HAV 

a 

HACKIKUT, 

{a. hakikat). 

Statem^it, explanation, partirular account. 

HACKIKAT JUMMA, 

(p. hakikat-ujama&), 

A statement, or the particulars, of tbe^umma, 
or sum total of an account. An historical detail 
of the rent-roll down to the acquisition of 
the Demmy. 

HAKIM, 

(a. h&kim). 

Commander, ruler, governor, master. The 
governing authority in a provuice. 

HALDAREE, 

(p. JU- haUddri from a. JU- hdl 

state, condition, situation, circumstance, 
and p. j\a dm keeping, holding). 

A tax on marria^s, an item of the ahwah or 
cesses, N. B. Tins term may also mean a tax 
on ploughs, fh>m s. kala a plough, and 

p. ddri holding, or keeping. 

HAL HACKIKUT, (written also by mistake), 
HAK-HACKUT, 

(p. JU- MUhaklkcU). 

Tlie present state. An account of the present 
state of the revenue as established in tlic hmta- 
bood, q. V. 

HAREES, 

(a. harts). 

A guard, centinei, or watchman. A petty* 
officer of police in a town or village. 

HASIL, I 

Produce, result, proceeds, revenue, duties. 

HASIL KHALARY, 

(p. JAs>- hasiUuhJmUrT). 

Produce of the salt-works. ^A head of salt 
revenue collections, including tlie original ground 
rent of the salt lands, v. Khalary. 

hasil-nem1!ck, 

(p. fcliUj hdstl-ummak'). 

Proceeds of salt Duties on salt. 
HASTABOOD, 

(p. hast‘6-bdd). 

Literally, what is and was. A comparative 
accomit An examinationby measnremeht of the 
assets or resources of the country, made immedi- 
ately -previous to the harvest Also, in a more 
general sense, a detailed enquiry into the value 
of lands financially considered. 


mz 

it designates such as are under the ims^ediote 
management government, without the inter- 
vaitkm of ZeHmdars otjaghiredars, the revenues ' 
of which are either fiurmt^ out on short leases, 
or coUectedb^its own officers, without any other 
agencj^. v. Khas, whic^ in Bengal is the term 
used m the sense of HaxxUif as applied at Ma- 
dras. 

HAUT, ^ 

(s. ^ haita, b. hat or hatt^ 

H. ct^U kdt). 

A w-eekly market held on stated days. N. B. 
A bazar is a daily market ^ 

HAZARY, 

(p. hazdrl from j\jA hazdr a thou- 
sand). 

The commander of a thousand men. 
HAZARIAN, 

wVj])* haz&riydn plur. of ha- 
zdr i, q. v.\ 

The commanders of a thousand men each. 
The expense of ten regiments of standing troops 
under English officers, v. p. 68S. fo# tm regi- 
ments read ten. 

HINDOO or HINDU, 

(p. jAuz IJihdu). 

One of the aborigines oSbidia, by the Persians 
called Hind. 

HISSA, 

(a. A.ae hissah). 

Share, portion, division, part Hissa lands are 
such as are divided, with respect to the rent, into 
shares, payable to two or more Zemitidars, who 
tire called Hissadars or share-holdm’s. 

, HISSA WB, 

(a. hisdb): 

An acc-oimt, computation, calculation. 

HISSA WB KORCHA, 

(v. hisdh-i-kharchah). 

An aocount of disbursements. 

HOBLY, 

In CanarOi a.district 
HOODUD, 

(a. Imddd plur.' of a. hadd 
a limit or boundary). 

Prescribed penalties by the Muhammadan law. 

HUSBULWOSOOLEE MAROCHA, 

(p. kasb-ul-wasuli). 

A tax - according to what may be collected. 
Estimated receipts on marriages, being a head of 
revenue introduced in Dinage^m in 1762. 


HAVELLY, 

(■^* havUi). 

House, habitation, domain. In Bengal the 
term is applied to 'such lands as are held by a 
Zemindar for his own benefit; but at Madras 


HUZZOOR, , ^ 

{a. jya>r kuzur). 

The presence, llie seat of government, or 
the European authra-ity in a collectorship. v. 
SvODBIt. 
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HYU— isr— JAG 


HU2Z0OREE, ^ 

(P. kueiki from Wjj^ huz^, 

q. V.) 

Relating to the pMipnce, or diief Btation of 
European authority. Applied to Talookdars, 
&c. the term indicates that they pay their reve- 
nue immediately to the EuropeM officer of 
govertunent) and not through Zmindars. 

HYUM, 

Is a term used in Coimbaiore to designate a 
branch of soomadyemf or rents payable in 
money, which is fixed, or at least subject to 
little yariation, such as the produce ot ti'ces, 
the rent of collections made from ginger, &c. on 
the hills. 


1 . 

IJARAH, 

(A. ij&rah). 

A farm, particularly of the revenue of a dis- 
trict. 

IJARAHDAR, 

(p. jUijM ijdrahdar). * 

The holder of a farm. A farmer of the reve- 
nues of a district. 

ISTEMERAR, 

istimrt/r). 

Continuity; the being constant and continuous; 
perpetuity. 

ISTEMERARY, 

(P. istimr&ri). 

Of of relating to IsTEMEnAB, q. v. An 
IsTEMEBABY PpTTAH is a lease in peRietuity. 

ISTEMRARDAR, 

istimrarddr). 

'fhe holder of a grant in perpetuity. 

ISTIMRAREE, 

(p. istimrAri). 

Perpetual, contimuous. v. Istemebaby. 


J. 

JABESTAN, by mistake for TABESTAN, q. v. 

JAGGERY, 

(yiiiit.jahar(d). 

Sugar. Sugar in its unre&aed state. 

JAGHEER nowarah, 

(p. J^^jiiy.gir4>nka}6rah). 
/ijagheer for the support of an establishment 
of boats at Dacca. 

(SS.) 


JAM 

JAGHEER TANAJAUT, 

The same as Jaghibs Tanauaut, q. ▼. 

JAGHIRE or JAGHEER, 

(p. jAy-gin from U- jA place, 

and g'lr taking, the two wordis 
being united by ^ here the sign of 
the genitive case). 

Literally the place of taking. An assignment 
of the govei'nment share of the produce of a 
portion of {and to an individual. There were 
two kinds of Jaghires, one called. 

jay-gir-i-tan bodily or personal jaghire^ being 
for the support of the person of the grantee; 
the other jdy-gtr-i-sar Jaghire of the 

head, or an assignment for the support of any 
public establishment, particularly of a military 
nature. 

JAGHIRE BUCl^HEE, 

(p. jX,J^jay-gir-UhaklisM\ 

A jaghire for the support of a general or 
comraander-in-chief. 

JAGHIRE CIRCAR, 

jAy-gir-usarkAry 

" • 

jaghire of the government : L e. the Com- 
pany’s jaghire under the presidency of Fort St. 
George. 

JAGHIRE DEWANNY, 

(Pe jay-gir4^dkm7iiy 

• jaghire of the Deimnmj : i, <r. of the office 

* of Dewan held by the company. 

JAGHIRE TANAHAUT, 

’ (p. jAy-g'ir-i-t'hAnahAt). 

Jaghires for the support of tanahs, or small 
'garrisons of vebttfuly troops. 

JAMMA, 

(a, ^^jamae-). 

The whole, total, sum, amount, sum total, 
assembly, cAllectinn. The totaf of a territorfal 
assessment. 

JAMMABUNDY, 

(p. ^^jamos.-bandi'). 

A settlement of the total of an assessment, or 
a written statement of the same. 

JAMMABUNDY NUCKDY, 

< (j?. ^^‘ju^^jamaa~bandi-i-nakdi). 

A money settlement of the total of an asses»> 
mait. 

JAMMADAR, 

{?.J>AMrj<ems.*dAr). 

A native officer so denominated, v. 
and Dab. 

F 
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n 

JEL 

JAMMA KAUMIL, 

(p. 

The complete or perfect, or total of on 
assessmeutt The complete standard assessment 
of the Deccan on the principle of TooreU MuU's 
original rentrroll. 

JAMMA KHIRCH, 

(a. ^ji.^^Jamae.-khaij'). 

Receipt and payment Applied to an ac- 
count, a statement of receipts and disburse- 
ments. 

JAMMA TUMARY, 

(p. jamoA-i-tumdri). 

The total according to tlie turner or rent- 
roll. V. Tumak. 

JAMMA WAUSIL BAKY, 

(a. ^\) J^\j^^jam{(f^-wdsil-Mki). 

Total-received-balance, ^n account in three 
columns, stating the totalrof the revenues ex- 
fleeted according to the settlement, the amount 
recciyed, and the balances outstanding. 

JANAJAUT, 

(h. jan^dl, from s. ^S^jana 

person, and s. .51 |rl jdta sect). 

Man by man, individual. This term, applied 
to a Pottah, means a lease to hach individual 
Ryot. 

JANGLE, 

» 

(h. ^^^jangaU s. jongflfe). 

A wood or thicket, u country overrun with 
wood or long graj^s, in a rude arid uncultivated 
state. « 

JANGLY, 

(from s. 

Overrun with jutmh-, or situated in tlie midst 
of jungles. V. Jangle. 

JAREBIAN, 

(p. J^j>. jarlbiy&n plur. of 
a personal noun from a. i^j^jar'ib a 
cerUtin land measure). 

• Land measurers in the NortherA Circars, 

JELM, 

(A Malabar corruption of s. s51«^ 
janma). 

Birth, biiihright. v. Jemnum. 

JELMKAR, the some as JEMNUMKAR, q. v, 

JELMKAR GUENY, 

See Jeemkau and Goeney. . 

JELNUM PONNUJAM, 

(A Malabar corruption of s. s5|«‘*iy*i«5i 
janmam pimatjam). 

Literally, birth again bom. The term is 
particnlai‘1^ applied to a mortgage deed, tqmn 
the executam of which thepre^rietor parts wi^ 
almost hU whole interest in tlie laud. 


JYA-^EAP 

■JEMNUM, 

(A Maumr corruption of the Sanskrit- 
word 

Birth, birthright. Hb^tary or proprietary 
right in the soil. 

JEMNUMKAR, 

(A Malabar corruption of s. 
janman birth, and personal termin- 
ation kdr). 

A proprietor by inheritance. 

JIZEA, 

(a. jizyali). 

A tax imposed by Muhummadans on infidels 
and idolaters. 

JODIGA, 

A branch of the somadyem^ q. v. consisting of 
a quit-rent paid by Brahmans for enaum lands 
held by them. 

JORE, 

Quit rent. 

JOWARY, 

Indian com. Sort of millet Holms sm-g- 
hum, L. 

JUMMUM, the same as JEMNUM, q. v. 
JYARUM, 

In the Camaiic, a register of lands. 


K. 

kadeem; 

^A. 1*01]) k&dim). . 

Head, head maiu One of the ‘numerous 
terms used in the peninsula «to designate the 
head man of a village. ‘ 

KAM WASSOOL, 

See Kham-Wossool. 

KANUM, 

(mal. kanam). 

Mortgage, usufructuary property acquired by 
mortgage. See Canum and Kanu»i Patum. 

KANUMKAR, . - , 

(mal. kdnamkir'). 

A mortgage of land. v. Kanum. 

KANUM PATUM, 

(mal. k&nam-potam). 

A mortgage deed. A ferm of conveying land 
in leasehold, and by which a mortgagee gets 
possession of land. 

KAN WASSOOL, by mistalcfe for KHAM 
WASSOOL, q. V. ^ 

KAPOO, KAPOOR, written also KAN POOR, 
One of the terms used in the peninsnld to 
denote tfaa head man among die Jdeeratsadan of 
a village. 
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KEF 

KARAR, ** 

• kardr), ** 

Firmness, stability. Agreement, engagement, 
contract. ^ 

KARAR JAMMA DEH SALA, 

(p. .t] U gjjL^ j\J kar&r’jamaeM^dah- 

sdlah). 

The engagement for a ten years’^animar. Tlie 
decennial settlement of the Bengal provinces, as 
made in tlie administration of l^rd Cornwallis. 

KARIAKARAM, 

. (tA,. Mrya-k&ramt from s. 
karj^a-kdrah). 

The performer of a business, an agent. The 
* principal Meerasmdar of a village appointed by 
tlie rest to act as their common agent. 

KATE, 

(A provincial corruption of s. 

kshetra), 

A field. 

KATE PUNJAB, 

(tam. ket-punjai, from ket, a corruption 
of s. ksMtra a field, and tam, 
punjau q. Vs). 

Laud which from situation caimot be irrigated, 
and which, strictly speaking, depends upon the 
falling rains. ^ 

KAUMIL or KAMUL, 

(a. kAmil). 

Perfect, complete, v. Jummah. 

KAWELI, 

(tam. k^aliy 

Watching, guarding, protecting. The pfTice 
or employment of guarding and protcctijig a dis- 
trict. V. Caw£I|, 

KAWELIGAR, 

V. Cawjelgar. 

KAWELI RUSSOOM, 

V. Kaweli and Russoom. ' Fee or perquisite 
of a Kansodigar. See Cawelgau. 

KAY-KANUM-PATUM, 

(mal. kaukAnam-patam). 

Conveyance of a spot of land, in Malabar^ to 
one who undertakes to fence it with mud walls, 
and plant it with trees, being insured in the pos- 
session of it for a specified period. ^ 

KEEL, * * • 

A lake. 

KEFFYET or KEFFAYET, 

(a. kifdyaf). 

Surplus, profit, advantage. Profit resulting 
from the revenue investigations of Meer Cossim^ 
being an item of the soubahdarry ahmh^ or cesses 
arising from jaghir^s and other lands held at re- 
du^ rate by th^e principal officers of tlie Nmzimt 
which were added^to the public rent ; also increase 
of revenue from hasiabood enquiries into the 
sources of the khaha lands. 

(S5.) 


KHA 

.KEFFYET HUSTABOOD, 

(p. kiJayat4*hast^o-bdd)^ 

Profit of the haztiAoodi q. v. An item of tlie 
smbakdarry abwab^ or cesses of Ali Verdi Khan^ 
consisting of resumptions of land, and discovered 
resources in khaha lands brought U) account in 
the frontier districts, under the charge oijmydars^ 
which they had concealed. 

KEFFYET SAYEU, 

kifaifal-Us&yir). 

Profit of the ini/n-, (|. v. Profit or increase of 
revenue derived from bringing to public account 
fraudulent, or other irreguGu* emoluments or 
abuses in the branches of the sa^cr duties. Sec 
Raky and Pancuovtra. 

KEFYAL, a mistake in tlie print for KEFFYET, 

q. v. 

KEHDAH, 

(h. khdda^. 

The trap or enclosure in which wild elephants 
ore caught. 

KEHDAH AFEAL, 

(p. khidayuaJfjhV). 

'file traps or enclosures foi’ catching elephants. 
V. Keiidab. An article in the /u/aar, or assess* 
ment roll, oijaghire appropriations, to defray the 
expense of catcliing elephants in Tipperah^ and 
Sylhet. 

KERP, 

(b. k&rpds). 

Cotton. 

KERPAS, 

(b. kdrpds). 

Cotton. 

•KESSEMWAR, 

kimwf/r). 

According*to its kjnd, sort, or quality. 

KESSEMWAR GOSHWARAH, 

(p. kism’wdr-goshwdrah.y 

An abstract account of lands specifying their 
difierent quillities. • 

KETEENEE, 

(b. kdtani). 

A spinner of cotton, &c. 

KEZANCHEE, 

(p. khazdnehi). , 

'a treasurer. 

KHah oon, 

(b. kdhan, h. kakdn or 

H. kdkatif corruptions of s, 

kdrsMpana). 

Twelve hundred and ei^ty cowries, equal, as 
money, to about four annas, w the fourth of a 
nipec. 
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KHA 


KHALSA, 


KHU 


(a. kMUsah). 

Pure, uninixed. An office of government, m 
which the business of die revenue department is 
transacted : the exchequer. Wlien this term is 
ajrplied to lands, it signifies lands the revenues of 
which are paid into the exchecjaer, as contra- 
distinguished from Jaghire, or other descriptions* 
of lands, the governnient share of whose produce 
has been assigned to others. 

KHALSA SHEREFA, 

(p. (UJU. Ichdlisah4-shar{/hh). 

'Ibe royal treasury or exohetjuer. 

KHAM, written also KAM, ^ 

(p. klu'mi). 

Unripe, crude, immature, gross. 

KHAM CHITAH, 

(h. khAmchilM'). 

A rough statement or account, v. Kham. 

KHAM WOSSOOL, 

(p. khkm-fwasuT). 

Gross receipt, as of revenue, also tlie record 
exhibiting it. 

KHANABARRY, 

{From p. <ijU. IchAnah a* house, and 

B. bari, from s. h&tl a I 

dwelling.) 

A house with its appurtenances, such as 
gardens, orchards, and llic like ; Domain, v. 
Nancau. 

KHAN WOOSEL, I . 

^ For Kham Wossool, q. v* 

KHAREGE JUMMA, 

(p. kh(irij4{)a7na£.y 

What is excluded trom Xhejumma or amount 
of the rental. Rents from the /fyo^s enjoyed by 
particular individuals uudd* assignments or grants 
from government, such as the mnear of Crorics 
and Zemindars. 

KIIAS, 

• (a. jjfiW khhs). • 

Private, peculiar; particulai-, proper. Re^ 
venue collected immediately by government, 
without the agency of Zemindars. Under the 
Company’s government in Bcn^al^ the term is 
generally applied when there is an imrnediate 
division of the actual produce between the go- 
vernment and the R^jots and also where the 
revenues of smaller portions than zemindarm are 
let to farm. 

KHAJ5NOVEESEE, 

(Pa khhs-navisi, from a. 

khhs, V. and K navlsi writing). 

What relates to the ^vernment derks and 
accountants. An article w the adwoif 

or cesses introduced' by Kkanf being 

originally a russoom or fee exacted fiom tlie 


ZemindarSf at the renewal of their annual leases, 
by the Mutseddies, or clerks of the khaUa y but 
afterwards extendi to other objects. v« Khai^sa. 

KHEREEF, 

(a. khar'jf). 

Autumn, autumnal harvest 

KHERYAUT, 

(a. khairdf). 

Good deeds, charities, alms. Allowances for 
occasional charity to the poor of all persuasions ; 
an item of the Muscohat, q. v. 

KHEl'ERY, 

(A corruption of s. ?tf^ kshatriya^ 
)ronounced khetri in the vulgar dia- 
ects). 

A man of the second or military tribe. 

KHILAUT, 

A. hhilazt'). 

robe of honour with which princes confer 
dignity. An item of tl|e ahwah or imposts. See 
Zyr Mathote. 

KHIRCH GRAM, 

(p. kharjA-grdm^ from r. 

khatj expense, and. s. irPT grama a 
village). 

Expense of the village. Contributions levied 
in the villages, professedly to defray the expeiLscs 
incurred by the Potails^ or their servants, and by 
others, in travelling to the cntcherry of the district 
on the public alFairs of the viihiges. 

KHOUE KUOSHT, 

(Properly i>. khud-kdsht, from 

khud self, and kaslitaii to 

• sow seed). 

Self-sown or cultivaYed. Applied to Ryots^ the 
term means those who cultivate land in the viUage 
where they reside, and by hereditary right ; also 
the laud yo cultivated. 

KHOMAR, 

(n. ^lilts’ khdmdr). 

Threshing floor. Lands, the Ryots of which 
do not pay a money-rent, but divide the produce 
at certain rates of share witli the Zemindar ; con- 
tradistinguished from rioty lands, in wlncli the 
government dues afre paid ifi money. 

KHOOSHBASH, by mistake,. CHOOOB ASH, 

^ 9t ^ 

(p. khtish-bAsh'). 

One who lives happily or at his ease. A de- 
scription of inhabitants in the Ceded Districts. 

KHORAK AFFUL, 

(p. JUil kh&ruk‘U(^&l), 

Food of elephiuits. An aUow^ce in S^lket fur 
nuintaining elephants when caught. 

KHUDIAN, 

^ (Frqsm tam. Atitfi). 

A cul|(ivator. v. Coodi. 
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' KUT 

KULWAR, • 

hKlw&r). 

According to ull, generuK The term is ap- 
plied to a settlement of the land revenues, when 
the rent of each indivitlual Ryot is fixed and 
collected by the officers of government, without 
the intermediate agency of Zetnindars or farmers 
of the revenue. See Ryotwar. 

KUMENATUM, 

The farming stock of an individual, such as his 
ploughs, bullocks, slaves or servants, &c. 

KUMJ, 

(p. ^ kami). 

Deficiency. Deficiency in the weight or 
value of coin; interior crutch or expenditure. 
N. B. Kumjsagon in p. 682. should have been 
divided by a comma, being two words, namely, 
ktimi and sagon. 

KUMPLI, 

In the Ceded Districts, a draw-well. 
KUNGANUM, 

Fees paid to the Company as an indemnity for 
the expense of overseeing the just appropriation 
of podoa shclawo^ and the cutting and division 
of the crop. 

KIJNKAL, 

(h. Jl^ kavglil). 

Poor, miserable. Kttnkal lands are lands the 
revenues of which are uppropraated f<>r the 
support of poor persons. 

KIJIICIIA, 

(a. kharjahj p. Aj- kharchak)* 
Expenditure. 

KUllNUM, 

(tel. karmniy s. karanahy 

^A secretary, writer, clerk. Sec Curnum. 

KUSHEM, 

In the Ceded Districts, a streamlet or w^ater- 
course from a spring. 

KUSSOGR, 

(a.j^ kusur). 

Want, defect, <leficiency. An item of the 
abxmb formerly levied as part of the di*h 
kurcha^ or village charges, to make up for 
the deficiency in the ^'UjHfcs eolbeted in the 
mofussili or interior of the country, which, 
under the Mogul government, were re(]uired 
to be paid into die treasury at an ecjiml 
standard. 

KUTCHA, 

(h. kachdf n. k&ncha). 

Raw? efude, immature, v. Cutciia. 

KUTCHA BALLANNY, BALUNNY, or 
BEKENNY, 

A term used in Dinagqiore. A resumption 
of one-tenth proporiion of land held by the 
Ryots. V. Kutcha and Coicha, 

KUTKENA, 

( b . katkin&y 

All under farm. 


KYV~LOO— MAD 

KIJTKENADAR, 

(n. ^ I H l<l katkinAddry 

An under-tenant, fanner, or renter. 
KUTLAI, 

In the Ceded Districts, a field. 

KIJTTEI, 

V. Kutlai. 

KYAL, 

(a. Jl^ kayaiy 

A weighman. The person who weighs out 
the respective shares of the crops in a village. 

KYVEDOOTH, 

A form of mortgage and transfer of landed 
property in Malabar. 


L. 

LAC, 

(A provincial corruption of s. ^58? 
lakshay 

One hundred thousand.. N. B. A lack of 
Bengal sicca mpccs is, at 2s. 6^/., equal to pounds 
sterling 12,500. 

LAKERAJF^ 

(a. lA-khtraj^ compounded of tho 
privative particle la and khiraj 
rent). 

Rent-free. Lands rent-free; or lands the 
government clues from which are assigned to any 
])erson for his ow^n benefit, or are a})propriate(i 
to any public purpose, llie term is used in 
contradistinction to Malgozary, cj. v. 

LINGUMUT, 

linga^viatay 

One who worships the IJngam. • 

LOMBALLIES, . 

V. Beegarah. 

LOMBARDIES, 

V. Beeoauah. 


LOONTABURDAKS, 

A tyixxgraphical mistake for Soontadurdars, 

q. V. 



MAAL, 

See Mal and Mehal. 

MADESTRUM, 

(tam. madiyastani^ for s. 
madhyasthamy 

Standing between; mediation. The media- 
tion of a Poligar to protect a Circar village from 
any breach of faith on the part of government 
or its officers. 
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MAL 

MADRASSA, 

(a. madrasah), 

A college. 

MADRISSA, 

See Maduassa. 

MAGANY, 

(tam. m&ganam). 

A district. 

MAGANNY, 

Sec Magany. 

MAGAUN, 

See Magany. 

. MAIIA,TANACUM, 

Sec Maiiajanum. 

MAHAJEN, 

Sec Mahajanum. 

MAHA.IANUM, 

(tam. inahA-janayn, s. JT^T^PT maha- 
jana), 

A great person ; a merchant. Proprietor of 
land equivalent to Mehhassaoak, (j, v. 

MAHL, 

See Meiial. . 

MAIIMOOL, 

See Mamool. 

MAHOOTEllAN, 

mahattartin a Persian corruption 
in the plural number of s. 
mahatti'A). 

Lands given for the maintenance of respectable 
persons, \\oX,J}rahmans. 

MAHSOOL, 

ttuihsiil). 

Collected. Tlie pnaluce or sum of any thing. 
I'lie amoutit or produce of the sa^rr duties on 
salt imported, manufactured and consumed. 

MAHSOOL SAYER, 

(p. jiL) ynahsul-i-say/ir). 

The produce of the saijer duties, v. Mah- 

8001 .. 

MAHSOULY PE(5n, 

(p. mahsul'i, from a. ynah- 

sul). 

A /VoM-employed in the collections, v. MaH'- 
SOOL. 

MAL, 

(a. JU mdl.) 

Wealth, property. Revenue, rent ; particu- 
larly that arising from territory, in contra- 
distinction to the customs and duties levied on 
personals, called sayeb, q. v. Sec also Meual, 
widi which term this is often confounded by 
Europeans. 

( 35 .) 


MAR 

MALGUZAR, 

(p. maUguzAr), 

Who pays rent or revenue. The term is 
applicable, to every description of person who 
holds land paying a revenue Ui goveniment, whe- 
ther as tenant, Zemifidar, or farmer. 

MALGIJZARRY, 

(p. miil-guzArl, from a. JU mAd 

wealth, property, revenue, and 
guzAshtan to quit, leave, discharge^ 
pay). . 

Paying revenue. A term applied to assessed 
lands, or lands paying revenue to goverinnent ; 
also the rent of such lands. 

MALOlTZAIlllY TEHSIL KOOL, 

(p. J^ Jj-aoc’ malguzAri-tahsU-i- 

kuU). 

I'lic rent, or land revenue, according to the 
whole collections. Net revenues levied from 
Zertiindars tmd farmers, and on officers of govern- 
ment. 

MALZAMIN, 

(r. ^UU mdl-zamin). 

Bondsman for the discharge of a debt, or pay- 
ment of rent. See Mai.zaminek. 

malzaminEe, 

(p. mdUzAynini). 

Written security for the due pavment of a debt 
or rt^veinie. 

MALIK, 

( a . mdlik^. 

Master, lord, proprietor ; owner. 

MALIKANA, 

, (p. ynalikdnah^ from a. l1J3U 

mdlUcy q. v.). 

What relates or belongs to a person as master 
or head man.* 'llw malUxana ol‘a. Moruddirn^ or 
head is a share of each Bijofu produce 

received by him as a customary due, forming an 
article of tlie Nkakdauky, cj. v. The term is 
also applicable to the nunvm\ or allowance to 
village collecii>rs, or Mociiddims of such villages 
us pay rents immediately to the khalsa^ being an 
item of the Muscorat, ij. v. See also Mo- 

CUDIMS. 

MAMOOL, 

(a. maz7)iuiy 

Practised, established, usual, customary. 

MANGUN, 

( b . jt\P'^’mAng(m.) 

Begging, request ; one of the cesses or ahw<df, 
A tiix or imposition formerly levied by the officers 
stationed at the chokies and ghatds, 

MAIIAH, 

Perquisites from the crop, fees in kind, so 
called in the Nortliern Cirrars^ the same as Rus- 
sooM, q. v* 
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MER 


MIN 


MEERASSEE, 


MARAMirr, 

(a. marammaty 

Mending} repairing. 

MAROCHA', 

A tax on marriages. 

MATAFURRUCKAT, 

(a. pi. cylijk* mutqfarrikit). 

Separate, scattered, dispersed, various. Scat- 
tered divisions or portions of land. 

MATAYENAH, 

See Mutanieh. 

MATIIOOT, 

See Matiiote. ^ 

MATHOOT FEEL KANEM, 

(r. mathot-ufil-khandli). 

An imposition for the elephant house or stable. 
A smdmhdarnf article of tin- abwab or cesses estali- 
lished by Sujnh lOtaun, being a contribution to 
defray the expense of feeding the elephants of 
the Nazim and Dewan. 

MATHO'I'E, spelt also MATHOOT, MA- 
THOOL and MUTHOTE, 

(ii, math6t). 

Capitation, contribution, imposition. An oc- 
casional impost or tax, sometimes incJiuled in 
the AiiWAii, <]. V, aScc also Zyjr. ^Iathote. 

MAtTNIUM, 

(TAM. maniifcmu from s. mamja^ 

resj)ectal)le, honourable). 

A ^rant of land, or aissigiinient of the govern- 
ment sliare ol' the produce therefrom, to the 
. revenue officers, and the jmblic servants of the 
villages in the Northern Cimns, See Enam, 
SiJNNOD- Tuukabuddy, and Pitchay\ 

MAUZA, 

(a. mauzas^, 

A place, a village. 

MAUZAWAR, 

(p. maiiza^A^^Vy from a. 

mauzaz. a ]dace, a village). 

^ IJy villages. A village settlen^int, where the 
officers of the government funned out the lands 
of the whole village to an individual, or to the 
community of a village. 

MEDDUD, 

See Muddud. 

MEDDED MAa^'H, 

See Modded Mash. 

MEERASS, 

, (a. mtras or mirath). 

Heritage, patrimony. 

MKERASSADAR, 

(p. mirasa^d/tr.) 

ITie holder or possessor of a heritage, v. 
. Meeiiass. The proprietor of land. * 


Hereditary, hereditary property. The land of 
a Meerassaoau, q. v. 

MEHAAL, 

See Mehal. 

I^IEHAL, MAHL, MHAL, MAAL, MO- 
HAUL, MEIIAUL, MEHAAL, MAL. 

(a. mahdll plur. of mahall 

properly a place). 

Places, districts, departments. Places or 
sources of revenue, particularly of a torritorial 
nature : lands. N, B. This term should not, 

U.S is often the case, be confounded with JU 
wu/, another Arabic word, to an incorrect ear, , 
something like it in sound. Ma/mll denotes the 
places or lands yielding a revenue ; but mdl is 
the rent or revenue itself arising from the lands. 
See Mal. 

MEHAIJL, 

Sec Mehal. 

MEHMANY, 

( mikmdnU from i\ mihmdn a 
guest). 

What relates to a guest; bos|)itality. Allow- 
ance for entertaining pilgrjms, travellers, and 
strangers in general ; an item of the Muscouat, 
q. V. 

MELWA 8 SY, 

111 the peninsula, extra produce partly appro- 
priated to the use of temples and other rcligiou.s 
[Hirposes. 

MKN-AU riSTY, 

Grand master of artillery. 

MENEWAR, 

In Malabar^ a person who keeps the district 
accounts called hohlij^, 

MAHL, 

See Mehal. 

MOHALZAMINEE, 

See MXlzaminee. 

MHASOOL, 

Sec Mahsool. 

MHASOOL SAYER, 

See Mahsool Saieu. ^ 

MILKEUT, 

(a. mtlhiyai)^ 

Property, proprietary right. 

MILKEUT ISTIMRAR, 

(p. milkiyat44slmrdr)* 

Proprietary right in continuation. 

MILKUIT, 

See Milkeut. 

MINHA, 

(a. min-hd). 

Literalh, from that. Deduction, substrac- 
iion. 
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MOC 

MOBAI, 

■ (a. mubUX). 

By purchase or sale* Manufacture of salt by 
contract purchase. 

MOCASAU, 

See Mocassau. 

MOCASSA, 

See Mocassau* 

MOCASSAU, 

Peons^ in the Northern drears^ who were 
paid by grants of land, subject to a quit rent 
only. V. Peon. . 

^MOCUDDIM, 

(a. mukaddam). 

Placed before, antecedent, prior, • ftiremost. 
Head Pyot^ or principal man in u village, who 
superintends the affairs of it, and, among other 
duties, collects tlie rents of government within 
his jurisdiction. The same officer is in Bav^al 
called also Mundvl^ and in the Peninsula Goad 
and PotaiL 

MOCUDDIMY, 

(p. mukaddamu from a. 

mukaddmn). • 

What relates to a Mocuddim, Ulie rmaoom 
or share of each Ryof^ produce received by the 
Mocuddim^ an article of the neakdany : also the 
nancar or allowance to village collectors or Mo~ 
cuddims of such villages as pay rents immediately 
to the khalsoj being an article of the muscaraU 
See Malikana. 

MOCUDMY, 

See MocuDdimy. 

MOCUM, 

See Mokeemw 

MOCURRER, 

. 

(a.j^ mukarrar'). 

Fixed ; established ; permanent. What is fixed 
or settled. 

. 

MOCURRERY, 

(p mukarrari, from a. jJL< mu- 
karrar). . • 

As applied to lands, means lands let on a 
fixed lease. Hie term is also applied to the 
government dues from the Catel, q. v. 

MOCURRERYDAR, 

(p.jb*!^^ mukarrari-ddr). 

Possessor of a lease or grant for a fixed pe- 
riod. V. Mocurber and Mocorrery. 

MOCURREY, 

See MoetTBRERv. 

MOCURREYDAR, 

See Mocurbebyiiar. 

(8S.) 


MOK 

MODAKIL, 

(a. vmd^Ul pi. of JeL madhlwi). 
Introductions, anomcations, additiohs. An- 
nexations or additions of lands to a paitioilar 
financial division; or lands acquired, conid- 
dered H-ith raference to revenue. See Mox- 

HARIJE. 

MOFUSSIL, 

(a. J.^ mttfassal). 

Separated, particularised, distinguished, di- 
vided into distinct parts, detailed. The subor- 
dinate divisions of a district, in contradistinc- 
tion to the term sadilur, whieh implies the chief 
seat of government; also tlic country, as opposetl 
4> town : the interior of the country. As ap- 
plied to accounts, the term signifies detailed, or 
those accounts which are made up in the vil- 
lages and pergunnahs^ or larger divisions of 
country, by the Puiwarties^ Canof^goesy or &- 
rkhtadars. As applied to charges, it signifies 
the expense of village and jwrgunnah officers 
employed in the business of receiving, collect- 
ing, settling, and registering the rents; such 
as Mocuddimsy Putwarriesy Peo)iSy Pykesy Canon- 
goesy Serkhtadarsy TilmldarSy AumeefiSy &c. &c. 

MOFUSSIL DEWANNY ADAWJJtJT, 

(p. wulljkfi mujassal diwdni 

c.addtat).^ 

Provincial court of civil jusdee. 

MOGANY, 

See Maoany. 

MOGGS, 

See Muob. 

MOHAUL, 

See Mehal. 

MOHIR, 

* See Mohreu. 

MOHRER, MOHIR, MOHUR, MORAH, 
MOHERRIE, 

(a. muJiarrir). 

A writer, a clerk in an office. 

MOHTEREFA, 

(a. muhtarifah). 

Artificers. Taxes, personal and professional, 
on artificers, merchants, and others; also on 
houses, implements of agriculture looms, &c. a 
branch of tne Saver, q. v. 

MOHTERFA, 

See Mohtbrefa. • 

MOHUR, 

"See Mohrer. 

MOHURRIE, 

See Mohrer. 

MOKEEM, 

(a. muki ^ im ). 

Who fixes or settles. An apf^aiser. 
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MOR 

MOKHAIlIJE, 

(a. mahhdry pi. of ^ jkf * makhrqj '). 

Ex})eiises, deductions, exclusions. Territory 
dismembered and lost to the revenue, forming 
a head of deductions from the collections of the 
Zemindars in their accounts, under the ^nerol 
term Wazeat, q. v. ITie reverse of Moda- • 
Kii., q. V. 

MOLAVY, 

See Moolavy. 

MOLUNGEE, 

(h. malangi ). 

Manufacturer of salt. 

MONIGAK, 

(tam. maniydkar ). 

A surveyor. A supravisor, or manager. 

MOOFTY, 

(a. mufti ). 

The Muhammadan law officer who declares the 
sentence. 

MOOLAVY, 

(a. maulavi ). 

A learned and religious man. An interpreter 
of the Muhammadan law. 

MOOLGUENY, 

V. Mol Gueny. 

MOOLVY, 

See Moolavv. 

MOONSHEE, 

(a. viunshi ). 

Letter-writer, secretary. N. B. Europeans 
give this title to the native who instructs them in 
ma Persian language. 

MOOTAH, 

(Probably for tam. motai a heap or 
parcel). 

In the Northern Circars, a small district or 
subdivision of a country, consisting of a certain 
number of villages more or less. A farm of 
several villages. 

MOOTAHDAll, 

The holder of a Mootah, q. v. A person on 
whom, the xemindarry rights of a moolah arc con- 
ferred by the government, under tlie conditions 
of a perpetual settlement. 

MOOTAHDARRY, 

Wliat relates to a Mootahdar, q. v. 

mootaNieh, 

(a. mutatayyanaJift 

A militaiy station, post, or command. Sta- 
tioned trocqis. Sebundtt or provincial corjjs. 

MOPILLAS, 

A tribe of Arabs setded on the Malahar&mi. 

MORACA, 

See Marocha. 


MUD 

MORACHA, 

See Marocha. 

MORAH, 

In CanarOy rent in kind. A field, let U> a 
tenant at will, is reckoned and ctdled a field of 
so many morahs. 

MOSHAIRA, 

(a. mushdharah). 

Monthly stipend, pension, salary, pay or 
wages. A monthlyallowauce granted by tne state 
to a Zemindar when suspended from his office. 

MOTERPHA, 

See Mohterefa. * 

MOTRARPHA, 

See Mohterefa. 

MOULACHO, 

Native militia. Selmndy corps. 

MOUZA, 

(a. nutiifZO'C^. 

A place; a village; tlie cultivated lands of a 
village. 

MOUZAWAR, 

(v. j\j nuvuzot.-’wdr from a. 

mauzas. a village. 

By villages. A term employed to designate 
a village settlement 

MOUZERA, 

See Muzera. 

MOUZERAH, 

See Muzera. 

MOVEN or MOYEN ZABITAH, 

(A. dajU mus.ayyan zdbitah). 
Established custom. Charges, •collections so 
called in the Ceded Districts. * 

MUCHELKA, 

(t. Ail*.'* nvuchalkah). 

A solemn engagement or declaration in writ- 
ing. 

MUCHELkA IN DABUD, 

(r. Alls'* muchalkah in ddrad). 

“ The engageTncnt contains this.” The title 
of a written declaration, which, under the JMTm- 
hammadan administration of the Northern Cir- 
cars^ was produced by the dumildar or collector 
general, signed jointly by the Demooks and 
DespondeahSj purporting that ^ they had not, in 
the way of bribery or otherwise, paid any thing 
to the agent of government, except what is spe- 
cified in the public accounts of receipts* 

MUCURRERY, 

(p. mukarrari). 

Relating to what is fixed or listablished ; as 
mucurrery leases, mucwrrery grants, &c* v« Mo- 

CUBREKY. 

MUDDUD, 

(a. JvX* madad^o 

Aid, help, assistance. ^ 
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MUZ 

MUSCOORY, 

(p. mazkliri,iT6m^\. maz- 

Mr). 

Small at single pergmmaJis, zmindctries, and 
petty mcM$t or talookdarries, paying rent through 
a superior Zemindar, v. Muscoor.. 

MUSHAIRA, 

(a. mushdharah). 

A bargain by tlie month. Monthly pay, salary, 
wages, or stt}iend. 

MUSHAIRA ROOLKERNAIN, ■ 

a 

(p. musMharah-i-kulkar- 

ndn). ** 

Monthly allowance to Brahman accountants in 
the Northern Circars. 

MUSHAOOL, 

A mistake for Mushroot, v. 

MUSHROOT, 

(a. mashnit). 

Stipulated, conditional. As applied to grants 
of lands, it signifies that the grants arc, either 
wholly or in part, to be appropriaited to parti- 
cular uses. 

MUSHROOT TANNAJAUT, ' 

(p. cjIs^UV mashrd4-i-t’lutndjdt). 

Conditional ajipropriations of land lajaghire 
for garrisons, and pensions. 

MUSNUD, 

(a. jcw masnad). 

The place of sitting: a seat. A throne or 
ckair of state. 

MUTAH, • . 

See MootAh. 

MUTAHDAR, 

See Mootaudab. 

MUTHOTE, 

See Mathote. 

MUTSEDDY, 

(a. mutasaddi). 

Intent upon. Writer, accountant, clerk in a 
public office. 

MUTT, 

(s. mafha). 

c 

A college, a convent 

MUZCOORAT* 
jSee MtraoooKAT. 

.MUZERA, 

(a. nunrojt). 

A cultivated fieSd sown or ready lor sowing, 
fn the Northern 0ncars'the term implies a ootn- 
ponent pa|i|t of a mouaa or village. 


MUZ— NAM 

MUZOONAT, ' 

(a. ffuimzdndt pi. of a. 

ma'wzdn). 

Weighed, adjusted ; settled or balanced, as on 
account. What has been adjusted or settl^. 
Allowed deductions applied to a variety of dis- 
bursements, such as the nanhar or aUowonce to 
the Zemindar, &c. 


N. 

NABOB, 

See Nawab. 

NAIB. 

(a. nayib). 

A dsfmty. 

NAIB NAZIM, 

(p. jJiU naib-ndzim). 

Deputy Nazim or governor. 

NAIG, 

See Naik. 

NAIK, 

(s. ndyak or ndyaka). 

Leader, conductor, chief ; petty military 
officer. 

NAIKWAR, 

(From s. ndyaka or ndyak, and 

the Persian possessive participle 'war 
together forming nayak-war). 

Possessing a ndyak. A village under the ma- 
nagement of a ndyak . , See Naik. 

naikwarry, 

(From s. ndyaka and p. 

wdri,^ forming ndyak-wdri). 

Any thing connected with a village, &c. 
under a Naik, q. v. Establishment of village 
Peons. 

NAIR, 

Chief, headman. The Nairs are a peculiar 
description of Hindus, principally of the military 
dass, who hold lands in Malabar, 

NAIR GUKNY, . . 

(Probably from nair chief, head, and 
gueny a tenant Or, it may be from 
nair a plough, and gueny a tenant} 
a plough tenant). 

A kind of soccage tenure in some parts of 
Ccaumu ;SeeOiHUirY. : 

NAIR MUL GUENY, 

See OuEinr Nair Mul. 

NAMBYsA, 

A cast dt Brahmans in the peninsitla. ' ' 
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;N1A; 

NAUNCAR, or NANCAR, 

(p.^lOU n&nk&Tt fhcan p. ^0 n&n bread). 
Allowance or assignment for bread or subsist* 
ence. An asslignment of land» or the govern* 
ment does from a particular portion of land» 
calculated to yield 5 per cent, on the net receipts 
into the treasury, held W a Zemindar. The term 
is also applied to the omcial lands of the Canon- 
goes and other revepue servants. 

NAUT or NAUTUM, 

(8. ndthOt TAM. n&tam). 

Lord, nuister, headman. 

NAUTAWAR, 

(From s. n^tha lord, master, and 

the Persian possessive particle war, 
together forming n&th^wdr). 

Having a lord or master. Certain villages 
superintended by headmen called Nauts or 
Nautums, on the part of mvemment. See 
Naut. Tlie term is also used for headman. 

JJAUTSELLAVOO, 

(TAM. ndta-silavu). 

Expenses or charges account the headman. 
See Naut. 

N^AUTAM KAR, . 

(tam. ndtam-kdr). 

Headman or cultivator of a village. See Naut. 
NAUT CURNUM, 

Head village accountant. See Naui* and 
CURNUM. 

NAWAB, 

(a. Adj. sup. degree nmmhb or 
»atwdh,*from a. nSofib a deputy). 

Very great deputy, vicegerent, viceroy. ^The 
governor of a province under the Mogul govern* 
m^nt, whom we*call Nabob. N. B. The title of 
Nawaby by courtesy, is often given to persons of 
high rank or station. . 

NAVEL CAVELLV, 

See Desha Cavei.. . 

NAZIM, 

(a. n&zm). 

Composer, arranger, adjuster. The first offi* 
cer or governor of^ proviime, and minister of 
the department of crhninal justice-; styled also 
Nawedf and Soubahdear. 

NAZIR, * * ,, 

(a. JpU nAsir). 

A supervisor jpr inspector. 

NAZIR JEMMADAR, 

(p. n&zhr^amotMr'). 

Inspecting captain or (dficer, A head Bum. 

NEABUT, 

(a. uwU niy4baf)i 

Lieu tena i tqr, vicmReiK^. The offieet ad^ 
mstration, and joiismcHon of a Nawasi, q. y. 
(85*) * . 


NIR 

NEAKDARRV, 

(p. nSk-c^ri). 

Holding or keeping safe or well; aidsgiiard. 
Perquisites or foes received or collected fioipft the 
^otss being shares a( tlie produce of 
lands appropriated to pardcuiar public officers in 
die village, or other persons. 

NEEMSALY, 

(p. nim-sM). 

Half yearly. 

NEEM TUCKY, or NEEM TANKA, 

• (From p. ^ ntm half, and b. tdkd 
or tangkd a rupee). 

^ A perquisite of half a rtgiee in the hundred 
on the assul Jamma, an additional allowance to 
the Catwngoes ,• being an item of the Miisco* 

BAT, q. V. 

NEEMUCKY, 

(p. namakiy from uJUi namak salt.) 

Saline, salt. Salt lands. 

NEERGANTEE, 

Distributer of water for irrigadon in die penin- 
sula. 

NEER MOODUT, or NEH MOODUT, 

A contract by which a mortgagee in 2iakd>ar 
advances a further sum on a landra estate at die 
expiration of die former term. 

NEERNALLY, 

The ofiering to the deity upon commencing 
the measurement. 

NEGABAUN, 

(p. nigdh-bdn). 

A watchman or guard. A petty officer of 
police. 

NEKDY, 

. V. Nuckdy. 

NESF NAICKWARIAN, 

(p. ni^-i-nayakw6ridn). 

Literally, half of the naikmrries. Half the 
wages of the village Peons. See Naikwabry, 

NESHT, or NISHT, 

(s. npshta). 

Lost, deficient. Extra assessment in Canara 
for deficimicies of rent. 

NIRK, 

(p. ^ tdrkh). 

Price ; price settled by the police^ prl«« eui^ 
rent. Standard rate by which lands are assessed, 
formed on the produce and measuresnent them 
at so much per lego. In stnne districts each 
viiljSge has ii^ bwn. The abmb or cesses are 
additions to the nirk, sometimes Included in it^ 
and sometimes not; but always levied in certam 
proportions to it. 

NIRKBANDY, 

nirkhJbandi). 

Iftxh^ the price. The record exhShit^ the 
Nike, ^ v. 
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PARAGOODY, 

See Paaacoody. 

PABAGOODY WARUM," 

(TAM. para-kvtdi->a 3 ^am). 

The share c£ a Paracoody, q.- v. See also 
Warum. 

PARBUNNY, « 

(a. parvam). 

What relates to the Hindu festivds at the new 
and full moon. A tax sometimes levied by Ze- 
mindars and farmers on the tenants. ' 

PARIAR, 

A term used by Europeans in India to desig- 
nate the outcasts of the Hindu tribes, and the 
vilest things of tlieir kind. * 

PASBAUN, 

(p. pas-ban). 

A watchman or guard. See Gorial. 

PASHENGARY, 

The same as PAtABHOouM, q. v. 

PATAM, 

(tam. pdtam a corruption of s. M’l pa- 
tram a leaf). 

A lease, or simple lease, in MalaSar, die some 
as Pottdh in Bengal, See Waruu Patam. 

PATNA CHITTY and BOGAIM^, 

Tax upon the heads or chiefs of the right and 
left hand casts^ who each collected from their 
casts certain impositions. Patna CHtt^, or Shittify 
also means die head merchant of a town who 
setdes disputes of casts, and frequently collects 
the taxes from them. 

PAULBHOGUM, 

• See Palabhogum. 

PAtJN, 

(h. Jj par.). 

Leaf of the piper betel plant, Which the natives 
chew with the araca nut and a small quantity of 
prepared shell-lime. * 

PAUNMALA, 

(h. %<^Jipdn-rntild). 

BetelAeaf-^rdtexi. Ground suitable to the 
cyltiire of the piper-betel plant. Ifuiyah garden 
lands. V. Nun jab. 

PAUNMALEE, 

See Paummala. 

PAYMELE, 

(p. 

Tripling upder ftmt. Deductions for the de> 
.'iBStadona occasioned by the march of an army. 

PEEROOTER, 

(From p.jfjpir an old man, a Muhem- 
madan or saint, wi^ a Hindu 
te^natmn.) 

AUovnidi^ to MvJtmmadmi sages. A par- 
..taculRr descriptwm of lands hdid rent free^ or 
.^assimimenis of the government dues from par-* 
ticolar lands enfoyed by audipersons. N.B. A 
term not in ^nMnmon use. 


PIC 

PEISHWA, 

(P. lyt-j piskwd). 

Guide, leader. The prime minister of die 
Mahratta government- 

PELAJURY, 

A species of grain. 

PELEAMUNAUM, 

(Probably a mistake for tam. puUya- 
marum). 

Tamarind tree. 

PEON, 

(Probably a corruption of p. » jrtjj pi- 
yddah). 

A footman, a foot soldier. An inferior officer 
or servant employed in revenue, pidice, or judicial 
duties. He is sometimes armed with a sword and 
shield. 

PERGUNNAH, 

(p. pdrganah). 

A small district consisting of several villages, 

. being a subdivision of a CHUCKiA0q. v. 

PERGUNNAT EL JUMMA, 

(a. i^d^j^pargandt-vl-jamaa), 

A term intended to denote the accoimts show- 
ing the revenues of apergunnahy and the aggregate 
of the rents of the villages, after deducung the 
Mqfussil charges. N. B. Tlie term is not in 
general use. 

PERMARREE LAND, 

Land in which the thorn and other shrubs have 
grown requiring to be cut up and cleared by die 
hatchet. 

PESHANUM, 

(tam. pisanam). 

A species of fine rice ; the peshhnum harvest 
* begins about the latter end of January, and ends 
about the begiiming of June. • 

PESHCAR, 

pdSh-kar for pdsk-i- 

Mr, from uLa pish before and kdr 
work, business, af&ir). 

Chief agent or manager | chief assistant. 

PESHCUSH, 

(p. pisli-kashy from pish 

before and kash draw). , 

A present, particularly to government, in 
consideration of an appointment, or as an ac- 
knowledgement for any tenure. Tribute, fine, 
quit-rent, advance on the stipulated revenues. 

tribute formerly paid by the PeU^ars to 
government. The first firuks of on appomtraent, 
or grant of Umd. 

PETTAH, 

(tam pettm). r 

Die iuburbs of a fortified town. 

PICOTAH,^ 

A laadbkm for tuning water to irrigato 
in the penhiittla. 
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PILLWANY, 

(tam. pilbi and pullu grass, pibvSri and 
pukoiri graasy^ 

A tex on grass or pasture ; grass land. 

PLAKETA, 

Uncultivated, waste or deserted land. 

POITAL, 

See PoTAiL. 

POLLIGAR, 

(tam. pdjlaij/a-gdran or pdlai^a-gdr). 
Head of a village district. Military chieftain 
in th^ peninsula similar to hill Zemindar in the 
Northern drears the chief of a PoixUM, q. v. 

POLLUM, 

♦ 

(tam. p/ilaiyam, from s. pdlyam 

to be protected). 

In the peninsula, means a district held by a 
PoLUGAK, q. V. Also a town. 

PONICANDO, 

Hill fields. 

pooliapi/t, 

(Probably for s. pdlya-palt). 

Plead of the pdlyam {pollum). Lands in tlie 
hands of Paligars or Zemindars, and not under 
tlie immediate management of government. See 
PULIAPUT. 

POOLBUNUY, 

(p. pul-band i). 

Repairing the embankments. 

POONAS or POONASS FUSSIL, • 

Cotton harvest. Small grain harvest in the 
Northern drears. 

POONJEE,, 

See PuNjAH. 

POONYUM PATAM^ 

• ■ . 

• (tam. pOnyam-pdtam, s. ^ 

H puny am patramy 

Literally, a fair or equitable pottaJi, or written 
engagement. A lease where the rent^nd inU*rest 
of the sum advanced by the tenant to the landlord 
seem security for each other; and nearly tJie 
same as Kannum Patum, q. v, 

POOROOPA, 

Enaum or grants of land paying a fixed money 
rent or tribute in^the DinfjUgid and Tintmelly 
provinces. See Poroopoo. 

POOSHTEE BUNDY, 

(p. pushtafhbandi from p. 

pmhtah or p, pushti, a prop or 

buttress ; an embankment, and p. 
bandi making fast or repairing). 

Repairing the embankments. An article of 
the Zyr Mathote, q. v. 

POREMPOCO, ^ 

Barren land wholly uncultivated, and not to be 
cultivated. See Purrampoke. 

POROOPA, 

See PooRooPA and Poroopoo. 
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PUL 

POROOPOO, 

Nunjah or wet grain land payii^ a. fixed 
money rent in TitmeveUy. See Nunjah and 
PooROOPA. 

POTAIL, 

Head man of a villtige who collects the rents 
from the other ryois therein, and has the general 
superintendence of its concerns. The same 

S rson who in Bernal is called Mocuuoim and 

UNDUE, q. v. 

POTALIES, 

See P0T41L. 

POTEEL, . 

See PoTAiE. , 

POTTAH, 

(n. b pattd, probably a corruption of 
s. qq patra a leaf) a leaf of paper, 
&c.). 

A lease granted to the cultivators on the 
part of governnn'.ut, either written on papor^ 
or engraved with a style on the leaf of the fan 
palmira tree, by Europeans called cadjan. See 
Patam. 

POTTAHS JANAJ^T, 

(h. cjle^Usf b paltaymfffdt). 

Pottahs or leases given to the cultivators indi- 
vidually. See Pori’AH and Janatat. 

POTTAHS TUCKA, 

(Probably foi- Pottahs Teecka'). 

Pottahs OTanted to small farmers. See PoT- 
TAH and 1 UCKA. 

PUCKALLY, 

A man who, in the peninsula, carries water in 
leathern bags or skins 011 a bullock. 

PUGDI, 

An extra assessment imposed in 1711, la 
Ganara. 

• PULATHY, 

Damaged prtxiuce. 

PULIAPUT, 

(TAW. pdMyavat, s. p/tlya- 

vat, or s. qi^qqf^ pdlya-patt). 

Literally belonging to a Pollum, q. v. Lands 
in the iiands^of Poligars, or Zemindars, and not 
utider the immediate inanagemcnl of government. 
See PooLiAPUT. 

PULLEF., 

(tam. palU). 

The name of a cast, who, in ihejaghirc, either 
by castom or rule, have a hereditary right of 
service under the Meerassadars, and ore entitled 
to one third of the share which the letter receive 
of the crops. 

PULLER, 

(tam. pidlar). 

The name of a low cast of people who till tlie 
land in Tanjwe, and are considered the slaves of 
the soiL 

PULLERWURRY, 

The name of a tax levied on the PvSter cast in 
the Dindigul province. See Puu.vit. 

K • 
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PULLIUM, 

See PuTi'iAM. 

PULLOO PAIEA, 
Labouring Pullers, 


V. POIXEB. 


PUNAHE, 

(s. ptmydhah'). 

Literally, a holiday. The name of a zemin- 
dterry charge in Bwrdvxai. See Puneah and 
PuNEAii Kubtch. 

PUNCHAIT, 

(s* pancM^ita). 

Five assembled. An assembly or jury of 
five persons to whom a cause is referred tor 
investifi^ion and dt^isiou; an ancient Hindu 
establishment. 

PUNDARA, 

See PUNDABAH Vadiky. 

PUNDARAH VADIKY, 

Villages in the Southern of which the 

absolute proprietary right is chiefly held by in- 
habitants of the fourth, or lowest Hindu tribe, 
called Soodras. 

PUNDARAH VANDIKY, 

See PuNDAHAH Vadiky. 

PUNDARY VADIKY, 

See PuNDABAH Vadiky. , 

PUNDIT, 

(s. MR-in panditd). 

A learned Brahman. 

PUNDLE KRUTCH, 

■An article of zetnindartj/ charges in Dinage- 
pore. 

PWEAH, 

(s. punydhah'). 

Literally, a holiday. The day when the set- * 
tlement for the new year is nuide. 

PUNEAH KURtCH, 

(h. Uw puny6~kfiarch'). 

Expenses incurred at the Puneah, q. v. An 
item of zemindarry charges. 

PUNG, 

* (XAM. pangu). 

Part, portion, dividend, lot, share. A por- 
tion or shtu'e of a village in Tanjore, tlie same as 
Baitcham, q. V, 

PUNJA, i 

Sec Punjab. 

PUNJAH, 

(TAM. punjai). 

Land that cannot be easily watered by arti- 
cial means, depending chiefly on the &11ing rains 
for irrigation, and therefore unfit for the cultiva- 
tion of rice. See Nunjah. 

PUNJAB 

See PuNJAH. 

PUN.1AYET, 

See PuNCMAiT. 


PYC 

PUNJEE, 

See Punjab. 

PURRAMPOKE, 

Land utterly unproductive, such as sites of 
towns and villages; beds rivers, and, in 
some cases, of tanks; roads and extensive 
tracts of stony and rocky ground where no 
plough can go. 

PUTTAH, 

See PoTTAH. 

PUTTEE, 

Tlie share of a village Zemindar in the district 
of Benares. 

PU'PTEEDAR, 

The bolder of a share in the property of a 
village in the district of Benares. See Puttee. 

PUTTEEL and PUTTELL, for POTAIL, 

q. V. 

PUTTI, 

An extra assessment mode in addition to the 
standard rent in Bednore in the years 1718 and 
1758. 

PUTTIAM, 

(tam. patiyam). 

A written engagement, the same as Patam 
and PoTTAH, q. v. 

PUTTIOM, 

Sec PuTTIAM. 

PUTTOOKUT RYOTS, 

The same as Meekassadabs, q. v. 

PUTTUCKDAR, 

(h. patakddr). 

Literally, book-keeper, accountant. A species 
of Zemindar or collector ui Taryore, who had 
the charge of a greater or less number of vil- 
lagQjS, and resembling the Naufmars in the 
Jaghire. 

k UTWARRY, 

(h. putwdr’i). ^ 

Village accountant, tlie same as the Cumum m 
the penini^la. 

PYACARRY, 

(h. pay-kdri from v, pay tlie 

foot, and k&ridan to cultivate, 

to labour). 

A snb-tenantor Jhusbondj^an, who cultivates 
the land of another for one or more years by 
agreement, for which he is entiUed to a certain 
proportion hf the produce, the same as Pya- 
cooDY, Pabacoddy, and Pykaust, q. v. 

PYACOODY, 

(From V. pay the foot, and tam. 

kudi a peasant or cultivator). 

An under or sub-tenant, tlie some ns Para- 
coojwr, q. V. 

PYCARRY, 

See Pyacabby. 

PYCOTTAH, 

See PicoTAH. 
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PYK— RAJ 

PYKAUST, 

■ (h. cuAlCU p4y‘h;6sht, from p. pay 

, the foot, and k&shtan to culti- 
vate). 

An inferior or under tenant The term ap- 
plied to lands, means cultivated by an under- 
tenant or peasant belonging to another viHage. 
See Ftacarry. 

PYKAUST RYOTS, 

(From H. p&ykdsht). 

Under tenants or cultivators. Those who 
cultivate lands in a village to which tfa^ do 
not befong, and hold their lands upon a more 
indefinite tenure than the khode khnst ryots^ the 
pottahs or leases under which they hold being 
' generally granted with a limitation in point of 
time. &e Pykaust. 

PYKE, 

(H. payk from s. ^tft^pA^ka). 

A foot messenger. A person employed as a 
night watch in a village, and as a runner or 
messenger on tlie business of the revenue. 


R. 

RACHEWAR, 

(A corruption of P»j\pr]j r&jAa&r^ from 
s-TTSf raja, and p.^1^ tt’dr). 

Kdated to kings or nobles. A warlike tribe,' 
from which a part of the Zemitidars of the 
Northern Circars are descended. Tlie same as 
Rwaowars. 

RAHBERAl^, 

(p. rdh-baraHt'^A. oi' j r&h-bar, 

• from p, i\j r&K road, way, and ^ bar 
* carrying, conducting).. 

Road ' conductors or way guides. Allowance 
for an increased number of guides for Ilie conve- 
nience and protection of merchants and travel- 
lers, being an item of the Musgorat, q. v. 

RAHDARRY, 

(p. Aj r&h-ddn, from p. rah road, 
way, and p. from 

ddsktan to keep). 

Keeping the roads.* The term, applied to 
duties, means those collected at diflferent stations 
in the interior of the country from passengers, 
and on account of grain and other necessaries of 
life, by the Zemindars and other officers of go- 
vernment, being a branch of the Sayeu, q. v. 

RAJAI^ * ' 

(s. TT^TT r4jd, from the radical 
r^ shine). 

King, prince, chieftain, nobleman. A title 
in ancient times given to chiefs of the second or 
military Hindu tribe only. 
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ROB 

RAJE, 

(s. 

The title» office, cur jurisdiction of a Rajah, 

q. V. . 

RAJEPOOT, 

(A corruption of a. rcya- 

ptUrd). 

Literally, son of a king. The name of a war- 
like race of Hindus. 

RANNY, 

(A corruption of s. r^rd fem. of 
r^d). 

* Queen, princess ; wife of a Rajah, q. v. 
RAWWAR, 

(A cor^ ption of p. rqj-aa&r from 
s. TT3T r^a, and war). 

See Rachewar. 

RAYEL, 

A title equivalent to Rajah, given to the sove- 
reigns of Bijnu^er, or, more correctly, Vyaya- 
nagara. 

RAZENAMAH, 

(p. rdzi-ndmah, from a. 

rdzi satisfied, and p. 4ugU ndmak a wri^ 
ing). 

A written testimonial given by a ploiiitifi^ 
upon a cause being finally settled, that he is sa-* 
tisfied. The defendant gives a Safee Namah, 
q* V. 

RECMY, 

(p, rakami^ from a. rakam kind, 
soil;, species), « 

Of different sorts. Rupees of various denom-* 
*inations and value, 

REDDY, 

Sec Reodywar. 

REDDY WAR, 

(Probably from s. riddhi wealtii, 
and v.Ji^judr possessing). 

Wealthy, rich ; a rich man. A chief. * 

REKA, 

Standard rent in Canara. 

a 

RHEDDYWAR, 

See Rcddywar. 

ROBOCAR, 

.(p.jKij^ ru-ha-kdr'). 

Literally, face to the business. Intent upon nr 
ready for bnsiness. 

ROBOCARRY, 

(p. rd-ba4cdri, from 9. 

rd-^kdr). 

A form of instructions for proceeding in »|iar- 
Ucular boaness. See Robocar. 



SADERWARED, 

(a. 

Ready-money collections made in each village 
from the for supplying the cutcherry, or 

office of public business, witli lamps, oil, and 
stationery. 

SADWANIAN, 

(f. sadw&my&n). 

A company of pikemen consisting of one hun- 
dred men. Tlie expense of an establishment of 
pikemen of diffisrent trilies, stationed in pergun- 
noAs, and employed mAex DemocAcs or Zemindm-s, 
in the^Northern Circars. 

SADWARAIN, 

See Sadwanian. 

SADWARIAN, 

See Sadwanian. 

SAFER NAMAH, 

(p. <uli sqfi-n&mah, from a. 

sqfi dearness, and p. <ulj nam^ a 
writing), 

A testimonial given by the defendant, upon the 
iinal settlement of a cause, that the matter in dis- 
pute has been cleared up or settled. 

SAGARTHUM, 

(s. slthartham). 

A term denoting the Hindu era of Sdlivdhanak, 
See Sawlivaoanah. 

SAGNALLY, 

In the Dindigul province, means cultivated 
lands. 

SALAM, 

(a. ^ s9ldm). 

Salutation ; or the form of saluting, generally 
by touching'thc forehead with the right hand. 

SALAMY, 

• (p. sal&mi, from a. salam). 

What relates to salutation* A irec gift made 
by way of compliment; or in return for a fa- 
vour. ♦ 

SALIANEH, 

(p. rfjUU sdUydnak). 

Anniml. ' An annuity or annual allowance, 
whether as a salary or gratuity. 

SALIANAHDARf 

(p. jb <0UL sdUydnah-ddr). 

(^e who enjoys an annual allonirancc : an an- 
nuitant. 

SALIANAHDARAN, 

(p. lUUU sdliydnah^drdnj pU of 
p. j\ii itiUL s&t^Anah4&r). 

Annuitants. An article in the rent-roll called 
tmuoTi consisting of annual allowances in the 
nature dijaghvres in SyOiet. 

SALIS, 

(a. uSJli sabs '). 

One of three ; on umpire or arbitrator. 

(85.) 


(p. sABsAn pi. of a. sABs")* 
Arbitrators, umpires. See Saus. 

SALLIANDARAM, 

See Salianahoaran. 

SALWAR JULHAI, 

7'elinga and Orissa tribe of weavers. 

samAdayum, 

(s. samAdAyam, from ^ sam 

. with, Wgether, and s. AdAyam 

receivable). . 

Lands the produce of which is receivable by 
4he tenants in co-partnership. Applied to villages, 
the term denotes that the landed property therein 
is held in common by all the Meerassadars or 
Ukudies of the village, each [lossessing his pro- 
portion of the common stock ; but not having a 
claim to any particular spot of land lieyond the 
period for which it is usual to make a division of 
the whole cultivation. 

SATANTRUM, 

See SoTANTRUM. 

SAVANAGAR, 

(From H. sab% or s. saroa all, 

and p. Jfi nigAr painter or writer). 

Who writes or represents every thing. A news 
writer or spy on the Aumildar in the Northern 
Circars. 

SAVANNAH NEGAR, 

See Savanaqar. 

SAVERUM, 

(T. 4)jU sdvaraht tel. sdvaram). 

An allotment of landy or of the government’s 
revenue thereoti held by Ztmindarsy and other 
:• principal revenue officers, rent free, as part of 
\ the emoluments of their offices ; a term used in 
I ^ the peninsula answering to mrwar in the Bengal 
I provinces, • 

SAWLIVAGANAH, 

(A corruption of s. SAB. 

vahana). 

The namtf of a Hindu prince whose era com- 
menced A. D. 7a. 

SAWMY, 

(s. ^ |*n swAmi). 

Lord, master, owner, proprietor. A title 
given also by the Hindus of the peninsula to their 
gods. 

&AWMY BOGUM, 

(8, 'fTPft ^w&rd-bkogam). 

Tbe lord’s enjoyment or 'possession. The 
Imrd’s right as proprietor. <^it rent, or ac- 
knowledgment of prcfunfetary right in tlie penin- 
sula. 

SAYEH BUNJER, 

Uncultivated lands divided hito ihddi; See 

Bunker. 

L 
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SAY 


SALISAN, 
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SER 

SAYER, 4 

(a.^U> s&yirt part. act. of sahr to 
walk, move about). 

'What moves. Variable impMts, distinct from 
land rent or revenue, consisting of customs, 
tolls, licenses, duties on merchandise and other 
articlfis of personal movable property; as well 
ns mixed duties, mid taxes ou houses, shops, 
bazars^ &c. 

SAYKE, 

See Saybr. 

SEASUT, 

(a. siyhal). 

Punislunent. 

SEBUNDY, 

s (p. seh-bandi'). 

An irregular native soldier employed in the 
service of the revenue and police. 

SEBUNDY FUSLY, 

(p. 4 ^ocjit,i sehbandijasli). 

Irregular military employed at harvest time, 
or in collecting the revenues. See Sebwndy. 

SEDWARRAIN, 

.See Saowaniak. 

SEERAB, 

An article in the itmar assessment of jaghire 
. tqipropriations. 

SEMAPATTY, 

See Senapattv. 

SENAPATTY, 

(s. sin&-patit from s. %*!T 

s^& an army, and s. pali master, 

> lord, commander). 

Ck>mmanuer-m*chicf of an army. 

SER, SAR, Md SIR, 

(p.y.0 sar). 

Head, chief. 

SERF, 

(a. 

Exchange, discount. 

SERF SICCA, 

(p, tL> s^-isikkah). 

Exchange on coin. Discount or batta on the 
exchange of rupees ; an item of the soubahdarry 
aiwab, or cesses establildied by AUi Verdi 
Kham. 

SERI, ' 

Sec Buttei. 

SEKINJAMMY, 

(p. saranjdmtt from p. 

sar^dm materials). 

What beltm^s to materials. Charts on ac- 
count of materials, or necessaries. Charges of 
collection ; also dtose attending the manud^nre 
and sale of salt. 


SHA 

SER TERRIM, 

(From p. sar head, and tam. tiram 
value or rale). 

Head assessor land in the ceded districts. 
See Terbim and Terrimdar. 

SER TERRIMDAR, 

■ Head Terrimdar or assessor. See Tebbim- 

DAR. 

SEY KAUL TURSO, 

Lands not cultivated for a certain number of 
years. 

.SEZAWAL, 

(t. Jjlj-. sag&walt probably a corruption 

of P. JjljU. sdz-dwwal). 

The first or chief in any business. A native 
officer employed, on a monthly allowance, to col- 
lect tlie revenues. 

SHAHBUNDER, 

(p.jAij fflS. shdh-bandar'). 

The royal or king's port. Tlie government 
custom-house at Dacca. 

SHAIKDAR, 

(p.jb ,^ shaikh-d&r). 

Title of an Aumildar^ in the Northern CYr- 
carSi in his edacity of De^mmuft or finunciol 
delegate. 

SHAIKDAIIRY, 

(p. shaikMari). 

The office of a Shaikdak, q. v. 

SHAKDAR, 

See Shaikdar. 

SHAMBOGUE, • 

(s. sam-hhdgaf from s. ^ sam 

,*with or together, and s. ifl^T bhhga 
enjoying, possessing). • 

One who enjoys or partakes with others. A 
term for theCnrnwn, or village accountant, in tlic 
south of India. 

SHAMUi 

(a. shdmil). 

“^th, together with; united, put together. 
Assessments added to the.sAis^, or standard rent, 
in the peninsula. 

SHAROGAR, * ' 

In the southern poUdms, an officer of Peons, 
or militia generally ; but also an officer of any 
kind. * * 

SHASTER, 

(8. S[rF9' sdstra, from the rbot 
sds rule, govern, instruct). 

The instrument of government or instruction. 
Any book of instruction ; , particularly containing 
divine ordinances. ’’ 

Jf 

SHASTRY, 

Of or beloD^g to a Skaster.. See ShastER. 
N. B. Shastries, in Report, p. S7., is evidently B 
mistake for 
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SIR 

SHAVEE, 

^ Wither^ of damaged corn. 

SHAVUL, 

See Shevul. 

SHEBISTAH, 

(Properly p. ^ sar-rishtak). 

A public record. 

SHERISTADAR, 

(Properiy p. sarris/itah-^Mry 

Keeper of the records ; or one who keeps a 
record of accounts or particular transactions. 
The i%corder in a court of justice under the 
Company’s government. A revenue accountant 
of a district, who checks the accounts of the 
regular village Curmm or accountairt. 

SHEROGAR, 

See Sharogar. . > 

SHEVUL or SHEWUL, 

A description of land so called in Tanjore. 

SHIST, 

(s.fstr^ sishta). 

Remainder. Balance of stiindard rent, after 
deductions, in Canam. 

SHOTRIUM or SHROTRIUM, 

(Probably from s. jfm srbtriyam^ 
appertaining to a Brahmdn learned in 
divinity). 

Land allowecl to be held at a favourable rent 
by an individual, eitlicr as a reward for ser- 
vices, or as a coinpensatio]i for duties to be dis- 
charged ; being similar in its application to 
Maunium, q. V. 

SKOTRIUMDAR or SHROTRIUMDAR, 
The holder or possessor of a Shotrium, q, v. 
See also Dak. • * 

SHROF, 

(a. sarraf). 

A banker or money cliangcr. * 

SHUD-MUL-GUENY, 

A tenant by simple purchase in Camra. 

SHUDRA, 

(s. ^ sMra\ 

A Hindu of the fourth or lowest tribe. 
SHUTWAR for STLILWAR, q. v. 

SHYA, 

( a . shtsoh). 

One of the sect of Alt, 

SIBBUNDY and SIBBENDY, 

See Sebumoy. 

SIMPERTY, 

See SlTUPAKDY. 

SIRCAR, 

See CiRCAR. 

(35.) • 


SIRDAR, 

(p. rnr-dh', from^ Aor. the head 
and jlj d&r holder ot keeper). ' 

Chieftain, captain^ head man. 

SIRDAR FOUJE, 

(p. .j-y sarddr4^tg). 

Captain of the military. ’Htle of an Aimildar 
in his military capacity. 

SIRNA GOUR or SURNAR GOUK, 

The head Potail or farmer of a district, in the 
Ceded Districts. 

SIST, 

See Shjst. 

SONAR, 

(h.^L-. sun&r, from s. mama- 

keird). 

A worker in gold ; a goldsmith. , 

soneb; 

(a. sunni). 

The name of tlie sect of Muhammadans who 
I'evere equally the four successors of Muham- 
mad. See Shva. Tiie 7\(rks are Sonees^ and 
the Persians Shyas. 

SOORNADAYEM, 

See SoRNADYEM. 

SOOROOTIIAL, 

(p. sdrat-h&U or more grain- 

matically correct, sdrat-i-Ml'). 

I'he statement of a case in writing. 
SORNADYEM, 

(s.^^Tfn^ simmMdyam, from 

mama gold, and &dSyam •to 

be received, receivable). 

What is receivable in money. Rent receiv- 
able in money, not in kind. 

SOTUNDRUM, 

See SOTUNTRU.M. 

SOTUNTRUM, 

(From s. matantra). 

Unrestrained, at liberty, free. Free land. , 
SOUBAHDARRY, 

(p. <u ye stibah-ddri). 

The office or jurisdiction of a Subahdar. 
SOUCAR, 

(h.jI^U sdku-kdr). 

A merchant or banker. A money lender. 

SOUpAR TEEP, 

A'bank^s bill. See Soocar find Tebp. 
SOUNARDYEM, 

See SORMASYEM. 

SOURNADYEM, 

See SORNADYEM. 

SOURNYDIAM, 

See SoRNADYEM. 
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SUM 

STULWAB, 

(From s. s^hda land, dry land, 
and p. jlj 'mdr). 

By fidds. Estimation made according to the 
quantity of land, or by fields. 

STUTWAR and STUTWA for STULWAR, 
q.v., 

SUAVERUM, 

See Savervu. 

SUBAH, 

(p. iOj.0 sdbah). 

A province, such as Bengal. A mand di^i- 
sicm of a counti'y, which is again dtvided into 
circarsy chucklahs, pergunnahs, and villages. N. B. 
The term is, in this sense, peculiar to India. 
Europeans are apt to confound tliis term widi 
SUBAHDAR, q. T. 

SUBAHDAR, 

(p. jb tiye sAbdIuddr). 

The viceroy or governor of a province. See 
SuBAH. The title is also used to designate a 
native military officer, whose rank corresponds 
with that of a ciqitain. 

SUBAHDARRY ABWAB, 

(p. grjbiUj-* s4bahd&r'i-.abfwab). 

The imposts or cesses of the Subahdar or 
viceroy. Vlceroyal imposts of ,la0ier Khan, 
Sotyah Khan, Miverdi Khan, and Cossim AUy, 
levied on the land and saj/er to the amount of the 
tumar or standard assessment ; the Zcmbulars who 
paid them being authorised to collect them from 
Uie Byots, in the same proportions to their re- 
spective quotas of rent 

SUBDHARRY, 

' See SouBAHSAiiiiY. 

SUCCOWASHEE, 

(S. suir/ia-vdsi). 

Who resides at pleasure. A‘ sojourner. A 
resident Pyacanry in ilk^jc^hire. 

SUDDER, 

{jA.jXe sadr or sadar). 

, Tlie breast; the fore court of a bouse. The 
chief seat of government, contradistinguished 
from mqfiasil or interior of tlic country, l^e 
presidency. 

SUDDER DEWANNY ADAWLUT, 

(p. sadar-dhedm-s.add- 

lat'). 

. The chief civil court of justice under the Com- 
pany’s government, held at the presideitcy. 

SUDDER NIZAMUT ADAWLUT, 

(p. vfJljkc vc-yvUiu sadar-nizdmat’ 
Aoddlat, 

The chief crimiual court of justice under the 
Company’s government. 

■SUMMADAYUM, 

See Samadayum. 


SYC— TAK 

SUMMUT, 

A division or district in the Ceded Districts. 

SUMPARDY, 

( tam . sampradi). 

A public accountant The raster of a dis- 
trict in the southern poUams. 

SUNNUD, 

(a. oci — 4 settiod^. 

A prop or support A patent, charter, or 
written autliority for holding either land or 
office. 

SUNNUD MAUNIAM, 

See SuNKUD and Maunium. Small -portions 
of land held by smrmd, or written authority, 
renewable from year to year, and if not renewed 
the title ceases. 

SUHNADAYUM, 

See SonMADYEM. 

SWASTRIUM, 

(Perhaps from s. swastriyam, 

or s; ^astram). 

One’s own property. Landed property or 
inheritance answering to caniachy {kdniy&dsi) 
in the Tamtd^ and meerassee in the Persian lan- 
guages. 

SWASTRIUMDAR, 

(From s. swastriyam^ and p. 

ddr). 

The holder or proprietor of a Swastrium^ 
q. V. 

SWASTRUM, 

See SwASTRiUM. 

SYCURGHAL, 

Jag/lire asstoment, usually for life, on cer- 
taih lands for tiie whole or part of their assessed 
revenue. ‘ * 

aSYCURGUL JAGHIRES, 

Charitable or rellgiom Jaghires to the Mvham* 
madam* 


T. 

TADDUL, ‘ • 

See Teddul. 

TADDUL PUNJAB or PUNJA, 
See Teddul Pumjah. 

TADDUL PUNJAB TEERVA, 
See Teddul Punjah ThEBWA. 

TABEEREER, 

( a . tahriry- 
Writing. Fee for writing. 

TAHSEELDAR, 

See Tehbildar. 

TAKSEEM, 

See Tuckweem. 
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TOP 


TER 

TEECKA POTTAH or TIKA PUTTAH, 
(h. b 1^' t'hika^patt/t). 

A contract or farming lease. See Teecka. 

TEEP, 

(h. tip)- 

A note of hand. A promissory note pveu by 
a native banker nr money-lender to Zemindars 
• and others to enable them to furnish govern- 
ment with security for the payment of their 
rents. 

TEEIISEY, TERSEY, or TERSEE, 

Waste cultivated land. Sec Appendix, p. 7SS. 

TEERVA, 

See Teerwa. 

TEERWA, 

(tam. tirwai). 

Rate, custom, toll, rent. Money roit. 

TEERWAH, 

See Teerwa. 

TESHIHA DAROGIIAHY, 

(p. ta^hihahi-ddr6ghahi). 

Literally, stiperintendenefe of the verification. 
Superintendence of the office for examining juid 
marking the horse: jaghirc appropriations to 
the officers who luive the charge of that depart- 
ment. 

TEHSIL or TEHSEEL, 

(a. tdhsiT). 

Acquisition, attainment. Collection of tiie 
ptiblic revenues. 

TEHSILDAR, 

(p. lahsil-iidr). 

Who has charge of the collectibns. A native 
collector of a district acting under a European 
or Zemindar. Si*e Tehsil. 

TEIiSIL DEWANNY, 

• (**• tahsil-i-d'ew&ni'). 

Collection of tlie revenues payable int(» the 
public treasury. 

TEHSIL SERIN.TAMMY, 

(p. J—aac- tahsmsaranjdmi'). 

Collection on account of contingent expenses ; 
being 'in the nature of abwed> or cesses. See 

f^RIN.1AMMV. 

TERF, 

(a. tmf or taraf). 

Side, quarter. Division of a Perournau, 

<,. V. 

TERFEY, 

See Teersev. 


TERRIM, 

(tam. taram)- 
Sort, kind, rate. 

TERRIMDAR, 

(From TAM. taram sort, kind, rate, and 
p. jlo ddr holder, keeper). 

An assessor of land. 

TERRIM MUTASEDDY, 

(From TAM. taram sort, kind, rate, and 

A. mutasaddi a writer or clerk). 

An assessor of land. 

TERWA, 

See Teerwa. 

'FERWAR, 

Sec Teerwa. 

TESHKEEf^UMMABUNDY, 

See Tucksees Jummaburdy. 

TESKEES JUMMABUNDY, 

See Tpcksees Jummabunuy. 

TJKA PUTTAH, 

See Teecka Pottaii. 

TOAHIDY, 

(A corruption of a. a^iu tae-ahhud). 

An agreement, a contract 
TODDY, 

(ii. tdri or t/id'i). 

The juice of the palm tree, which, in a fer- 
mentcHl state, is intoxicating. 

rOLLIAR, 

See Tah-iak. 

TOMERACA, 

A species of tree. . 

TONDEWARUM,., 

( tam . tondi-U'dram). • • 

Literally, belly share. Share of the tenantry 
in the division oi the crop. See Codewarum. 

TOOKEM REZEE, 

(>*• tukhnuHzu from (p. ^ 

tukhm seed, and r. ^ rizi shedding). 

Sowing .seed. An account of seed sown, 
taken by the village accountant or Cuiinum, 

<J. V. 

TOOUHADI, 

(A corruption ofrA/ taiahhud). 

An agreement, contract. Sec Toahidy. A 
species of mortgage in Canara which does not 
give die mortgagee any right of interference in 
tlie management of the e.slate ; but entitles him 
to a quantity of rice bqual to the interest due on 
liis loan. 

TOPE, * 

(tam. tdpu). 

A grove of ttees., 

A cannon or great gun. 
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TOPEKHANAH, 

(p. AJld- Cpjy idp-JcMnah from t. /o;? 
a cannon or gun, and p. .hjU. khanah 
a house). 

The ordnance ; the artillery. The pltico where 
artillery and military stores are kept. 

TOTACUL, 

See Totycaul. 

TOTICAL, 

See Totycaul. 

TOTIE, 

A vilhige police officer whose duties are con- 
fined more immediately to the village ; but who 
also guards the crops and assists hi measuring 
them. 

TOTYCAUL, 

Garden produce. See Vakpyar. 

TOWARY, 

A mistake for Jowary, q. v. 

TOWFEER, 

(A.^y iatif'ir). 

Increase. 

TOWFEER JAGHIREDARAN, 

(p. tat{J'ir4:jagh'd(hy^^^ 

Increase of or from jaghiredam. An item of‘ 
soiihahdarnj abwab, or cesses; consisting of an 
increase of revenue fvomjagkhrs appropriated lo 
the support of troops ; sometimes lo military 
officers, and to other public individuals. 

TOWJEE, 


TUCKSEES, 

(a. takhsUy 

Appropriating, appropriation, particularising. 

TUCKSEES JUMMABUNDY, 

(p. talchsis^amae.*baiP> 

rfO- * 

A particular roll or statement of iBe net annual 
settlement concluded with the Zemindars^ Tulook* 
darsf and renters. It also signifies the tumar 
jummibandi/ of TurcU MuU, as corrected by 
Jajffwr Khau in 1722. 

TUKUDDAR for TEECKADAR, q. v. 

TUMAR, 

^ (a. tiimdry 

A roll, volume, book. 

;rUMAR JAMMA, 

(a. jUy tumdr - jaynaz ). 

The roll amount. Thc^ sum total of an as- 
sessment inrollcd ‘ or recorded hi the public 
register. The term is particularly applied to a 
standard money assessment, by mensufement of 
the land revenues, formed by' TurcU MuU about 
A. D. 1 582 , during the reign of Ackbar^ by j 
collections, through the medium of Canor^O€S^\ 
and other inferior ftficers, the accounts of the 
rents paid by the Ilipls^ which formed the 
basis of it. It is also used to designate tlie 
same slandartl assessment as it was reformed 
under SMan Sujah in 1 658 , and by Jqfficr Khan 
in 1722, during tl^e reign of the Emperor jMa- 
homed Shah. See Assul : also Deccan Jamma 
Khaumil. 


(a. tmyiJi). * 

Calling attention. A statement or circuni- 

^ stantial account delivered every month. 

TUCKA, , 

See Teecka. • 

TUCKADAR tv TUKAI^AK, 

*See Teeckadar. 

TUCKAIR; 

See I'uccAVV. 

TUCKA POTTAH, 

See Teecka Pottah. 

TUCKAVY and TUCCAVY, 

(a. taMvi). 

Strengthening, corroborating, assisting. As- 
sisting tenants with an advance of money for 
cultivation when tlie necessary means are want- 
ing, . . 

TUCKAY,. 

A mistime for Toccavy, q- v. 

TUCKSEEM, 

(a. taksfm). 

Division, distribution. The divisions or con- 
stituent parts of the assessment called tumar 

JemuttOt and comprehending not only the quota 
of the greater territorial divisions, but oi the 
villages, and of the individual Ityotss and ap- 
plied by some to designate other standard assess- 
ments. 

( 85 .) 


TUNCAVV, 

(i*. tan-h'huh, from p. tan the 
body, and i*. khuh want). 

An assignment on the revenue for personal 
support, or other purposes. 

'rUNKEE, 

Small island. 

TUNKHA, . 

See 'riiNCAW'. 

TUPJ*AH, 

(h. G tappa). 

A small division of a ronntry, i 

TUURABUDDY MAUNfAMS, 

(From TAM. tarabaddi settled dimen- 
sions of the fields or villages, and fAM. 
maidyam a field tax free). 

A term used in the jaghire to designate lands 
exempted from the payment of the government 
dues at the original measurement of the lands. 
See Mauntam. 

TURREFDAR, 

(p. tarqf-dar, from a. tarqf' 

a side or quarter, and p.^lo dar keeper). 
One who has charge of a portion of a pergunnah 
called a taraf. See Tere. 

TYACUT, 

In the Ditidigul province, land. 
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, WUR— YEK 

WASIL BAKY, 

(a. ^\> J^\j w&sU^b&ki). 

Receipt and balance. An account stating the 
amount received and outstanding. See Jomma 
Wausii. Baky* 


WAZEAT, 

(a. WdzUat). 

Abatements Deductions which were allowed 
in the accounts of the Zemindars^ &c. from the 
collections under the general heads of Mo- 
KHARijE and Muscorat, q. v. 

WOJdbHAUT, 

(a. ^aj^h&t plur. of. a. 

mijhan). 

* Wages* salaries, allowances. Extra collec- 
tions for Ae maintenance of Zemindars. 

WOJUHAUT KHASNpVEESY, 

(p. wcg^hat~i-kh&s-na- 

visi). 

Fees or dues to the government writers, ori- 
mnally exacted on the renewal of a sunnttd. 
See WojpoHAtJT. 

Grants of land. 


WOOLIUM MAUNIAM, 

Personal service rent free lands. See Mau- 

NfAM. 

WOORIAR, 

A certain tribe of Hindus* 

WURTUCK, 

Manufacturer who curries on his trade at 
home. 


Y. 


YAFT KEDMAT, 

(p. w:-v«A^ umU yi^-ukhidmat). 

Attainment of office or employment. Fees on 
the grant of a zemindarry or other office. 

YAWANNAH, ‘ 

(Perhaps s. pamna a Muham- 
madan, or foreigner)! 

The name of a certain fee in TinneveUy. See 
Appendix, p. 966. 

YEKAB'HOGUM, 

(s. aika-hhdgam, from s. 

iJca one, and s. '^hhdgam enjoy, 
ident). 

- Allied to vilUigesi, means those in which one 
individual holds the emire undivided lands as his 
sole prqpcgr^. 

/ (S6.) 


YET— ZEM 

YERWADDY, 

Yerwtddy ryots ate those who coldvate or 
occupy land in a nei^bouring village in uhioh 
they do not reside. The same as jyaeairia arid' 
paracoodies. 

YETMANNEE, 

(Probably for a. ihtim&nl, from 

A. ihtimdm diligence, care). 

I.and under the care or superintendence of a 
Zemindar, See Eatimasi. 


z. 

ZATEE, 

(p. Jli z&ti). 

^ Natural, personaL A jaghire is so distin- 
guished when granted for the private use of the 
grantee, or for life only. 

ZEBT, 

(a. Ism. zabt*^. ^ ^ 

Restraint, confiscation, sequestration. 

ZEBTY, 

(p. zah/l, from a. k-ie zaht). 

Relating to restraint or confiscation ; what has 
been confiscated. See Zkbt. Lands resumed 
by Jftffier Khan which had been appropriated in 
jaghire, 

ZEMBEN CHACKERAN, 

(p. zamxn-i-chakar&n). 

Land of servants. Lands allotted for the. 
maintenance of public servants of all denomina- 
tions, from the Zemindar down to those of tlie 
village establishments. See Chackeuan. 

ZEMINDAR, 

(p.^b zem'm-ddr, from p. zanAn 
earth, land, and p. ddr holder, 
keeper ; one who has charge of the 
thing expressed in the preceding noun, 
tlie last word, in composition, serv- 
ing to form personal nouns of office 
or employment; as in numerous ex- 
atnples to be found in this Glossary). 
Land holder, land-keeper. An officer who, 
under the Muhammadan government, was charged 
with the superintendence of the lands of a dis- 
trict, financially considered, the protection of the 
cultivators, and the realisation of the govern- 
ment’s share of its produce, «»ther in money or 
kind ; out of which he was allowed a commission, 
^amounting to about ten per cent, and, occa- 
sionally, a special grant* of the government’s 
share of the produce of the land of a cer- 
tain number of villages for his subsistence, 
called Nauncab, q.v. The iqipointment was 
occasionally renewed ; and,, as it was geimrally 
continaed m the same person, so long as he, 
conducted himself to the satis&ctioa of th^j^l- 
ing ptrver, and even continued to h» Irahw; so, 
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ZYR 


Z£R 

in process of time, and through the decajr of 
that power, and the confusion which ensued, he- 
reditary right (at best prescriptive) was claimed 
and tacitly acknowledged; till, at length, Ae 
Zemindars of Bernal in particular, from being 
the mere superintendents of the land, have 
been declared the hereditaiy proprietors of the 
soil, and the before fluctuating dues of govern- 
ment have, under a permanent settlement, been 
unalterably fixed in perpetuity. See Eatimam 
and Eatimamdab. 

ZEMINDARAN, 

(p. zamind&rSm, .pi. of p. 

zamndm^. 

Zemindars. An article in the rmt roll called 
tumor jwnrna^ consisting of fiefs in the nature 
of vondddoneljaghires conferred on a few frontier 
Zemindars. 

ZEMINDARRY, 

• (p. zamindAri'). 

Itie office or jurisdiction of a Zemindar, 
q. v. 

ZER MATHOTE, 

(From P.jij* xdr under, and h. 
mathltt contribution). 

Under the head mathote. An item of saubah- 
deary abwab, or cesses, established by Sujah 
Khan, consisting of four articles : Ist. Nuzza- 
poonah, ' or presents exacted from Zemindars by 
officers of the exchequer at the festival of the 
annual settlement, properly called pmm&hahs 
or holiday, resumed by government. 2d. JEMqy 


khelaut, pr price of robes bestowed at the same 
time OB considerable Zemindars, as tokens of 
investiture. Sd. I'iishla htmdy, keeping up the 
river banks' iii particular plsic^ 4th. Stuhoom 
nexarut, or edinmission of 10 annas per mil. 
exacted by the nazir jetmnadar, or head peon, 
on the treasure brought from the nu^sil or 
interior. It formally existed, but was rendered 
permanent by Stgak Khan. See Mathote. 

ZILLAH, 

(a. ^ xilaz). i 

Side, part, district division. A local divisiou 
of a country, having reference to peipo^ 
diction. • * .’ , 

ZOOR TULLUB, 

(p. u-it jjj zbr-talah, from p.j^j zfyr 
force, and a. wJi* talah demand, re- 
quisition). 

A compulsory exaction. 

ZUNGEER ZAMIN, 

(p. zasyhr-zhiin). 

Chain-security. Several persons linked in 
security for each other. 

ZYMN, 

(a. zimn). 

The interior of any thing, what is included or 
contained; contents, llie inventory, schedule, 
or described particulars accompanying a simnufJ 
or grant of hmd. 

ZYR MATHOTE, 

See Zer Mathote. 
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STATEMENT 

EXHIBITING THE 

MORAL AND MATERIAL PROOI^ESS AND CONDITION 

OF INDIA 

DURING THE YEAR 1873-74. 


1 . 


ADMINISTRATION AND LEGISLATION. 

Sir Wii.liam Mum’s Lieutenant-Governorship closed with March 1874, and on AnyrNisTnATirn 
the 9th of April he was succeeded in the North-West Provinces by Sir John 
Strachey. On the 21st January 1874, owing to the exigencies of the in 

Bengal, Sir Richard Temple was associated with Sir George Campbell (whom he 
succeeded in the followmg April), and was deputed to Bchar with full powers to 
direct and control the relief operations. On the 6th of February Lieutenant- 
Colonel R. H. Keatinge was appointed Chief Commissioner of the newly-formed 
Province of Assam. 

The last-named territory was detached from the Bengal Government, with the 
double object of relieving that Government and of strengthening the administration 
of Assam. The new Chief Commissionership includes, besides Assam Proper, the 
Naga Hills, the Khasi and Jynteah Hills, the Garo Hills, Goalpara, Cachar, and 
Sylhet, — the latter district having been added on 17th September 1874. The total 
area comprises some .'54, (KK) square miles, with a population of about 4,150,000, 
and a gross revenue of about 525,000/., which it is hoped will increase under firmer 
administration. 

A scheme was. sanctioned by the Government of India in 1873 by which the Vakalekl vko- 
District Judges and Additional Judges in Bengaharc to be classified in two grades, ***i’’‘**J^ 

fifteen on the salary of Rs. 2,500 a month, and tte same number on Rs. 2,000 a 
month, instead of (as heretofore) twenty-seven Judges on Rs. 2,500, and three 
Additional Judges on Rs. 2,l66. 'Phe object of- this ,change.was, by establishing 
parallel lines of promotion in the Executive and Judicial branches of the Covenanted 
Civil Service, to enable an officer to choose, at a comparatively early period of his 
service, the Imc which his inclination and abilities might lead him to prefer, and to 
obviate the necessity of .transferring aii officer from the Executive to the Judicial 
service merely because his legitimate claims to promotion caunofc be overlooked. 

This scheme of parallel promotion rendered possible the increased permanency of PunwASKNov op 
District Officers in their posts. .During 18/3-74 some changes in sub-divisions were iiisTiHcr Oppi- 
unavoidably caused by the urgent requirements of the famine districts, but at tlie 
close of the year there were no less than twenty -five Magistrate-Collectors who had 
been in charge of .their districts for a period of two years, while some had been in 
chaise for a much longer period. The country derived the greatest benefit from 
this improved system. 

At the examinations for admission into the Bengal Natiw Civil Service, from Bekaai, NAnva 
which the, subordinate executive agency of the Prfesidency is now recruited, 386 Civu, Sbbvtcb. 
candidates appeared, of whom 200 were passed, and were distributed over Bengal in 
various grades of appointments. 

. Eighteen Acts or the Legislative Council of India received the assent of the I<«owtATiOK. 
Governor General during the official year ending Slat March 1874. Among them 
were Acts to provide for the appointment of Municipal Committees in the Central 
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Provinces, in the North-West Provinces and Oude, and in British Bormah ; an Act 
empowering the Governor General in Council to prohibit or impose conditions 
on recruiting within British India for the service of any Foreign State; and an Act 
to consolidate and amend the law relenting to appeals to the Privy Council. But 
the most important were the North-West Provinces Revenue and Rent Acts,* 
which will be referred to agtun in the cluqyter on Land Revenue. 

The legislative business of the Bengal Council was com^arativeljr light, owing to 
the great pressure of work occasioimd by, the famine. Seven Bills were passed ; 
amongst them, one to provide the means for a complete register of birms and 
deathsf ; one to amend the law relating to embankments and watercourses, by which 
ample powers are given to coUeetprs of Land . Revenue td rieniove or alter da[ibtmg 
embankments, to improve drainage, and to construct and open or shut sluices ; 
and another to consolidate the la,w relating to emigration of labourers to Assam, 
Cachar, and Sylhet. 

In Madras three Acts were passed, the object of one being to prevent the 
indiscriminate destruction of wild elephamts. 

Of six Acts passed by the Bombay Council the most important was the District 
Municipal Act, which will be noticed presently. Another was an Act ‘to consolidate 
and amend the law relating to salt in the Bombay Presidency. 

llie origin and constitution of municipalities were explained in the last Report. 
A brief glance will now l»e taken at their condition and progress during 
commencing with the capital cities of the three Presidencies. 

In the Calcutta municipality, a marked feature in the adnimisttation of the year 
was the very active interest taken by the justices, through the agency of committees, 
in the control and management of all executive details. The total amount at 
the disposal of the municipality in 1 873 was 450,61 3f. The ordinwy income was 
249,830/., the chief sources of which Were the rates levied on property on account 
of police, water, lighting, &c., the receipts on account of licmiscs on trades, pro- 
fessions, &c., and those from taxes on horses, carriages, and carts. The ordinary 
expaiditure amounted to 251,943/. A new municipal market was in course of 
construction throughout the year. The drainage works in the northern pmtion of 
the town progressed rapidly ; the number of houses connected with the sewers was 
3,201. Ine beneficial effects of the Calcutta waterworks were fully appreciated by 
the inhabitants; during the year 1,286 houses were connected with the works, 
bringing the total number up to 7,160, A scheme was carried out for providing 
imfiltered water direct from the river for street watering, but it was not followed by 
much success. 

The ordinary receipts and expenditure of the Madras mmiicipaJity were 51,299/- 
and 48,481/. respectively. In addition to the latter sum thera was an outlay of 
7,384/. on the water supply project, which had nearly approached completion at 
the dose of the year. The total mileage of the piping laid was nearly 39 miles, 
and the number of fountains open to the public 133, with 55 house connexions, not 
including public buildings. 

In Bombay, the income amounted to 332,11 1/., and the expenditure to 304,468/. 
The principal work which tngaged attention was the carrying on of the new works 
in connexion with the Tulsi Lake. The water gathered at the Tulsi and thrown 
into the Yehar Lake so considerable in quantity us to cause an bveifiow in the 
level of the latter, increasing the ordinary storage by 60 days' xupply. The Health 
Department was busily occupied in cleansing the town. • An experimental system 
of drainage wa.s introduced into the Sonapore district, and so frur has proved very 
successful. 

In the Lower Provinces there were 187 municipalities, the aggregate income of 
Avhich was 174,354/., and the expenditure 174,0281. 

in the Madras Ihrcsidcncy the municipalities numbered 47, one having been 
added in the cimrsc of the year. The total income 112,044/., and the expen- 
diture 117,540/. Considerable suins were spent on uiarkets, and at Tuticorin and 
Nellore some useful works were undertaken in connexion with water supply. The 
outlay on conservancy was much higher than oh any olber Hhgle ^ect, amountmg 
to nearly 24 pet cent, of the whole expenditure. 

* The Bmt Act was indudud ia the Report for among the neosures of that ypar, bnt it did 

not become law untU 22nd December 1873. ‘ 

t This Act was abb notioedin the last Senort; it waSMtsed in the Ani^PNi'haf bcit ' ia ^bid MOal 
yaw, 1872-78. 
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The number of mofussil municipalities: in Bombay at the beginning of the year Bomiiay 
was 213, but 27 of the smaller ones were abolished. The mode of taxation most 
generally adopted is that of octroi duties, which yielded more than 57 per cent, of 
the whole revenue. Next in popularity comes the house-tax. The total income 
of the year was 205,985f., and the todil expenditure 189,676^* The Bombay 
Government have frequently urged upon municipalities that a good and sufficient 
water supply is the‘*’nist and main object on which their revenues should be 
expended, and this suggestion has been ijppt practically in view. Of the entire 
expenditure 32*22 per cent., was devoted to public health, and pf thip proportion ^ 

35 • 5 per cent, was spent on conservancy. It is said that there is nothing on which 
the people are so ready to spend their money as in improving the sanitation of the 
towns. 

The Bombay District Municipal Act did not come into operation until after 
the close of the official year 1873-74. It provides that, instead of the people being 
left to petition for municipalities, the power of proposing their institution shall Ik; 
placed in the hands of the Government ; the inhabitants have the privilege of pre- 
ferring objections, which will be duly considered. The • power is also given to 
Government to mass together groups of villages into one municipality, provided 
they arc not separated by more than a mile of unoccupied ground. One of the 
leading features of the Act is to divide municipalities into two kinds, viz., city 
and town municipalities, in the former of which Government may direct the whole 
or any part of the non-official members to be appointed by election. 

In the Punjab, municipal committees were in operation in 128 towns or plaa^s, Puujab. 
and a municipal income was also raised in 185 minor towns to which the Act of 
18/3 had not been formally extended. The income (not including the latter class 
()f towns) amounted to 175,0.30/., the expenditure to 193,860/. The bulk of the 
receipts (84 per cent.) was in the shape of octroi. 

Eighty-one towns in the North-West Provinces were brought under the Municipal North-Weat 
Act, including three added during the year under report. In most cases the com- l^ovincw. 
mitteqp are elected by the inhabitants ; the franchise was widely extended hi 
1872-73, and in the following year a still further extension took place. The 
income from all sources was 192,278/., of which 157,198/. was derived from tax- 
ation, principally octroi. The expenditure amounted to 195,651/. In most of the 
towns great progress has been made ui paving and draining the streets, and in many 
places the ventilation has been improved by opening out broad thoroughfares on the 
sites of narrow lanes. 

The municipalities in Oude numbered IQ. With the exception of Lucknow and 
h'yzabad, they are all .small, and none of them arc rich. l''hc receipts were in all 
41 , 9119 /., of which far the greater part was collected as octroi. The disbursements 
reached 41,854/. In many of the towns something has been done in the way of 
enforcing sanitary, regulations. 

'Phere were, two municipalities in Ajnlbre, one of which (Beawur) showed much Ajmunj. 
activity. The united inebrae was 4,304/., and Che expenditure 4,443/. 

In the Central Provinces there were 66 municijml towns, anil in 42 ol’ them (Vniml I'lovinc 
octroi was either the sole oj* the' principal source of income. The total receipts 
from all sources were 68,172/., and the expenditun; 52,000/.* The abundant sujijily 
of pure water to Nagpur by the completion, at the beginning oi‘ 1873, of the 
Ambajhari reservoir waS most thoroughly appreciated during the ensuing hot 
season. 

Nineteen new municipalities were constituted during the .year in Mysore, raising Mysom 
the total number to 77. The receipts were 35,319/., and the disbursements 

33 , 913 /. 

The five municipalities in Berar continued to work satisfactorily. 'Phe year's Uorar. 
income was 6,318/., and the expenditure 6,422/. 

In British Burmalr, the i-eceipts of 45 municipal and town funds aggregated British Barmi4i 
65,513/., and the disbursements amounted to 68,794/. The year was one of con- 
siderable progress in respect to sanitary works, cspeeially in connexion with the 
draina^ and conservancy of the town of Rangoon. Improvements were also carried 
out in Prome, Akyab, and other towns. * » 
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II. 

FINANCE. 


The total Revenue iti India and England for 1873-74 was 49,598,263/. The 
Ordinary Expenditure was 49,968,569/., or with the addition of Guaranteed Interest, 
51,405,921/., shpwing an excess over income of 1,807,668/. The Extraordinary 
Expenditure amounted to 3,553,307/. 

Of the income, 21,037,912/. was dflUved from Land Revenue ; 8,324,879/. from 
Opium; 6, 150,^2/. from Salt ; 2,699,936/. from Stamps; 2,628,49,5/. from Customs; 
and 2,286,637/. from Excise. 

The expenditure under the head of Army amounted to 15,228,429/. ; that for 
Interest on Debt io 4,618,850/.; oh “Ordinary” Public Works to 2,357,941/.; 
and for Famine Relief to 3,864,673/. 

The Extraordinary Expenditure was divided as follows: Irrigation 1,198,682/,; 
State Railways 2,354,625/. 

'^The following statement shows the distribution of the first three heads of receipt 
above mentioned among the several Provinces : — 




Land Uevenue 






(jnclndiug 

FisherieM). 

Opium, 

Sfllt. 




£ 

£ 

£ 



iTidiu (Gcueral and Political) - 

()4,6.)5 

— 

76,321 



liftiifial 

3,046,8(X) 

5,582,984 

2,621,891 1 


Madras 

4,451,489 

— 

1,295,180 

734,777 



Porabay * - - ! 

Punjab - - - 1 

3,683,461 1 

2,741,895 



1,989,963 


867,275 1 


North West Provinces 

4,209,704 

1,3.30,778 

— 

422,406 ' 


Glide 

— 

2,200 i 


Central Provinces 

608,728 


118,0.38 



Hritish Jlurmnh 

7.72,3.34 

— 

12,.774 

f 


, 

21,0.37,912 

8,324,879 j 

(), 150,662 



A prominent feature in the finance of the year was the resolution not to re-impose 
the income tax. 

The scheme of provincial assignments (.vce p. 10 of last Report) appears on the 
whole to work well. The allotments to the several Administrations were as 
follow 


/ 


Bengal (including special additional assignment of 
2,50,000/. for Famine Relief ^orks) 

Madras - - - 

Bombay - - .... 

Punjab ... ... 

North-Wcst-Provinces . . . 

Oude - . - • 

Central Provinces .... 

British Burmah ..... 


jD 


1,234,307 

815,904 

987,791 

.546,148 

646,840 

222,769 

277,500 

302,000 


These amounts are supplemented by departmental receipts, and in two or three 
of the Provinces by 'provincial taxation also, which is levied for roads, schools, 
watching, and other local purposes. 

The liengal Road Cess is stated to have proved a 'complete success. Its intro- 
duction has been accomplished with great iacility; the valuation and assessment 
have been effected with little friction or inconvenience to. the people ; landholders 
have offered no kind of resistance ; and it has been paid regularly aud smoothly, 
its incidence being «o light as to be almost inappreciable. The cess affords rich 
districts the means, often urgently wanted, of making and .repairing their roads, 
and of opening or maintaining the water-ways which are of so much importance 
to the producirtg districts of Eastern and Northern Bengal. It has consequently 
been determined to extend the operation of the Act as completely as possible 
throughout the Province. 
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III. 

LAND REVENUE. 

A SUBJECT which has attracted much serious attention in connexion with the Tbanwkbs or 
administration of the land is the alleged indebtedness of the cultivating classes, 
with the result that their ancestral estates are gradually passing out of their 
bands through heavy mortgages and compjulsory sales. This is reported to l)c 
the case in the Bombay Presidency, the Punjab, North-West Provinces, Oude, 
and Central Provinces. One reason assigned in Bombay for this state of things 
is the improvidence of the people, who, though not as a rule extravagant or 
self-indttl^nt, are victims to the exactions of society and caste, and in this way 
often incur the most crushing liabilities, regardless of future consequences. But 
the evil is stated to l)e much aggravated, if not in some cases entirely caused, by 
the grasping and unscrupulous dealings of money-lenders, who induce the ryots 
to sign bonds for much more than they borrow, and often to renew the bond for an 
enormously increased sum, the creditor taking as his security the whole of the crop 
except what is just suflScient for the maintenance of the ryot and his family. So 
long as good crops and high prices prevail, the ryot is not much pressed, but when 
it is otherwise, he is dragged before the court and depriv(;d of all Ije has. 

There arc, naturally, various opinions as to the advantage or otherwise of these 
land transfers. On the one side it is considered that the sale of land should be as 
free as the sale of stock, while the class into whose hands the land appears to he 
passing is one at the same time richer, more intelligent, and more provident than 
the peasant proprietary. On the other hand, the general view in India is that the 
threatened change is one fraught with evil consequences, and by all possible means * 
to Ije averted. In the North-West Provinces power has actually been given to the 
collectors under certain circumstances to check or postpone sales of land for debt, 
and in Bombay and the (^Icntral Provinces the question of legislative interference 
is still under consideration. The Ijieutenant-Governor of the Punjab, however, 
thinks that the judicial officers present a fur too gloomy view of the financial position 
of the peasantry, and one which contrasts remarkably with the record of general 
prospenty pievailing throughout that Province. In the lattcj* Administration, more- 
over, special restrictions on alienation exist. No ancestral or joint-acquired property 
can be sold in execution without the sanction of the chief courts, which is rarely 
accorded ; and every voluntary sale of land witliin a village boundary is voidable 
unless it is first offered to members of the village community. 

In the last Report (p. 17) I'cfercncc was made ti> agrarian disturbances which Uuhna Disnaui- 
had broken out m the Pubmi District. Some of the evils brought to light were ajucks. 
very deep-seated, and their remedy would involve important alterations in the 
revenue law of Bengal. The Lieiitenant-fjovenior, however, issued a proclamation 
warning the ryots that, while Government would protect them from all force and * 
extortioHi it would lirnily’ repress all violent •and illegal action on their part. 

Rioting cea.sed almost imme(liately, and it appeared likely that the matlcrs in 
dispute would be left to the decision of the courts. Things were still unsettled in 
several districts during the ’year under review, but there ’was remaikably little 
agitation in the Native press, and no further disturbance of the public peace. 

The pressure of the famine necessitated a postpouemeut of the consideration 
of the rent question by Government, and it is to be hoped that the forbearance 
and benevolence shown by the landlords generally during that crisis will not be 
forgotten, and that both parties will approach the subject with mutual feelings of 
kindliness and moderation. 

Inquiries made regarding fhe imposition by zemindars in Orissa of illep;al cesses li.i.miAi. Gksses 
on their ryots fully established the existence of the grossest oppression. An t)iiiss\. 
example was made of three zemindars by depriving them for a time of the manage- 
ment of their estates ; and measures are being taken to remedy the various evils 
brought to light. 

Instructions were issued by Government for the guidance of the managers of ’Wauds' Estatks. 
Wards’ Estates in the administration of surplus funds. Such funds are not to accu- 
mulate for tiie future use, and probably harm, of tlic young- zemindars, but, after 
the payment of all debts, they are to lie laid out in the improvement of the estate 
and the well-being of its inhabitants. It is desired that estates under the Coui t of 
Wards should be models to the surroundmg country of what a solvent and wisely 
administered property should be. 
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The land revenue demand for the year in Bengal wfls 3,964,864/,, being an 
increase on the previous year of 10,9()4/., which was due to re-settlements of estates 
and extension of cultivation. The ^fidcncy df the collections consequent on the 
famine was very small, and such suspensions of revenue as. w&k ermted were 
given as a reward for exceptidnal exertions in reHeldng diltrew. | inhi result is, 
considered by the Local Government w creditable to the working of. the per- 
manent settlement. ' , 

In Madras satisfactory progress was ^lade in the work of settlement with resiijits 
very beneficial to the revenue. Where, however, these results were brought about, 
not by the discovery of an excess jn area, but by increased rates of assessment, the 
Government did not enforce the levy with undue speed, but readily counted to a 
postponement wherever circumstances seemed to palce it desirable. 

Origmal and revised st^ttlements were introduced in 771 villages of the Bpmbay 
Presidency, raising the land revenue collected from those villages by 38 per cent. 
Careful inquiries and calculations showed that, as a rule,' the assessment was light, 
.scarcely ever amounting to one-sixth of the gross produce. The depressed con- 
dition of the agricultural classes in Bombay has been ascribed in some of the local 
papers and othef publications to the new assessments lately imposed. This, 
however, has been clearly provqd not to be .the case, although the Government 
recognize ih that Condition a reason for moderation in future assessments. 

The passing (»f the Hevenue and Pent Acts for the North-West Provinces was 
the result of nearly two years’ deliberation and labour, and forms an epoch in the 
history of the revenue administration of that Province. They are considered to be 
of the greatest importance, not only as measures of reform, but also as codifying 
and defining the practice previously existing. Among the dhanges introduced the 
following may be mentioned. '^Fhcre had previously been nothing to deter the land- 
lord from suing for enhancement every year if he chose. To remedy this evil it 
was at first proposed to concede by the new Bill to occupancy tenants fixity of rent 
during the whole term of settlement; the Lieutenant-Governor, however, thought 
that it would be a sufficient boon to the tenant, and fairer to the landlort^ if the 
former were protected from enhancement for a term of ten years, and the point was 
decided accordingly. .The rights of a proprietor in land are, under the new law, 
distinguished from the rights he acquires as a cultivator in the fields he cultivates ; 
in future the sale of the former rights for debt will not involve the loss of the latter, 
and the ex-proprietor, instead of becoming a homeless outcast from his ancestral 
village, will only sink into the position of an occupancy tenant of his hereditary 
fields, holding them at somewhat favourable rates. 

In British Burmah there are no large landholders, and no middlemen receiving a 
rent exclusive of the Government demand. The increase of cultivation has teen 
so rapid that the larger proportion of the cultivated land is under annual assessment ; 
the cultivators are, however, learning the advantage of a lease on fixed rates for a 
term of years — never as yet cxcee«iling ten— whereby they avoid annual mcasurc- 
mehts and enjoy certain other privileges. The land reVenue demand in 1873-74 
was 10*96 per cent, in exem of that in the preceding year; this large increase was 
owing to tne greater, quantity of land brought under cultivation, and to the 
propitious season, which made the assessment fidi lightly on the cultivators. 


IV. 

AGRICULTURE. 

Thr weather in Bengal had Ijeen abnormal during three* consecutive years. In 
1871 the rainfall was excessive, but the crops were very good. In 1872 the rain- 
j'all was deficient, but was happily distributed, and the crop were good. The year 
1873 •was dry almost beyond precedent, and the rain that fell was unfortunately 
distributed; the winter crops consequently failed, atid scarcity ensued. 

The worst appearances were in Behar ; only in the Oris^ DiidsSon of the Benjgal 
Presidency were the reports altogether satisfactory. The 4}overt|iuent lost no time 
in organizing relief works. ' ■ ' 

An impoitant question arose as to the prohiWtibh of ibc export of grwn from 
British Indian ports. This measure was strongly advocated by Sir G. Cimpbcll 
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and by the Native press. On the other hand it did not commend itself to the 
judgment of Lord Northbrook, who considered that it would diTaiigc trade, give 
occasion to claims for compensation which it would bo difficult to adjust, and after 
all might not add materially to the available stock of rice. He had full confidence 
that the energy and enterprise of those engaged in the internal trade of British 
India would prove equal to the occasion. At the same time he did not make any 
pledge as to what might 'or might not be ^onc in the event of extreme necessity ^ 
arising. 

An airangcraent made with the railway companies to reduce the rates for the 
carriage of grain, the difference bciu^ paid by the (Jovernment, bad the desired 
effect of stimulating the importation of grain into the distressed districts. 

The food supplies of India, including British Buniuih, proved amply suflieient 
to meet* the demand. The total quantity of grain purcliased by tlic (lovernment 
was 479*696 tons, and of this only 54,300 tons were oblained from beyond British 
India. • 

The reports of the Central Belief Committee show that • the appeal which was 
made to the liberality of the public was cordially responded to.» 'I'lie s>mpatliy 
manifested by the people of England was much apjjreeiatcd. 'fhe princes and 
chiefs of India distinguished themselves by the alacrity with which they contributed, 
and liberal suKscriptions were received from all parts ol‘ the eountiy, csjiecially from 
landholders in the distressed districts. 


As January advanced without sign of rain, anxiety was more and more widely 
felt; but during the last week of that month. licavy showers began to fall in 
southern Bengal, and rain gradually readied the nortliern districts. ’'I’hese rains 
caused considerable reduction and contraction of the danger. 'I'lic famine jc adied 
its culminating point at the end of May 1874, and by the following October bad 
nearly died out. 

As the result of the mcasuies ado])tcil to cope with the famine, the number of 
proved cases of death directly traceable to it did not exceed 22. 

Pears have been expressed lest the administration of relief on a great scale should 
tend to demoralize a •people chiefly agricultural, and to relax their zeal for hus- 
bandry. Not only, however, is there no reason lo believe that any demoralization 
has followed, but, on the contrary, it is probable that a lesson has been learnt. 


regarding the vicissitudes of season, and the expediency of losing no chance of self- 
preservation by skill and jiromptitiidc, which will not soon be rorgotteu. 'riiough 
here and there persons showed some unwilliiiguess to quit relief. Sir R. 'remplc 
reports that, on the whole, there never was evinced such a degree of alacrity ami 
industry among the jxjople. 

The seasons in the Madras Presidency during 1873-74 were fairly pnipitious Mndras. 
in the northern districts, while in the south they were decidedly unfavourable. , 
Towards the close of the year scarcity and wapt of water gave great cause for 
anxiety in some jiarts, especMflly in Chinglcput, South Arcot, and Madura, but somi; 
remissit'iis of laud revenue and a few relief works were sufficient to siaA^'otfc .iliuuily, 


until a burst of rain at the beginning "of 1874-75 iTiiiovcd all tear of (biiigcr. 

Owdng to the unseasonable weather iu Madras, only a small iiuudier of lield cxpci i- 
ments Avero attempted in the Government Farms, ami but lew o(‘ these brought to 
light anything oJ' special interest. The subsoil drainage experiment promises yield 
most iiriportant results. During the dry season, when the crops in the undrained 
land were withering from want of moisture, those on the })ii),(;-drained land were 


luxuriant and healthy. 

The year was not on the wholi^ a faA'ourable one for Bombay ; the rainfall wa,s Bombay, 
rather above than below the aven-age, but iu many places it was luiscasonahle. 

The only place, howe\cr, Avherc there was any apprehension of distress was 
Dharwur. - Special relief jvqrks wen; undt'rtakeu in that district, and an early lii.ll 
of rain in May removed all fears of famine. In Sind, where cultivation mainly 
depends on the inundation, the season was bad, and in particular places crops were 
totally destroyed by blight and other causes ; here silso, however, there was no 


famine. . 7 . . 

It is said that no marked improvement of agriculture is visible in the Bombay 
Presidency; at the same time it would appear that the native processes, though rude, 
arc generally the best suited to the country. English ploughs have Iwen tried, and in 
Ahmcdabad iu particular they arc stated to be coming into requisition, but although 
they succeed iu black soft soils, the native iustruraeiit appears the best adapted lor 
liard red soils, which it is scarcely possible, if desirable, to plough deeply. 'I’he 
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<rrc<atest drawback to the improvement of agriculture is the absence of live Stock, 
which is required for keeping up the fertility of the soil. As the great bulk of the 
people do not use animal food, cattle are maintained only in such numbers as are 
necessary for cultivation and carrying purposes, and are too few for properly 
manuring the land. 

'I'hc year was the most prosperous, in regard to seasons as well as in other 
respects, which had been known in the Punjab since the annexation. Both spring 
and autumn harvests were above the average, and the Province was able to afford 
substantia] help to Bengal. Although up to the close of the year 117,742 tons of 
grain were despatched to the latter Province, so abundant was the supply that the 
price of wheat and of other grains actually fell instead of rising. 

In the eastern districts of the North-West Provinces there was some distress, 
requiring Government measures of relief^ consequent on the failure of the autumn 
.crops of 1873. There was also some scarcity in the southern districts; the rainfall 
had been unequally distributed and untimely, and agricultural prospects were 
further affected by. serious floods. 

The. dryness ‘of the season caused some distress in Oude, and there were even 
apprehensions of a general scarcity, which, however, were removed by the rain that 
fell ill January and February. ‘After that, the jirospccts of the cultivating classes 
are n^ported to have been better than they hud Ix'cn for several seasons, 

A remarkable feature in the agriculture of the Central Provinces is the distri- 
bution of different varieties of crops. This is a most fortunate circumstance for tlic 
Province, as the crops arc entirely. dependent for success or failure on the fluctuating 
character of the seasons, and thus a monsoon, full of disappointment and perhaps 
suffering to one section of tlie community, carries to other sections the boon of an 
ample harvest. Such was the case in 1873-74, when the rainy season was 
unsuitable to the exigencies of the rice crop, which failed! to such an extent that, 
hut for extensive reseives from former years, much distress must have arisen. To 
the other kinds of crops, however, tlie same season was peculiarly adapted, the result 
Iwing ail out-turn in most cases considerably above the average. Of all traps rice 
is probably the mosl; preenrious, and in whatever tract this ‘is too exclusively cul- 
tivated, each succeeding season cannot hut be more or less a period of uncertainty 
and anxiety. Irrigation is much needed in this Province, hut the Chief Commis- 
sioner fears that the time is distant when it will he largely available to the people as 
a protection against famine, as no scheme has yet been proposed which would prove 
remunerative, and the people are too poor to pay a general water-rate. Much, 
however, is being done in individual villages by the people themselves in making 
tanks, embankments, ami avcIIs. 

'I'hc seasons were not very favourable in Mysore and Coorg, and the result was a 
partial failure of the staph; crops. 7'herc was a considerable decrease in llic out- 
turn of coffee, and the jirice was umishally high. 

Tlic establishment of an Experimental Earrn at Bangalore was sanctioned during 
Jlie year by fhc Government of India. The services of a graduate of the Royal 
Agricultuial College at Cirencester have been secured for its superintendence. 

in the Hyderabad Assigned Districts the seasons and crops were on the whole 
good. Of the area under cultivation 40 per cent, was occupied by jowarec, 31 per 
cent, by cotton, and the remainder by other crops. In the preceding year the area 
under cotton was returned at only 29 per cent. ; the large increase under this head 
might he considered undesirable, were it not that the cultivation of cereals has 
increased even more than that of cotton. 

I’he Government Farm at Oomraottce, having, proved a failure, was abolished ; 
and it has also been found necessary, since the termination of the year, to close the 
AkolaFarm. ' * ' ' 

In British Burraah the rainfall of 1 8/3 was one of the heaviest on record, but it 
was well distrihute'd, and the crops were gc;ueriilly good. The quantity of land 
untlcr rice was 2,0(il,.^(GH acres, licing an increase of 178,448 over the preceding 
year ; and the crop was the largest ever grown, yielding not only an ample supply 
for the inhabitants of the Province, hut also upwards of 800,000 tons flir export, 
of which about 290,0(M» went U) Bengal, whilst the European markets were fully 
provided, and several thousand tons were forwarded to Upper Burraah. 

I'here are estimate'd to he in Biitish Buniuih 44,000 square miles of cultura.]*Jc 
land, ol w}'tit;h more tlum 10,000. .arc unoceupied, owing to the paucity of ])o[)ulation. 
Since it canu“ under llritish occupation there has been a steady increase Imth of 
population and of cultivation. The increase of area undei- the latter head, which 
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for.tlie past tive years had been at the rate of 2^ per cent., rose to 9 '37 per 
during 1B73-74. 

The first. of a scries of agricultural exhibitions in the Madras Presidency was AowcutTiniAi. 
held on the Sydapet Farm in February 1874, and the results were on the whole Kxiiibitions. 
satisfactory. Tlicre wa.s a remarkably good show of cattle, most of which came 
from Nellore, showing that the annual cattle shows which arc held in that district 
are doing good. 

Cattle fairs were established in various piu'ts of the Punjab to facilitate the 
purchase and sale of stock, and to encourage the improvement of the breeds. 

In the early months of 1874 agricultural shows were held in the various districts 
of British Burraah. At first the people were under the impression that hew taxes 
were to be imposed, the shows being the means through which they were to Imj 
brought together and their property taxed. This feeling, liowever, passed away 
with cx])lanations from the district officers, and on the days of the shows large 
numbers assembled. The competitors for prizes were numerous, and some very 
fine specimens of cattle, rice, tobacco, &c., were brought, forward. The results 
having been on the whole very satisfactory, it is intended to hold the shows annually 
in future. 

An account of the extraordinary development. of the jute industry was given Jutk. 
at page U(» of last year’s Report. During the year under review, a C/ommis.sion, 
appointed by Sir G. Campbell to make a special inquiry into matters connecteil 
witli the cultivation of this fibre, sent in its report, which is an exhaustive and 
valuable one. Of the area under jute cultivation, about a quarter is newly reclaimed 
land, a tenth has been taken from indigo, and t^o-thirds have bticn alienated from 
food grains. This has not so reduced the supply of grains as to be injuriously 
felt, while the industry has materially improved the condition of the ryots. The 
following improvements are suggested in the cultivation and preparation of the 
fibre. First, there should be careful selection, and occasional change, of seeds. 

ISemidlif, the land should be kept from exhaustion by manure, rotation of crops, 
and observance ,'ol‘ fallows. Thhdhf, there should be great care in selecting tlie 
time for reaping, andun tlio subsequent manipulation. 

The rcpoi t elicited an interesting memorandum by the Vice-Consul at Dunkirk, 
wliicli will be noticed under the head of “ Trade and Manufactures.” 


’I'he attempt to acclimatise Carolina rice in Bengal was renewed, but the experi- Dauolina rick. 
incuts resulted generally iii failure. 

A letter from tlie Go\'ernment of India, dated 2nd October IH/.'i, forwarded a, 
note by Mr. Knight, the Assistant Secretary in the Agricultural Department, stating 
that the experimental cultivation of (kirolina rice in India had never yet bc(*ii 
conducted properly, that i.s, according to the method pursued iu America; that 
the canals, on which so many millions have lieen sunk, might be turned to 
useful account for this cultivation, requiying as it does a large artificial supply • 
of watei ', and that more, cave would probably.be bestowed on the subject ii‘ the 
high price which Carolina rice commands in the London markers as compart'd 
with the indigenous Indian rice (stated by Mr. Kiiiglil to be nearly three times 
as high) were generally known. 

Since the American Civil War very little Carolina rice has conic into the English 
market ; America, on the other hand, taking her ria; supplies from England. 

The chinchona plantations in Sikkim have now passed beyond the experimental CniNcnoN*. 
sta|e, and indicate that the care and expenditure which have been bestowed upon 
them for so many years will liavc satisfactory* results. The* Government has now 
in Sikkim alone about 2,000 acres under chinchona. It is estimated that after 1 877 


there will be a steady yearly supply of not less than 150,000 lbs. of dry bark. A 
permanent quinologist has been appointed to the plantations. , 

In the Nilgherries a severe frost did great damage to private plantations, but the 
Goveniment plantations escaped with comparative immunity. ' The long dry 
weather which succeeded the cold was very trying, especially to young plants. 

In British Burmah a large number of chinchona plants were set out, of which 
86 per cent, were found at the close of the year to, be well established. 

Ipecacuanha cultivation has been carried on by ilie chinchona establishment in irECAouANHA. 
Sikkim. Until the inode of propagating the plant by root and leaf cuttings was 
discovered, progress was extremely slow, but since this discovery it* has been pro- 
portionately rapid. 

There was an increase in cotton cvdtivationi both in Madras fund Bombay. In Cottok. 
the former the area was lf69U921 acres^or 2|963more than m 1872-73. In the ' 
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latter (including Native States) it was estimated at 4,247, 154 acres, being an increase 
or3(i7,35:}. ' 

Spccival attention is devoted to cotton in the Bombay Model Farms. At 
Kliandesh seven fields of about 67^ acres were sown with seed of the HingunghAt 
variety, and are said to have yielded an average net profit of 47 ' 29 per cent. 
T'his district does not appear suited for exotic colton ; but ou the .Salam Farm, in 
Sind, the New Orleans produced an out-tura almost equal to that of the Sind Native, 
while the Nankin variety also gave favourable residts. At Dharwar about 29i 
acres were sown with indigenous and Dharwar- American cotton, and no less than 
1,400 lbs. of good seed were saved for distribution and future sowings. 

Tobacco is grown more or less extensively in every district of Bengal, except 
(jya and Noakholly. The returns show a total area of about 200,000 acres under 
cultivation ; and the gross annual value of the out-turn is roughly estimated at 
about one million sterling. 


IRRIGATION. 

In connexion witli the Orissa and Soane Canals various works were completed 
and repairs effected. The main Midnapore Canal was completed and opened for 
through traffic on Ist October 1873. 'Fhc area irrigated by the Orissa Canals was 
1 2, .5/1 acres, against 4,753 in the previous year; that hy the Midnapore Canal 
was 36,349 against I3,4()6 acres. Sir R. Temple considers that the completion of 
the present system of the- Orissa Canals would entirely protect the province in the 
(jvent of drought. It is estimated that the value of the grain saved by the Soane 
and Midnapore Canals, incomplete as they W'ere, must have been at least 600,000/. 

The Government embankments in the Ilooghly and Burdwan Districts were 
maintained in good order, and several bad breaches caused by floods were repaired, 
('crtaiii works were carried out which form a portion of a complete scheme under 
consideration for a permanent water-supply to the Hooglily District. 

Another work whicli conferred great benefit on the same district at little 
cost was the opening out the Kana Nuddee, an old silted-up channel of the 
Dainoodur, and admitting into it water from that river. The banks of the Kana 
Nuddee are densely populated, but the villages have few tanks, and depended for 
their drinking water ou the stagnant and putrid pools in the bed of the nullah, 
the condition of which was filthy in the extreme, cremation being pi'aetiscd on the 
hanks, and the channel itself used for the reception of all the refuse of the ucigh- 
bourbood. By the above measure a clear pure stream from 40 to HO feet wide, and 
40 miles in length, was provided fbr.irrigtition as well as for domestic purposes. 

Kmlrankmcnts, some 107 niiles in length, were uliderlakcn in Chuinparun, 
'l/ii'hoot, and Sarun as famine relief works, and at the close of the year were well 
advanced. It was contemplated, as a protective ineasiiix! against iaminc, to construct 
irrigation canals IVom the Gunduck in communication with the embankments. 

The Agra Canal was opened by Sir W. Muir ou 5th March 1874, and water 
was admitted to the channel ; but the commencement of irrigation was deferred until 
the works should have experienced a six months’ trial. 

iVlncli progress wa,s made on thp Lower Ganges Canal; .and alterations were 
commenced in the Ganges Canal with a view to fit it for the diminution of supply 
involved by the construction of the former. 

A sura of 15 , 496 /. was spent on the improvement of the Rohil^und Cangls. 

The work of thfc year in connexion with the Baree Doab, Western Jumna, and 
Inundation Canals consisted in ordinary maintenance and -silt clearances. In the 
Sirhind Canal the total quantity excavated during the year was 491- millions cubic feet. 

The principal irrigation operations of the Public Works Department in Madras 
consisted in the repair and general maintenance of the nunmrous w'orks. The 
Madras Irrigation and Canal Company’s canal was maintained in fair order 
throughout the year, and there was no fiiilurc in the supply of water for irrigation. 
It has not, however, yet been necessary to keep up a full supply of water, and until 
thus thoroughly tested, some doubts are entertained as to the stability of its earth- 
work and the ^ualityr of the masonrjf works. With a view of fiivouring the more 
rapid spread of irrigation a reduction in the charge for water was sanctioned. The 
area of cultivation was 15,299 acres, agginst 11,029 in 1872-73. 
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In the Bombay Presidency the most important work in progress was the Moota Bombay. 
Reservoir 'and Canal in the I’oona Collectorate. The canal was completed up to 
Poona, and was opened for irrigation in February 1874. Sev^cral other canals were 
in operation. 

In Sind cultivation mainly depends on an artificial supply of water. No entirely 
new works were undertaken during the year, but the Mitrow Canal was ticarly 
completed, and is now in excellent working order. Many important improvements 
were made to other canals. 

VI. 

COMMUNICATIONS. 

No new line was added during the year to the systeiri of t^e East Indian iiaii.wats. 
Railway. The most imporUnt engineering work^was the construction of a diversion, 

4^ miles lon^, rendered necessary by the encroachment of the Gang’es near Gograh. 

The Main Line passenger traffic continued to show unsatisfactory increase. 

The Chitpore Branch of the Eastern Bengal Railway, a work of considerable mag- 
nitude, which was executed with creditable rapidity, was opened for traffic on 25th 
August 1873. 

On the Great Indian Peninsula Railway the viaduct over the Kistna was opened 
for traffics in October. 

ITie Bombay Baroda and Central India Railway has been extended to Colaba. 

The Dakore Branch of this railway was commenced in November, and was com- 
pleted and ofehed in the short space of five months. 

The Kistna Bridge, on the North-West line of the Madras Railway, was opened on 
the 9 th October 1873, and through communication between Madras and Bombay 
was thus permanently established. 

The Great Southern .of India line was raaintained in good tvorking order through- 
out the year, and no accident of any kind occurred to passengers. 

Several restorathm works were carried out on the Sind, Punjab, and Dcllii 
Railway. ('Onsiderablc progress was made with the works in connexion wilh 
the Punjab Northern and the Indus Valley lines. To the Oudo and Rohilkurid 
Railway there were added during the 3 'ear 191 miles of length, and surveys were 
in progress for the extension of the main line from Moradabad, in a north-Avost 
direction, to join the Nind, Punjab, imd Delhi Railway. 

The section of the Agra State Railway between Agra and Bhui tporc was opened 
for traffic in August 18/3. 

The project for a railway from CInitteesgurh to Nagjmrc was imdcr consideraliou, • 
and was strongly advocated .by the Chief Commissioner of the (.'entral Provinces 
on account of the confined and inaccessible position of Chuttcesgiirh, which is apt 
to cause anxiety and difficulty in the matter of food supply.* 

I'wo loans of 73 lacs of rupees each, at 4 per- cent., ware accepted from tin* 

Maharajah Scindia for a line between Gwalior and Agra, and towards the construc- 
tion of the Indore and Nceinuch Railway, wdth a loop to Oojcin. 

Four new roads were under construction in the Bengal Presidency, and a large Roaps.! 
expenditure was incurred on district road works, mostly undertaken for relief 
purposes. Much work was done in Madras .and Bombay .in connexion with 
roads. 

The Kanhan Bridge, in the .Central Provinces, was completed and opened for 
traffic in September 1873. A large amount of work was done in finishing off the 
Rangoon and Prome road ; and a large number of works connected with roads and 
bridges were prosecuted in Mj'sore, 

Extensions and improvemcnt.s were carried out in the Godavery and Kistna Nxyicatiok, 
navigation works. 

The work of deepening the Paumbeii Channel was proceeded with, and at the 
close of 1873-74 the main channel was navigable at ittap tides for vessels drawing 
1 1 feet. 

. * Sec* pujfi; 8. 

1 8tte also romarks vn tho Bougal BoaU Cess (p. 4). 
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Late in the year was commenced the work of connecting the Pegu and ^ttang 
rivers by a still-water canal with two locks, so that the water communication 
l)ctweeu Rangoon and Toungoo might be adapted for mvigation by boats and 
light-draught steamers throughout the year. These two rivers had heretofore only 
l>een connected by a tidal creek, which is open during two or three days of each 
spring tide. The canal will bring the* Sitttmg Valley into direct communication 
with the port of Rangoon, and wiU, it is expected, lead to a very great develop- 
ment of agricultural industry. 


vn. 

FORESTS. 

Foiresi's. Thk total revenue from forests in India during 1873-/4 was 623, 13U., and the 

expenditure (in India and England)»amounted to 39t\499^. 
lii-nKiii. The question'of subordinating reclamation in the Soonderbuns to forest conserva- 

tion has occupied serious attention. The Soonderbun forests are situated on the 
iilmofet numberless islands that lie within the tidal waters of the Bay of Bengal. 
They are covered with a valuable and quick growing timber known as “ sundri,” 
and comprise also masses of trees and shrubs of lower growth, which are used for 
fuel. Much re(daraation work has already beem carried on, but the further disposal 
of land for this purpose was suspended pending the result of a special inquiry by 
the Conservator. 

Considerable progrtJss was made in the formation {»f reserves in the Cooch Bebar 
Division. The inspection of the Sivok Hill Tract has shown the extetence there 
of extensive slopes covered with a luxuriant growth of valuable and mature 
timber. 

Some of the most important Ibrcst areas formerly unilcr the Government of 
Bengal have l»oen transi'erred to the Assam Cliief Commissipnership. 
i\iiwlriu<s. 'fhe transactions .of the year in Madras show a working profit of 15,205/. 

In Bombay the net revenue was 48,223/., being an increase on the previous year’s 
receipts of 4,91//. This result was attaineil notwithstanding the fact that most of 
the operations were carried on with a view to the future retiuiremcnts of the country 
rather than to present revenue. 'The work of selecting and demarcating forest 
reserves steadily progressed, and much attention was bestowed on planting and 
sowing, with results on the whole encouraging. ''I'he rights and requirements of 
the pt-ople in respect to tiniher were carefully regarded, and it was strongly 
impressed on all connected with the Forest Department that their aim should be 
to conciliate the villagers iu forest^ tracts, and endeavour to secure their co- 
operation by liberal treatment, • and* by giving them employment as much as 
possible. 

Oihfi ivovincps. ' 'Phe iK't. receipts in the Punjab were 13, .538/.; in the North-West Provinces, 
66 , 299 /.; in the Central Provinces, 28,481/,; in. British Bunnah, 59,398/. The 
esjiorts of teak from the latter Province amounted to 116,418 tons. 
l)AMA(.i; liv KiHi .s. In some of the Provinces much damage was done to forests by fires ; but in British 
Burmali and the Hyderabad Assigned Districts successful preventive measures arc 
reported to have been adopted. In the latter an extraordinary amount of damage 
was caused by rat?. In small plants the rats ciit the stems close to the ground, 
and in the ease of large ones they dig out the earth to a depth of two or more 
iiiehes, and then gnaw through the roots in a sloping direction, giving them the 
appearance of having l/ecu cut with some sharp instrument. 


VIII. 

MINERALS. 

Com . Tim geological and mineral survey of the Darjeeling Hills, which had been 

sanctioned by the Government of IncRa on Sir G. Campbell’s representation, was 
busily carried on during the cold season of 1878-74. Amoi^ the discoveries was 
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that of a wide stratum of coal. Experiments were in progress, but the coal will only 
be useful as artificial fuel, or as coke, while it is anticipated tbat mining operations 
will be attended with difficulty. 

The existence of coal in a certain part of Orissa had been known for many years, 
but as it was reported to be of indifferent quality, and transit was difficult, no 
active measures were taken until, the latter difficulty Ixang now removed, a 
trial excavation was made during 187;i-7-4. The I’alcheer coal-field w.^s found 
to be more extensive than had been supposed, and the coal to be a fair fuel, 
although rather below the average qualit}’ of Indian coal. It is considered 
probable that, as the seam is worked further from the sm/face, the quality will 
improve. 

The fact that there is coal in the Madras Presidency has at length been estab- 
lished beyond all question. Boring operations were carried on during 1 S73-74 at 
the village of Beddadanole, in the Godavery District, and four seams of coal or 
carbonaceous shale were struck ; tlic extent of the seaiiir. had not, Innvevcr, been 
ascertained. The coal as yet found was described as of poor quality, but it is' 
thought that it may be better in other parts of1;he field. 

At the Wurrora colliery the sinking of the shaft had progressed to 1.32 feet 
the year opened, and tlie upper seam of coal was struck on the July 1,87.3 .'it, 
180 feet. Borings have proved the existence in this field ()f a main or middle seam 
of coal 15 feet thick, and of another underlying it of 1 1 feet in thickncs.s ; ilx' 
former extending over two-thirds, the latter over the whole area of the field ol‘ 
•110 acres. It is not proposed- to work the coal in the top or first. s(*aiu on account 
of its inferior (juality. The quality of the two lower scams lias been proved to be 
about the same as the average of the better Indian coal?-. It is estimated tiiiit a 
ton and a half of Wurrora coal is equal to a ton of English coal, but the diflcrciicc 
in cost more than cpunterbalauccs the inferiority in qualily. It has now been 
clearly proved that the coal beds at Wurrora afford an ample sup})ly t o meet all 
possible requirements for a long sei’ics of years. 'The (completion of the lailw.iy 
to the pits will make the coal available for employment by the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway Cifinpauy, and will thus materially r('duce tlic cost of working 
the line. 


The Mhowpani colliery was able to maintain a .stc'ady supply of tons i)ei - 

month to the Great Indian Peninsula Railway — not, howci^er, quii<c up to tht' demand, 
Apprehensions of exhaustion of the seams now being rvorked led to borings in other 
parts, but so far not with complete success. 

'Fhe Pi sgaon shaft, at the close of 1872-73, had rea(ched a depth of .''j 2 feet, (ajal 
was struck on 30th Oectober at 108 feet; the .seam at this point was 21 feet, thick. 
Trials with the coal wenc made in steam-engines with fair results. 

There is a valuable mine of magiu'tic iron at Sikbhar, in the Darjia'lirig Hills, 


which has been opened out to a trifling extent by the* natives. 'Fix' supply of ore 
i.s very considerable, and t.he* out-turn of iron might be largely increased. 

I’hcre arc indications oi‘ mines of iron ore in .several distj-icts of l.iie Bombay 
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Presidency. During th(‘ year a pie(.'e of ore from a village called kOtajiur w;is 
examined' by tlic Chemical Ahalyser, and -was prononnccid to* contain no loss than 
89*62 per cent, of ferric oxide, corresponding to 62*73 per cent, of nu'inllir iron. 
The ore appeared to be plentiful. 

The quality of the Lohara ore having been placed beyond doubt, a reconi- 
meiidation was submitted to the Government of India by the Ccntrrd Provinces 
Administration for the construction of two medium-sized ’fnrnaca's, capable of 
producing about 150 tons a week of pig-iron, and converting the greater portic'ii of 
it into steel by the Bessemer process. 

' The quality of the iron ore at Yenak, in Berar, was very fiiA ourably reported 
on by Mr. Bauerman, apd the prospects of smelting the iron on the s})()t promise 
to be satisfactory. 

In Mysore the quantity of iron produced was 19,29H mauuds, against 20,111 
in 1872-73. 


"■fhe existence of gold in the beds of the streams and rivers and in the sands of floi.u. 
the seashore in South Malabar has long been kifown, and primitive* mining 
opcratio|(? have from time, to time been canled on by the natives. In 1 83.3 tlu^ 
.subject was fully reported on by a committee, who arriy ed at a conclusion adverse 
to the productiveness of the mines, and the idea of working them on behalf of 
Government was then abandoned. In the course of 1 873, bowewer, attention was 


again directial to the subject, and the possibility of eari’yiug on operations |)r< 
fitably by crushing the quartz in which the gold i.s emlK;d(led !)y itican.s of tlx* 
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improved jnachinery of the present day has created considerable excitement atnon^ 
those who have acquired land for planting purposes in South Wynaad. The 
nuriferous deposits were under examination by a competent officer of tHe Geological 
Survey. 

Gold was discovered during the year in the Dambal Hills of the Dharwar 
Collectoratc. There was obtained iu quartz from one vein a visible piece of the 
metal, whicl) is said to show unmistakeably one source of gold, and may be an 
indication of smaller particles sufficient to make the ore worth crushing. 

Three seers of gold were produced in the Kolar District, in Mysore. It is 
believed that a proper system of working wduld show the existence of a con- 
siderable quantity of gold ore in certain districts of this territory. 

All important discovery of a deposit of copper in a small island in the Nerbiuida 
river was reported during the year. Some questions as to rights in the locality 
had to be determined, after which mining operations would be proceeded with. ' 

The tin deposits which exist in the beds of streams in the southern portion of 
Tenasserim had, prior, to the year under report, licen worked only by Chinese and 
natives of the .country, but the attention of European capitalists has now been 
directed to them, and the Malewoon township has lieen leased to a firm who are 
making considerable progress in.thcir operations. The works had formerly been con- 
tined to “ streaming,” that is, separating the pebble and sand ore from the useless 
matrix by washing ; but regular mining operations will now be conducted on a vein 
or lode wbieb has been discovered in a bill at no great distance from the present 
workings. 

Another result of the survey* of the Diujeeling Hills is the discovery of an 
imlimitc'd supply of lime, which, if the '^I'ecsta is found to be navigable up to the 
foot of the lulls, could be brought down to the Brahmapootra, ami exported in 
large quantities. 

Petroleum is found in various parts of British Burmah. Considerable quantities 
were being obtained at Tliayctmyo by an European firm who have works for 
treating it in Rangoon. 


IX. 

TRADE AND MANUFACTURES. 


Tiik total i'orcign trade of British India (iuring 1873-7*1 was as follows : — 




1 

j Imports 


Kxports. 



1 j " 

1 MtTrhamlists | 

1 i 

Treasuri. 

j\Ic‘rchnmlisi*. 

1 Tr^asurt*. 



r-'« i 

£ 

.€ 

’ £ 

/ 

Uciigal 

- 15,22.3,804 1 


22,778,729 

423,091 


Aii’Uj'ji:*' 

- 1 .Wl.SlO 

397,247 

0,618,393 

! 639,761 


Hoinlmy and .S^^nd 

- ! 12,107..377 1 

3,396,739' 

i 22,098,057 

836,418 


IJrilisli Diinnalj 

- j 1,790,418 1 

66,041 : 

! 3,165,599 

1 14,808 



; 32,.393,f’i09*i 

6,792,633 

! 64,9()0,778 

' 1,914,071 1 


38,^,142 56 , 874 ^ 


9o,2«0,991 


The Iradc was divided as follows among the different Continents : — . 


* Imports. 

KxpoctH. 

Total. 


I 1 1 

i 

1 

C 

£ 


Euroix : 30,63S,4S3 ^ 

Ajiicrica - - • i 98,333 i 

34,822,374 

05,360,857 


2,12.5,1.'6 

2,223,489 


' Africa (including l\1auritiuH and ! 

IJourbon) - - - 1 629,086 

1 1.294,628 

1,923,713 
25, 191, 89# 


At^ia - - - ■ 1 6,774,704 

i 18,417,192 


Australia (including New Zcsdniid | 
and Tawnnnia) - - - j 345,637 

21 5, -199 

661,036 



* Inchuling 948,912/. lor stores on accoimt of GovtjrniDcnt. 
t Including 36, (XX)/. for treasure on account of Goverranent. 
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The value of the trade with China was 14,645,0151. 

At the end of this Report will be found a Memorandum on recent Fiscal 
Legislation in India, which comprises a retrospective review of the trade of India 
since 1856-57 under the heads of the principal articles of import and export. 

The total value of the trade of Calcutta (foreign and inter-portal) was 51,517,8461. 
The number of vessels entering the port was 1,359, with an aggregate tonnage of 
1,052,112 tons ; the number of vessels which cleared was 1,345. 

The importations of rice, on (Jovemment and private account, amounted in value 
to 2,003,672/. As compared with the previous year, there was a decrease of 
332,880/. in the value of rice exported to places beyond British India. 

There was a decrease of more than a million sterling in the exports of raw cotton. 
The falling off was almost entirely in the exports to the United Kingdom, and 
was more than counterbalanced by an increase in the exports from Bomhay, a cir- 
cumstance which may perhaps be attribu ted to the preference of the manufacturers 
of this country for the larger staple characteristic of the cotton grown in Western 
India. 

A decrease . of 277,694/. in the importation of piece goods is atttributed to the 
unfavourable state of the market during the greater part of the year. 

In the value of raw jute exported tliere was a decrease of 692,430/., owing to a 
smaller area having been sown with it, and the crop having laien poor as compared 
with the two previous years. The excessive exportation of 1872-73 had also 
overstocked the markets in England, and the demand in (Calcutta was very slack. 
There is no reason, however, to suppose that the mactiou was more than temporary. 

Reference has been made to the jute trade in a former section (p. 9). 'fhe 
Dunkirk spinners drew the attention of Government to three points in connexion 
with this subject, and a report by the Government of Bengal on their repre- 
sentations has since been received. The first suggestion was that the Indian 
Government should prescribe a scale of marks or brands for adoption by native 
traders ; this course, however, was decidedly disapproved by the Government. In 
the next place they commented on the want of care shown in the preparation of 
the fibre. Gii this th6 Bengal Government remark that there is no doubt room 
for improvement in the process of steeping, but the question of price lies at the 
root of the matter, as cheapness is essential for the uses to which jute is principally 
applied. The third point was the advantage of a frequent change of seed. To 
this the people are stated to be not insensible, but the di.striets are remote from 
eaeli other, and no organization exists for a systematic interchange. 'Die Lieu- 
tenant-Governor is, however, not without hope that it may eventually k- in his 
power to establish a well-organized central seed depot. The Bengal Government 
notice another point which is of more imjiortuucc than any of the above, viz., the 
injury done to the fibre, since the introduction of steam presses, by the extreme 
pressure applied in baling it. Spinners arcwilliqg to put up with this injury for 
the saving in freight. •' ’ 

It thus appears that the remedy for all the evils complained of lies mainly in the 
hands of the spimiers themselves. The Bengal Government,Jiowevcr, feel great 
interest in the prosperity of the* trade, and will always afford every possible facility 
or assistance in the matters referred to. 

The produce and manufacture of tea showed a large increase. The value of 
the exports exceeded that of the previous year by 162,705/. The quantity 
exported in 1873-74 reached 19,185,000 lbs., being an incre|ise of 9 per cent., 
following on an increase of 3 per cent. There were more than 85,000 acres 
under tea cultivation in Bengal and Assam at the close of the year. 

Tne results of the tobacco export trade are also very eucoiiraging. In 1872-73 
the returns showed an increase of nine times upon the exports of the preceding 
year, and in 1873-74 there, was a further increase of nearly 20 per cent., which 
16 almost entirely due to trade with continental Europe. The opportunities for the 
increase of tobacco cultivation in Bengal* are very large, and the rapidly increasing 
demand that has now arisen for the Indian article may prove of the greatest 
significance to the country. 

There was an increase of 848,409/- in the imports of specie and bullion. The 
increase w^ entirely in silver ; in gold there was a decrease of 372,189/. 

An important internal traffic took place on the Calcutta canals, the Nuddea 
fivers, and the Orissa and Midnapore canals. The principal article of traffic from 


ClAtCUTtA TIUUK, 
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* See puge 10. 
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Madras m\D£. 


BOMlUt TRADE. 


Sind Trade. 


British Bcrmaii 

TRADE, 


Calcutta is salt. EDormous qusotities ot rice during the scarcity, conveyed 
to the capital by the above routes. Tlie bulk of this inland traffic does not take at 
all to the railways. 

The trade of Madras was in value 7,962,708/., or including the subordinate ports, 
16 , 676 , 918 /. The value of coffee exported increased by 387,847/., but the quantity 
decreased by 69,238 lbs. In consequence of ibe ffitnine, Bengal became for the 
first time an important market for food grains, taking 15 per cent, of the whole. 
The total value of the grain exports was 1,328,541/., against 868,714/. in 1872-73 ; 
the largest quantity (70 per cent) as usual went to Ceylon. 

The trade of the port of Bombay amounted to 43,366,982/. This was nearly 
2} millions greater than the trade of 1872-73, but it was far below that of 
1871-72, or tne average of the five preceding years. The number of vessels which 
entered the port was 7,20.5. Of this number, 6,491 were native craft, whereas 
only 275 vessels of this class were entered at Calcutta. The vessels which cleared 
amounted to 6,3.56. 

The imports of merchandise in 1872-73 had shown a falling off of over 638,000/., 
and the exports 'of 4, . 520,000/. ; in 1873-74 there was an improvement under the 
former of nearly 680,000/., and under the latter of over 764,000/. The exports, 
therefore, had not recovered in the same proportion as the imports. 

There was a very considerable increase during the year in the amount of work 
done at the cotton mills, while the number of the mills was also rising. No less 
than nine joint stock companies were registered during 1873-74. The number 
of steam factories for ginning cotton and of cotton presses was rapidly increasing. 
Steam cotton presses have also been set up at Hingunghhit and Wurdha, in 
the Central Provinces. The bulk of the cotton exported from the latter Province 
is sent to Bombay. 

The exports of cotton piece-goods from Bombay showed an advance from 
191 , 336 /. to 2 . 54 , 571 /. The increase of importation (19 per cent.) was greater than 
might have lieen expected when the large number of manufactories recently 
established in India is considered ; it is understood to be partly due to the transfer 
to Bombay of the Calcutta orders when the famine in Bengal had occasioned a fall 
of £rice.s. 

There was an increase of about IG per cent, in the value of raw silk imported, 
and of upwards of 22 , ()(!()/. in the imports of .silk piece-goods, the latter attended 
by an increase of 1 l, 66 (i/. in the cxport.s, 

A great lallingoffin the exports of eoffoe (from 4.5, .52.5/. to 21,933/.) is accounted 
for by deficient crops. 

An extraordinary impetus was given to the wheat trade by the abolition of the 
export duty. More wheat was exported in 1873-74 than in the whole of the five 
preceding years taken together ; the trade increased at oue bound from an average 
of .50,000/. to upwards of 250,001)/., and this consequept on the sacrifice of a revenue 
which had averaged only 1,963/. a year. 

The importations of rice into Bombay from Bengal fell off to one-half and those 
from Burriiah to one-seventh of the former average. Rice was not exported from 
Bombay to Bengal to a larger extent than usual. 

The trade of the Sind ports aggregated 4,335,517/. While most of this trade, 
particularly the import trade, takes place with Bombay, a considerable traffic is 
carried on direct with Europe and the Persian Gulf, as well as with other ports in 
India. * 

Here, again, the effect of the removal of the export duty on wheat was very 
apparent. The quantity exported was 806,308 cwts., an increase of 572,533 carts, j 
of the latter quantity 548,686 cwts. went direct to the United Kingdom. ■ 

The total trade of British Burmah by sea and land showed most satisfactory 
progress, having advanced from 13,218,841/. to 17,369,698/. With the exception 
of the exports to Upper Burmah, each branch improved extensively. 

1 'he chief portion of the rice required for the famine-stricken districts of Bengal 
was supplied from British Burmah without deranging private trade to any appre- 
ciable extent. The quantity e^orted to Indian ports was 196,434 tons, against 
20,080 in the previous year. The number of steam mills for cleaning rice for 
exportation increases each year 5 in 1873-74 there were 42. By thft ordinary 
hand-cleaning process the rice is husked, but the pellicle is not cleaned off, as in this 
condition the grain is generally found to be less ready to discolour during a long 
voyage. If it should be found that mill-cleaned rice may be safely carried to 
European ports, there is no doubt that the number of mills will rapidly increase. 
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A somewhat unfavourable account is given of the prospects of the thnber trade 
of Moulmein, as year afler year the timber in the Shan States, on which the su|m|y 
depends, is being wastefully cut down, while no attempt is made to replace the feUw 
trees by young plants. 

The imports of tobacco into Pegu and Tenasserira increased by 80,819 maands, 
but those into Alcyab decreased by 4,142 maunds, which was probably owing to 
increased cultivation of the plant. The tobacco grown in the Hill Tracts is of fine 
quality, and has been very favourably reported on. 

The supplies of cotton from Upper Burmah during the last two years reported 
on were much less than in some previous years, which is attributed to the prices in 
the Rangoon add English markets having been very low, and to the trade having 
in consequence been diverted to Western China, where there is a large demand, 
and to wmch great facilities of transport exist since the cessation of the Panthay 
war. 

A lac manu&ctory has been started in British Burmah, at whic^ both shellac 
and dye of excellent quality are being prepared. It is thought probable that this 
will form on important branch of trade in the future. . 

Mr. Forsyth was deputed as the Viceroy’s Envoy and Plenipotentiary to Yarkand Teaj>e with 
with a view to the conclusion of a commercial tr^ty and the settlement of other Kastejot Tokk- 
measures for the development of trade and the maintenance of friendly relations. He 
left Yarkund on the 28th November 1878, after submitting the draft of a treaty for 
the acceptance of the Atalik Ghazec. The treaty was subsequently agreed to and 
concluded, its salient points being as follow Free access and egress for our 
European merchants at all times and by all rotrtes ; European Britisli subjects to 
be allowed to trade under certain regulations, but to be furnished previously with 
passports from the Indian Government; equal privileges to be enjoyed by, and 
equal duties (not exceeding 2| per cent, od vnlnrnn) to be levied on, all traders 
from India of whatever nationahty; a British representative to reside with the 
Court of the Ameer, and commercial agents subordinate to him to be appointed in 
various towns ; and the Ameer to have the same privileges in India. 

Mr. Forsyth, in a rpport on the prospects of trade tetween India and Eastern 
Tiirk(!stan, expressed his belief that it was capable of expausion, but tliat British 
merchants must act with prudence and make prosier arrangements, or they will be 
sure to met't with disappointment, and will cause discouragement to otbers. Tlie 
people, though good -natured, friendly, and hospitable, own to no inferiority of race ; 
they meet Europeans with perfect politeness, but on terms of equality, and any 
attempt at liautmr will be quickly and fiercely resented. 

Mr. Shaw reported, at a later Sate, that the total value of the trade with Eastern 
Turkestan during 1873 amounted to less than (5(),0(X)/., a result which he regarded 
as insignificant, considering the careful attention which for six years the development 
of this trade had received from the British Government. The greater (he added) • 
our experience of the route bc.twccn India and Yarkund, the greater do the difficulties 
appear in the way of establishing a sati.sfactory trade route, owing to the length 
of the journey, the enormous altitudes to be traver.«ed, the arid and unproductive 
character of a large portion of the country, the-alwence of. population, and the 
deficiency of carnage and supplies. 

The trade registered at Leh during 1873 showed the highest figure it bad yet 
attained, viz., 177*673/. It 'is almost entirely a transit trade. 

At the beginning of 1874, Mr. Edgar was deputed by the Government of Bengal Tuadk with 
to inquire into the subject of the trade between India, Nepal, and Thiliet. lu 'I'uiuet. 
subsequently forwarding his report, the Government of India observed that, while 
on the one hand the Resident in Nepal did not anticipate any substantial advantages 
from the opening up of a route to . Thibet Nepal, on the other hand the 
Lieutenant-Govenior of Bengal was of opinion that a considerable trade might be 
established with the countries beyond Daneeling, if a good road were constructed 
through Sikkim. The Government of India hesitated to incur expenditure at 
present on the construction of a road, on account’ of the alleged refusal of the 
Chinese to allow commercial intercourse with Thibet, and also bei^use they 
thought that the extent and value of the trade would *afibrd no return commensu- 
rate with the outlay. The Secretary of State, however, in reply, stated that he 
saw no ground for the belief that the Chinese would throw difficulties in the way 
of purely commercial intercourse with Thibet, at all events in case of a traffic 
earned on between the Bhooteas and Thibetans, and that it would appear that at 
present there is a very fair trade, considering that everything has to be transported 

0 2 
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on men's backs ; and he suggested that a survey should be undertaken to ascertain 
the cost of making a bridle-path through that portion of the route which lies within 
British territory. 

Sir R. Temple strongly advocates the construction of such a road. He feels 
assured of the existence of an increasing desire on the part of the people of Thibet 
tor commercial coramnnication with the outer world, and he argues that we should 
not be so m1uch introdudng a new thing as endeavouring to secure the revival and 
permanent establishment of that which existed formerly. 

From data collected by Mr. Edgar it appears that, while there is an almost 
entire absence of manufsictures in Thibet, it is wealthy in cattle, and abounds in 
minerals. Its gold fields '(hitherto little explored) extend from Rudok toLassa, 
some 700 miles. It is stated that the authorities, from feelings of supm'sdtion, 
arc opposed to the working of the gold and silver mines, but there can be little 
doubt that self-interest would soon operate on a people said to be eminently 
commercial. The advantages appear still more marked when we look to the traffic 
which we could carry into these Trans- Himalayan countries. Englisli woollens 
trad broadcloths are much sought after, though apparently they have to contend 
with Russian competition. A large expansion of trade might also arise, Mr. Edgar 
thinks, in the introduotion of Darjeeling teas into Thitet. If the trade were 
free, our producers might in course of time supplant the China article both 
in quality and price; but probably this would be the latest concession which 
the Chinese Government would voluntarily make. Salt produced by solar evapo- 
ration abounds throughout Thibet, and is carried with immense labour to many 
parts, even to the north of Burmah. It is thought likely, however, that the salt 
from Calcutta, as better and cheaper, would quite supersede the produce from 
Thibet, and possibly find its way beyond that country. 


X. 

. CONDITION OF THE PEOPLfI* 

Vital statistics. Theue is not much improvement to record in the registration of vital statistics. 

The greatest advance in accuracy of death registration appears to have been made 
in the North-West Provinces, where the rate was shown as 22 9 per 1,(K)0. Over 
the whole of the selected areas in Bengal the rate was 2.5 • 2 per 1,000. 

CiioLKKA. The year 18/3 was on the whole a healthy one ; least so, however, in Bengal. 

Cholera prevailed in that Province to a greater extent than in 1872, and was in 
fact endemic throughout the year ; but the outbreaks of the disease were not of 
any extraordinary severity. In some districts of British Burmah also it was pre- 
valent, but in all the other Provinces flie mortality from this cause was quite insig- 
nificant as compared with former years. In Madras, for instance, the deaths 
numbered 840, against 13,247 in 1872 ; and in Bombay 283, against 15,642. 
f>MAi,t,-i'ox. On the other hi^nd, small-pox was more than usually prevalent throughout the 

Indian l\minsula ; and in British Burmah, although not so prevalent, it proved morn 
virulent than in 18/2. J^rogress has been made generally in vaccindtion. This 
department of sanitary work is reported to be marked in Bombay by continually 
increasing vigour and success. The total number of operations in that Presidency 
during 1873-74 wa? 652,223, being an increase of 63,866 over the previous year. 
Very satisfactory results appear also to liavc liecn attained in the Kumaon Division 
of the North-West Provinces; in fact it is said that^in the hill districts of Kumaoii 
and Gurhwal small-pox has been extirpated as an epidemic disease. The people 
generally are becoming alive to the value of vaccination, and all prejudices are 
gradually disappearing. • • 

J'EVKB. The other great death-cause, fever, prevailed as usual. The importance of au 

accurate diagnosis and registratiou has become increasbgly evident, a large number 
of diseases being too often loosely classed under this head. The special Burdwaii 
fever appears almost, if not quite, to have disappeared, “ Dengue ” also seems to 
have died out in Bengal with the end of 1873; in the southern districts of Madras 
it continued to prevail, although to a much less extent than in 1872-73. 

^ f 

* Soiuu remarks on itio general condition of the cultivating clnsiBeK already been made under the 
Jiead of ]^and Revenue. 
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Energetic measures have been taken by the Madras Government to counteract 
the causes which have led to the long<continued prevalence of malarial fever in the 
Godavery District. It having been clearly proved that the fever is contingent on 
the presence of stagnant water, and that the great increase of the disease of late 
years is attributable to the spread of irrigation, the Government determined, iii 
becember 1873, to assign annually a sum of 10,000/. £>r works of drainage in the 
Delta, and, in cases where the flooding is in no way due to the irrigation works, 
to make loans to the villagers to enable them to execute the necessary work 
themselves. 

fever of this type is also the bane of the Province of Oude, and is more difficult 
there to counteract. The result of a special inquiry into the subject was that the 
main causes of this fever were shown to be the flatness of the country, which has 
few natural outlets for drainage, the drying up of rice swamps giving rise to 
pestilential effluvia, and the condition of the villages and dirty habits of the people 
themselves. Attention is being paid to this important matter. There appears, 
however, to be but little prospect of improvement in the villages, as conservancy 
is said to lie opposed to the wishes and feelings of the people ; it can only be 
hoped that the example of the municipalities may gradually leaveif the masses. 

Advantage was taken in Bengal of famine relief labeur to dig new wells and Sajotahv wokks. 
tanks wherever possible, and to clean out and repair old ones ; and it is believed 
that in some parts the country has been permanently benefited by the supply of 
pure drinking water to the villages. In municipal areas still more pains have been 
taken to effect sanitary improvements, and a very fair measure of success has been 
achieved. Much importance is attached to conservancy; some of -the larger towns 
until lately notorious for their unhealthiness are now free from all complaints on 
that score.* 

There was an increase of 28 in the number of Civil Hospitals and Dispensaries IIosmTAis and 
in Bengal ; in Madras an increase of 14 ; in the Punjab, 4 ; in the North-West Di 81 '«h 8 akii! 8 . 
Provinces, 12; in Oude, 15; British Burmah, 1 ; and Bcrar, I. There is evidently 
a growing appreciation of the benefits of these institutions by the natives. 

The scarcity in BepgaJ naturally affected emigration, though not in so great a Emiokation. 
degree as might have been expected. The number of emigrants to the colonies 
despatched from Calcutta rose from 8,231 in 1871-72, and 17,171 in 1872-73, to 
24,569 in 1873-74. The majority (13,884) went to Demerara and Mauritius. 

There were 84 return emigrants who volunteered to re-emigrate to Demerara ; they 
seemed to be in good circumstances, and it may be inferred that that colony affords 
very favourable opportunities for improving the condition of Indian emigrants. The 
total number of return emigrants was 2,481. 

The number of emigrants despatched to the tea districts of Assam, Cachar, and 
Sylhet was 25,811. In the two previous years the numbers had been 9,342 
and 14,41 1. While there has lieen some iinprovement in the health of the labourers • 
in Assam as a whole, the d(;ath-rate there’ still* compares unfavourably with those 
ill the other two districts. ‘ Great mortality continued to prevail in some of the 
gardens, especially in Luckimpore ; it is attributed chiefly to the.weakly condition 
of unacclimatized coolies on their arrival, and nothing that skill or experience can 
suggest appears to be permanently of any avail. 

A scheme of State emigration from Bengal to British Burmah was started in 
February 1874, partly as a means of alleviating the scarcity, and partly to promote 
the cultivation of waste land in the latter Province. It promised satisfactory 
results, some thousands of persons having found employment as labourers and domestic 
servants. 

The number of emigrants from the Madras Presidency was 99,232 ; and of those 
who returned to it, 82,1 14. Of the emigrants, 88,418 went to Ceylon, where their 
labour is in great demand on the coffee plantations. 

There was no emigration worth mentioning from Bombay. 

Emigration from Oude would appear to be becoming more popular, as the 
number registered as intending emigrants in 1873-74 was 7,568, being 2,462 more 
than in the former year. 


* For improvementa in Calcutta and in other manicipalitiea, wo |)p. 2 and 3, 
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XI. 

POLICE AND JUSTICE. 

The fltrongth of the District Police force in Bengal remained ^much the same as 
in the previous year ; it included 95 superior officers and 22,449 inferior officers 
and men. The dismissals exceeded those of the previous year, heii^ nearly 4 per 
cent, on the strength of the force. The education of the men received attention, 
and Improvement is reported. The Calcutta Police numbered 3,207 of all ranks, of 
whom only 157 were dismissed, and 6l deserted. The results on the whole testily 
to the improved efficiency of the force. 

The total strength of the Madras Police was 22, 28^. From the numerous 
dismissals and resignations for several years past the Madras force does not appear 
to be in a very satisfactory state; there were, however, fewer than in the previous 
year. There were ten cases of extorting confession, a vice which, though sternly 
repressed, it is difficult to eradicate. The standard of education among the men 
is low, only 63 per cent, being able to read and write. 

In Bombay, the Town Police numbered 1,3.38, the District Police 17,585, and the 
Railway Police 992. ITie dismissals in the former amounted to 65, and in the 
District Police to 32. The general conduct of the force was lietter than in 1872. 
A steady improvement is reported in the matter of education, which however is still 
in a very backward state. 

Except in the- Central Provinces; Oude, Mysore, Berar, and the Northern Division 
of the Bombay Presidency, there was an increase in the criminal returns, but this 
result may, no doubt, be partly due to increased efficiency and vigilance on the 
part of the Police, 'i’he increase of cognizable offences in British Burmab was very 
considerable, but, on the other hand, there was a very marked diminution of violent 
crime in tWt Province. A satisfactory decrease of dacoities is reported in 
Madras, Bombay, and British Burmah, In the North-West Provinces, on the 
other hand, there was a revival of daring and violent dacoities, the cause of which 
the Government is .unable to explain. The 'most serious form of dacoity, and 
one which was thought to have been almost completely stamped out, is the 
perpetration of attacks on villages by bodies of armed men, who attempt no 
concealment, but enter with torches and with firing of guns, and plunder their 
victims’ houses at leisure. It is a satisfactory sign that in some instances the 
villagers did not submit tamely to spoliation, but resisted tbe dacoits with more 
or less success. 

In the last-mentioned Province the Infanticide Act worked well. In the 
previous year {see Report, p. 136) there were 25 proclaimed districts; to this 
nnmter three were added in the year under review. The proportion of girls 
to'boys among the proclaimed population was at the commencement of the year 
!^9 to 71, and at its close 30 -8 to 69' 2, which shows d very considerable improve- 
ment. The standard of’ presumed guilt is 35 girls to 65 boys. 

The infanticide retiims of Kattywar and Kutcb arq not at all satisfactory. In the 
latter the percentage of deaths to births among tbe Jhareja female infants was 
.34-52, while among the males the percentage was 18-6, The Rao has been in- 
formed that the great number of female infant deaths has attracted the notice of 
Government, and that it is hoped he will use his utmost efforts in aiding to suppress 
the cruel and barbarous practice of infanticide. 

In Mahce Kanta there has been a great improvement, and the Political Agent 
hopes that, by a judicious use of the Infanticide Fund, and a stringent enforcement 
of the rules, the crime will in a few years be completely crushed out. 

The Moplah outrage in Malabar was the first disturbance of the kind that 
has occurred since the passing of the Moplah Act of 1854. In September 1873 
a band of nine Moplah fanatics assault^ three persons, killing one of them, 
and took possession of a house, where they were shot down by an European 
detachment. 

The riotous disturbances in the city of Bombay in February 1874 have attained 
a notoriety disproportionate to their real importance. A large body of the 
Maliomedau population, who had taken offence at a disparaging reference to a 
statement in a book written by a Parsec, assembled and ransacked a temple, broke, 
into some Parsec houses and stole money and jewels, and in other places danfaged 
the property of Porsees. After this a few isolated fights tooK place. 'I'he 
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festival of the Mohurroifk was at hand, and, to avoid the ride of further oollisionsi 
the usual processions were prohibited. The festivjil passed off quietly. . 

The death-rates in many of the Bengal Jails were very high, which however is Jails. 
to some extent accounted for by the age and infinnity of many of the prisoners on 
admission. In othqf parts of the country the health of the prisons was, with a few 
exceptions, remarkably good. Care was bestowed on the educatioo of the prisoners, 

There was a'considcrable increase of civil litigation in most of the Provint^s. CmL utioatios. 

The policy of appointing Native gentlemen as honorary magistrates is being noNouAiir 
generally carried out. In the Punjab e-specialljr the unpaid magistracy is beginning maoihtkates. . 
to afford very sensible help in the administratiem of justice. As the sous- of the 
Native aristocracy grow up, it is hoped that the Government will be able to avail 
itself of the services of a larger number of them in this way. 

A satisfectory report is given of the high character borne by the Native judges of Chaiuctbk of 
all grades in Bengal, as regards both conduct and qualihcations, and also of the Native .iduoes. 
improved status of the Native Bar. 

In the same Province a large increase of registration is reported, which seems to UEorsTiiAnoH 
afford proof of the gradual elevation of several classes of the people! The increase ok oekbs. 
was no doubt partly due to the pressure of the famine, which induced people having 
rights in transferable immovable property to pledge 'or sell those rights in order to 
avoid the consequences of the distress ; but it may also be inferred toat the growing 
confidence' of the people in the system as a protection against feaud and a security 
against accidents, and, perhaps still more, the increase in the value of land, and the 
eager desire to become possess^ of lauded property, have had their effect in pro* 
moting registration. 


XII. 

EDUCATION. 

• 

The year 187.3-74 was distinguished by a very decided and general progress of Kdioatioe. 
education in India, 

In Bengal Sir G. ('ampbells encouragement of primary instruction has given liongai. 
a rnarkod and beneficial impulse to educational progress. His scheme of primary 
village schools (see last Report, p. 142) continued to make great advances. The 
* returns (exclusive of the districts transferred to Assam) show that the primary 
schools maintained under the old systems increased from 2,478 to 2,584, and 
those under the new scheme from 5,775 to 9>645. Thus there were altogether 
3,976 schools of this class added to the list ; and the total increase of pupils was • 

197,498. . * . 

There were 1,325 Government and aided middle schools, with an attendance 
of 65,732 pupils. The unaided schools of this class numbered 219, 'with 11,535 
pupils. 

The number of Goveniuieiit higher schools fell from 60 to 46, in consequence of 
the reduction of the standard of three schools, and a change of classification in the 
case of another. The aided higher schools numbered 76, and the unaided 43, 

The total number of higher schools was 166, with 28,460 pupils, against 171, with 
an attendance of 29,718, in the preceding year. . 

There were 10 Government colleges and hi^ schools, and 6 aided colleges. The 
attendance at these had fallen off, but this n explained by the great accession 
of undergraduate students in the Medical College, and in the Civil Engiueering De- 
partment of the Presidency College, while the new Civil Service classes were also 
very full. ’ " 

The number of candidates at the University Entrance Ehtamination largely in- 
creased. In 1872 there had been an increase of 242, and in December 1873 there 
was a further accession of no less than 400, the number on the register having 
mounted up to 2,544. Out of this number, however! only 848 passed. The large 
number of candidates was probably pertly due to the fact that it was to be 
the last examination for which particular text-books would be fixed in English 
literature. 

The Lieutenant-Governor is desirous that students should be encouraged to 
persevere in their studies at the University until they become graduates. At 
present the entrance examination is too often regarded as the legitimate close 
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of an educational career, and comparatively few complete thdr courae at the 
University. 

The normal schools of Bengal amounted to 41 Government and 15 aided. 

In Madras the total number of schools in connexion with the Educational De- 
partment increased by 1,435 ; the advance belongs almost entirely to lower class 
schools, whioh rose from 6,190 to 7i6i9> while the attendance of pupils increased 
from 149,081 to 165,630. The middle class schools numbered 510, with 29,800 
pupils, and the colleges and higher class schools 65, with 13,100 pupils. The total 
of Government colleges and schools was 130, and of tliosc receiving aid 5,646. 
Among the latter the Central Institution of the Free Church of Scotland Mission 
continued to hold the brst place. 

There were 16 normal scbo(ds in Miadras. 

In Bombay the total increase of schools of all classes was 65, and of scholars 
10 , 095 . The latter increase is chiefly due to the development of old schools. The 
high schools numbered 43, middle class 164, primary 3,682 (with 191,730 scholars), 
girls* 241, and normal 12. 

Of the total number, 3,489 were Government institutions, 187 aided, and 477 
unuded. 

An important event of the year was the completion of the University Hall, the 
foundation stone of which was laid in 1868. The examination results of the 
aflSliated colleges compare favourably with those of tl»c previous year. Satisfactory 
results are shown at the Law School and the Grant Medical College, and still more 
at the Poona Civil Engineering Cdkge. 

The Government colleges and schools in the Punjab amounted in number to 
1,421, gainst 1,297 in 1872-73, and the grant-in-aid institutions to 499, against 
488. *06 former included two colleges (besides the Punjab University College), 
7 higher class, 129 middle class, 1,152 lower and primary, 101 female, and 3 
normal schools ; the latter 9 higher class, 51 middle class, 201 lower and primaiy, 
232 female, and 6 normal. The average daily attendance was 78,643, against 72,076. 

A marked improvement has taken place in the middle class anglo-vernacular 
schools. When the, first examination was held four years previously, one boy 
(out of 149 candidates) obtained more than 60 per cent, of the maximum number 
of marks in English, and 19 boys more than 40 jMjr cent. ; in 1873-74 the numbci-s 
were 96 and 145 respectively. 

In the North-West Provinces the year is stated to have l)eeii one of steady and 
satisfactory progress. The number of Government schools was 4,588, showing an 
increase of 225; that of aided schools was 387, against 373; while indigenous 
schools increased from 4,754 to 5,135. The average attendance at the Government 
and aided schools together rose from 138,874 to 153,434. The classification was 
us follows : — colleges and high schools, 44; middle class, 66 I ; lower class, 1,260; 
normal, 10. The lower village schools'of each district are now immediately under 
tne District School Committees, which are now not merely consultative but admi- 
nistrative bodies. The change of system has worked in general very well ; much 
interest in education has l)eeD shown by the committ^s, and their authority has been 
exercised with intelligence and judgment. 

In Oude the number of schools connected with the Department rose from 
1,290 to 1,326, and the average attendance from 39,826 to 43,651. The increase 
occurred chiefly in Government village schools, while in primary town schools and 
in female schools there was some falling off. The primary schools numbered 
1,122; the middle class, 79; the higher class (including the Canning College), 17; 
female schools, 102 ;* and normal, 4. 

In addiriou to the above, the number of indigenous schools, according to the 
retams, was 553, and the number of scholars 4,8^. The quality of the teaching 
in these schools is inferior, consisting often merely of recitations from the Koran 
or the 68060*11 Shastras. It was under the consideration of the Local Government 
how far the non-religious schools of this class esm be brought into some kind of 
harmony with the Government system. 

The Bulrampur Medical School was opened in April 1873. It has been endowed 
by the Mahartqah of Bolrampur with an annual income of 1,000/., and it has for 


* Ttie abovi* figuree ore those given in the Oude Administration Boport, but in Iho Appendix to tbut 
import Uie number of primai 7 i^<^boola is Btated as 1,11G ; of middle class ns 85 ; higher class, 15 ; and 
female, lOO. 
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its object to open out to the natives of Oude a new and useful career, and to 
extend the benefits of improved medical skill as widely as possible throughout the 
Province. The school commenced with 27 students, and this number gradually 
fell to l.'j ; those who remained, however, made fair progress. Considering that the 
institution had been open for less than n year, and that it was sure to encounter 
at first a good deal of prejudice, the results so far do not seem discouraging. 

Ajmere is in a very backward condition in regard to education. In that district Ajmciv. 
and Mhairwafra there were 29 Government elementary schools, comprising in all 
932 pupils, or 127 less than in 18/2-73. Very active and useful educational 
efforts by the Presbyterian Mission are reported. 

In the Central Provinces there were 4 high schooh, tlie same number as in CViiUai I’roviiiccs. 
1872-73; the middle class increased from 65 to 68; but the primary fell from 1,702 
1 , 629 , and the normal from 7 to .5. The attendance too decreased, but this to 
occurred for the most part in the early portion of the year, and during the latter 
half considerable improvement took place. Of the above, 9<M) were Government 
institutions, 632 were aided, and 1 74 unaided. The Nagpur Free Church Mission 
School is described as Injing one of the best aided schools in India. 

While every effort is made to enlist the people 'in the cause of education by 
forming school committees, and inducing them to .take an interest in the schools, 
there does not appear to be any real desire among parents in tliis part of India to 
have their children educated. It is hoped, however, that h_y gradually introducing 
a better class of teachers, and exciting their zeal through extending the system of pay- 
ing according to the results of w«)rk done, by improved inspection, and by continual 
perseverance on the part of Government, much* may bo done in time to counteract 
the prejudice and apathy which form at present a .serious bar to progress. 

In Mysore ilie general results of the year are regarded as fairly encouraging, Mysore. 

I’herc were at the close of the y(;ar 670 Goveniment schools, 104 aided, and 1,.5.36 
unaided, being an increase of 1 1, 6, and 4.3, respectively. The educsition of the 
young Maharajah {m; last Report, p. 186) continued to ])rogress very satisfactorily. 

The Bcrar schools increased from 404 to 4.31 ; of the latter number 3.58 were of Bcrttr. 
the lower class, which arc favourably reported on. 

Considerable attention is paid to education in British Burmah, and during the J5iiii»h liarmnh. 
year under review some very important measures were carried out, of wkich the 
principal were — the organization of an clBciciit inspecting agency for the Province 
and for districts, the opening of the Rangoon High School, the establishment 
of a number of middle and lower class Government .schools, the extension of 
Government aid, in tlic shape of money and teachers, to a large number of private 
schools, and the commcn(x*inent of a .scheme which had been long contemplated for 
the improvement of the indigenous monastic and lay schools. 

Li 1872-73 there were 7 Government schools in the Province, which increased in 
the year under report to 21 ; M missionary schools received aid from Government • 
in the former, year, whilst, the nuiuber in 1878-74 was 24. Other aided schools 
rose from 8 to 10.3 ; and 833 monastic schools were brought into connexion with 
the Government system of education. By these measures the number of children 
over whose education Government exercises some sort of influence, more or less 
direct, incrca.sed from 2,817 to 26,Gl8. 

The indigenous schools form a very prominent i'catiire of the educational system 
of Burmah. At the monastic schools, at all events, a very lair education is imparted. 

The Phoongye.e.s, or luetubers of the Burmese Religious Order, perform the office 
of teachers, not as a duty imposed ou them, but as a function incidentally connected 
with their position, from the performanee of which they derive great merit. The 
students are tmtirely under the control of the Phoongyecs; they are taught defer- 
ence to their supcrior.s and ohedieuee fo their teachers ; humility is inculcated ; they 
sec the virtues of self-denial in tlic life led by their religious masters ; and in their 
own severance from bome’and worldly affairs, as well as in the adoption of the yellow 
robe and the shaven head, they perceive the importance that is attached to the 
acquisition of learning. The day on which a boy enters the monastery, and that on 
which he rejoins the world, arc epochs in his life. It has been a matter of anxious 
consideration to the Government to devise means ■wfiii-sh should remedy the defects 
in these institutions without endangering the valuable position they hold in forming 
the character of the people. The problem, it is hoped, has now been solved. 

The system js briefly as follows. Burmese officers have been appointed to six 
districts ; as regards the indigenous schools which receive direct aid from the State, 
these officers ])erform the duties of Deputy Inspectors, while with regard to fhc 
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monastic sc^hools, and schools which receive indirect State aid, they hold the position 
merely of public examiners. Any head of a school, monastic or secular, may 
apply to the examiner to visit his school and examine the pupils. Rewards arc 
given to every child who can pass a certain fixed standard of examination, the value 
of the rewards increasing with the strictness of the standard. Each standard 
comprises two subjects, language and figures, and a separate reward is given for 
passing in each subject. The master, if he will take it, receives a reward equal to 
that given as prizes to the pupils. A double payment is awarded' for girls who 
pass the examination. 

During 1873-74 the public examiners visited and examined 928 schools (of 
which about six-sevenths* were monastic) with 23,112 pupils. Of this number 
3, .585 pas.sed in one or other of the prescribed standards, and prizes were awarded 
to the extent of 449/. 4.v. 302 girls were examined, and 170 obtained rewards. An 
inspection of the returns of the examiners shows that a very fair uniformity has 
l)cen observed in the amount of strictness with which the standards were applied, 
'fhe average pcr-centage of prize-winners upon the number of those examined was 
1 .5 * 5, and the several per-eentages for five districts for which the returns have been 
received vary from about 12 tb 20 per cent. This per-centagc may be considered 
a high one, seeing that the system has not been in work for a full year, and that 
little time has been given to the teachers to bring these children up to the prescribed 
standard. 

It is encouraging to find that, although the scheme had been carried into only 6 
out of 13 districts, no less than 800 monastic schools, representing some 20,000 

n tils, had elected to be cxamincd'by the public examiners. 

n addition b) the indigenous schools seceiving indirect aid from the State in the 
shape of rewards for results, there w(tc 1 3 schools of this class— one of them being 
a monastic school — which were specially selected for improvement, and received 
aid in the shape of a trained assistant teacher from the Government I'raining 
School. In some instances, a small salary lias also been given to the head teacher, 
to help out the small don.ations and presents lu' receives voluntarily from the people. 
'Fell applications were received from monastic schools for assistance in this form. 

The desire of the Burmese to acquire the.English language becomes more inark(‘d 
every year. During 1873 two lads were sent to Knglaucl to eompleb? their educa- 
tion, the first ever sent by their relations without extraneous aid. 

(Naiivii States.) Turning to Native States, we find in them also generally satisfactory accounts of 
progress. 

In the States which are in political relation with the Government of Bombay 
much attention was given to the education of young chiefs and other youths of tht; 
upper classes. 

Kuti'ii.. In Kuteh there were 39 schools (including seven new ones) and 2,412 scholars. 

• The Kao appointed the Deputy Educational lnsj)eetoi' tutor to the young prince and 
princess, both of whom are reported to have made vcry.ereditable pjogress in their 
Epglish studies. * A Maliotnedan school was founded at Bhuj, and was commenced 
with funds raised by Kutehees of Bombay, aided by the Kao. Tin* Bombay 
( lovemmcnt expressed much gratification at this cireiimstancc. 

Akulcotc. Remarkable progress was made in some of the Hindustani schools of Akulcote, 

Kolhii|)()rc. Th<’ young Kajah of Kolhaporc joined the anglo-vernacular school, and was 

making fair progress in his studies. Four other young chiefs w'erc placed there to 
be educated with him. Education was making rapid advances in this State. It 
contained 840 schools, with 6,699 pupils ; and the schools were reported to he in a 
most efficient condition. 

Kattywar. The Rajkumar College had an increase of seven pupils during the year. The boys 

showed great proficiency in their studies, while their general conduct was reported 
to be good, and a healthy and manly spirit appeared to be encouraged by the 
college rules. This institution owes its origin to the liberality of the Kattywar 
chiefs, but its usefulness was becoming extended beyond the limits of that Province. 
Travtincoiv. In Travancorc the handsome building provided fdr the Trevandrum College and 

High School was opened by the Maharajah in Marcli 1873, and the institution 
continued to flourish. Twenty-seven new vernacular village schools were opened, 
and the attendance increased Irom 4,959 to 5,337. 

Rajpoutanii , States, Progress is reported, with scarcely' a single exception, in ail the principal Rajpootana 

States, which is the more salisfactery when the extreme conservatism of the people 
Hiid the disfavour with wliich edttcrtti(»tt has always been regarded by the better 
cIhss of Rajpoot chiel'p and thakoors are con.sidered. 
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In Jeypore the progress of the Maharajah’s College has been remarkable. Tiie 
number of pupils, wliidi at the ^lose of 1872-73 was 6l4, increased during 1873-74 
to 804, Of nine students froin this college who competed at the matriculation 
examination of the Calcutta University, seven were successful. Several new zillah 
verpacular sclunds were opened during the year. 

A great improvement was reported in most of the Ulwur schools. 

The attendance at the Oodeypoor school increased. The liinglish class, which is 
entirely a voluntary one, increased from 16 to 53. 

Education was also progressing fairly in the States of Central India. Central luau staiei. 

The important question of Mahoraedan education . has occupied the- serious Mauoueoan 
attention of the Government of India. In 1871 that Government circulated a soccation. 
Resolution on the subject among the Local Governments and Administrations, 
and their several reports were reviewed together in an Educational Letter to 
the Secretary of State dated the 30th June 18/3. It w<»uld appear from the 
reports that many of the disadvantages under which Mahomedans labour with 
respect to higher education may lie traced to their sources in the earlier stages ol‘ 
our system. It was found that, wherever the ordinary vernacular of the eountry 
is read and written in the Hindustani or Urdli character, there Mahomedans have 
generally occupied their proper position in the *primary and secondary schools 
founded or aided by the State. In the Punjab, North-West Provinces, and Oude, 
where the whole course of primary education is so shaped as to favour the Mahomedan 
at least equally with the Hindoo, the comparative attendance of Mahomedans is on 
the whole rather above than below the proportion which all Mahomedans bear to 
the total population. On the other hand, iu Provinces where they am scattered and 
arc not numerous, where they mostly talk a different language from that of the 
majority, or where their teaching at any rate is in a different tongue and according 
to entirely separate traditions, their claims have been often inevitably disregiu'ded. 

The j)cculiar obstacles which keep them apart from our school system grow 
stronger when the time arrives for emerging from the elements into a more advanced 
stage, and it is in the higher schools, the colleges, and the universities that the 
absence or backwardness of Mahomedans appears most remarkably. 

The Government of' India, with a view to remedy this condition of things, enunciated 
the principle that the State should so apply its educational apparatus aitd tlid ns 
they shall best adjust themselves to c.risting languages and habits of thought among 
all classes of the ])Cople, without diverging from its fixed and final purpose, the 
heller diffusion and advancement of rofil knowledge in India. The Government 
was glail to fiiul that this principle appeared to be understood by all the Administra- 
tions, and to bo generally .accepted by the people, by none more openly than the 
leading Mahoincilans of India. Judicious endeavours wcjx; being made in the several 
Provinces to diminish as far as possible existing inequalities in the distribution of 
State aid, and to place the Mahomedans oil a more even footing with the general 
community tlutmgliout the ivliole course of public instruction. 

The collegiate instruction in the Calcutta Madrassa was to be remodelled and 
reinforced, while the Mohsin endowments which support the Jloogbly College will 
be employed wherever in Bengal seems most advantageous for encouraging and 
extending education among Mahomedans. 

Both these Madrassas somewhat increased their numbers during 1873-71 ; the 
returns show an addition of 19 pupils in the former and of 8 in the latter. T'lu* 
total number of Mahomedans in Bengal receiving instruction jn schools connected 
with the Education Department was about 8t),0U0, against 301,000 Hindoos ; and 
of that number, about 70,000 ^cre in the lower vernacular schools. 

The Madras Government establi.shcd, at the principal centres of the Mahomedan 
population, ten, elementary schools, and airresponding classes in other schools, where 
instruction is given in the UrdA language through appropriate text-books. 

Jn Bombay measures were in contemplation for the endowment of an University 
Professorship of Arabic suid I’crsian. There were in this [‘residency 103 Urdi 
schools or classes for Mahomedans ; but the Inspectors say that there is absolutely 
no desire for education among the masses of that section of the population. Even 
in Sind, when; the Mussulman element is so much in exccs.s of other denominations, 
the number of Mahomedans attending our schools is not quite half that of Hindoos, 

The proportion of Mahomedans in the Government schools of the North-West 
Provinces shows a readiness on their part to accept the education offered l)y the 
State up to the matriculation standard at least. In the colleges the proportion 
is much less ; on the other hand, in the special departments of law, medicine, and 
engineering, the Mussulman clement is decidedly stronger. 'This circumstanco 
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seems to indicate that the Mahomedau pursues his collegiate studies with a view 
to some definite profession, while the Hindoo is content if they prove generally 
useful to him in the search for employment. 

With regard to female education, the reports are various for different parts of India. 

The accounts from Bengal are not very encouraging. 

In Madras the numlxjr of girls’ schools rose from 186 to 237, while the number 
of girls under instruction in all schools connected with the Department increased 
from 14,330 to 17,1 13. A re-organization of the Female Normal School was carried 
out ; the caste restriction was removed, and it is now open to female students of all 
classes and .sects, provided they arc of good character and respectable social standing. 
The Madras Government, having in view the great sooial and moral importance of 
female education, have decided to make the work their more immediate care, and 
to relieve municipal and local funds from all charges on account of it. 

There was, on the other hand, a falling off in Bombay. The Inspector doubted 
whether the expenditure on this object was advisable while education for boys is 
still so much wanted, but the committees were generally in favour of continuing the 
schools. Native ‘gentlemen at times evince considerable interest in these institutions. 
The Bclgaum School is maintained at the sole cost of the municipality. 

Female schools in the Punjab*incrcased from 333 to 341. The system of female 
oduCatum there is at present on a far bettor footing, and the amount of real instruc- 
tion given is grealer, than at any previous time. There is not indeed the least 
indication of any real desire on the part of the natives to elevate the position of the 
sex, but (as tl^p Lieutenant-Governor observes) it is something that they should 
have learnt to tolerate the education of thciir daughters. 

The numbers in the North-West Provinces show a slight increase, l)iit the state 
of the schools was not more promising than before, and it was a question whether 
any appreciable advance had been made in female education in the last two years. 

There is stated to be almost no demand for female schools among the natives of 
Oude ; they remove their daughters on the most trivial grounds, and contribute 
nothing towards the expense of educating them. '^I’hc Chief Commissioner thinks 
that the labours of tlic ladies of the Zenana Mission will do' more in this direction 
than all our schools. 

linrnary schools for girls in the Central Provinces are not favourably reported on, 
•and though some of them arc doing good, they arc stated to he, generally speaking, 
v(^r y much in advance of the wishes of the people. 

Among the educational measures of the year in British Burraah was increased 
encouragement of I'einalc education by Government. One school was opened in 
Rangoon, and the number ol' aided girls’ schools increased from 6 to 16. The 
Hangoon School has been a fair success ; it is managed by a committee, and the 
parents arc consulted in matters affecting its interests. There is no attempt to teach 
English, which would be perfectly, useless to Burmese girls ; but the object in view 
is to give them a really good Burmese education. 

The general tone of the vernacular press in Bengal during 1H73-74, though 
disfigured by occa.sioual excesses, was decidedly loyal and well-disposed towards 
Government, while at the same time it was distinguished by a remarkable independ- 
ence of criticism. It’ has consistently recognized and appreciated the exertions 
made by Government in averting famine from the country, and evinced the utmost 
gratitude for the results attained. 

The composition . of original Bengalee; literature has made regular and steady 
progress for years past, and has now gained a sure footing. 

Native literary effort was reported to be. lamentably deficient in the North-West 
Provinces. 

No information of interest has been received regarding literary progress in other 
parts of the country, • • 
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XU. 

POLITICAL.* 

The relations with the tribes on tlie North-East Frontier were, rtn the w’holc, Noriji-East 
highly satisfactory. FwtNTiKu. 

A gradual improvement is noticed in the civilization and material condition of 
the inhabitants of the Khasi and Jynteah Hills. At Shillong and in its vicinity the 
people are described as becoming rich, and trade was on the increase. 

In the Tributary Mchals of Cuttack there was a general diminution of serioius 
crime, accompanied by an increasing activity in trade, extension of roads through- 
out the country, and the establishment of schools. A favourable testimony is 
also borne to the personal character and the capacity for business of the various 
Chiefs. 

On 1st June 1H73, the Maharajah of Sikkim arrived in Darjeejiug to visit the Sikkim. 
IJeulenant-Governor. Nothwithstanding the friendly relations that have been 
maintained with Sikkim since 1862, this was the first time that the Maharajah had 
entered British territory. The Lieutenant-Governor received him in open durbar, 
and expressed to him the pleasure with which he would convey to the Governor 
General the news of his visit, and the hope that it might result in the ^eater 
development of trade and in more familiar intercourse between the two countries. 

The North-West Frontier is reported never to have been so trasquil since the Ndhti'-West 
annexation of the Punjab as it was in J 873-74. The only events which disturbed Fuontieu. 
the general peace were two small raids on the Hazara border. The relations of the 
British Government with the wild border tribes were most cordial. There were 
several encounters among independent tribes in the vicinity, but in every case they 
serupulously. abstained from molesting British territory. 

'The principal events of 1873 in Cashmere wea* — the progress cftected in the Cashmehe. 
translation into Cashmerec of works of useful knowdedge, the arrangements made 
lor the improvement of the breed of horses and cattle, the promotion of tea culti- 
vation and silk manufacture, the refonn of the police arrangements of Srinuggur, 
and the substitution of a regular settlement of land revenue in ca.sli, fixed for three 
years, for the farming system which previously obtjiincd. All these are gratifying 
signs of the interest taken by the Maharajah in the administration. 

The policy of supporting the independence of Afighani.stan was maintained, and AKviiiiAsiNTAN. 
a present of 100,000/. and 20,000 rifles was maile to the .Ameer. The installation 
of Abdoolla Jan, the younger son of Sliere Ali, as -heir apparent to the throne of 
('abul w'as carried out with great ceremony and rejoicing. The eldest son, Yakoob 
Khan, and several influential Sirdars, were. much dissatisfied with the nomination. • 

The subsequent course of e.vcnts in Aflghauistaif is well known, but does not come 
within the period of this Report. 

Passing next to the States subordinate to the Rajpootana Agency, their adminis- itA-u-ooTANA. 
tration, with one or two exceptions, appears to have l)ccu progressive. Considerable 
success attended the efforts of Government to pacify the borders which have long 
been harassed by the inroads of gang robbers and border outlaws. Mail robberies 
and dacoitics are also on the decrease. 

In the Meywar State there was observed, for the first time for many years, a 
tendency to cordiality and co-operation between the Maharana and his thakoors, 
the absence of which in the past has stood much in the w’ay of securing a vigorous 
and healthy administration. I'lie first fruits of these changes were the introduction 
of improved measures of sanitation and the general diminution of crime. 

The Jeypore State continued to maintain its high and deserved reputation for 
civilization and advancement. The usefulness of its institutions and the munificent 
liberality with which they are supported cannot be overrated, while the untiring 
and successful efforts of the Maharajah himself to promote the prosperity of the 
State and the happiness and well-being of his subjects are beyond all praise. 

In Marwar, since the accession of the present Mahmjah in March 1873, affairs 
have made steady progress. Regular courts of justice have lieen established, and 
were reported to be .working satisfactorily ; medical charities have been provided ; 
a land settlement was l)cing arranged ; and measures were organized by the 


* The state of education in Native States has already boon noticed in the preceding ocction. 
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Maharajah for the repression and better control of the criminal tribes of his 
State. 

The Kotali State having become so utterly embarrassed and disorganised as to 
render the active inteiference of Government necessary, the experiment was 
adopted of ap})oinfing a native gentleman to administer it. The measure appeared 
likely to prove quite successful, and beneficial reforms were being introduced in 
everjjr branch of the administration, 

'Ihe government of Ulwur, owing to the maladministration of* the Chiefs was 
king energetically carried on by Captain Cadell, The people were contented 
and happy, and seemed to appreciate the efforts made b}' our officers to improve 
their ^ condition. The financial condition of the State, which prior to the inter- 
position of Government had been hopelessly ruinous, was most promising. Irriga- 
lion and other reproductive works wore receiving a large sliare oi attention. 

The Bickanecr administration is unfavourably reported on. General discontent 
prevailed amongst the principal thakoors and the subjects of the State generally. 

In the States of Central India order was undisturbed, and the friendly relations 
with the British Government were pleasantly maintained. 

The finances of the Indore State were in a most prosperous condition. The 
cotton mills were in full work,, and were paying five per cent, on the original cost. 
The city of Indore was being improved and drained, roads were marked out, and 
a competent engineer was engaged to superintend the different works. Holkar 
made frequent excursions into the districts near the capital, examining village 
accounts, allowing remissions where collections had failed, and stimulating tKe 
progress of inigation and cultivation. * 

The Nizam of Hyderabad being a minor, a scheme was arranged by the Ministers 
in communication with the Government of India for his education under the 
supervision of an English gentleman of high character and qualifications. Sir 
Salar Jung assured the Government that they might rely, on the kst efforts of 
himself and his colleague being exerted to promote the important object in view, 
and that no interference would k exercised with the legitimate position and 
influence of the tutor. 

I’he rcvojue of Kutch was estimated at 23.5,930/., which was considerably below 
the average, the decrease Ixjing attributed to unfavourable seasons. Six inurders 
and four daeoities were reported, but, since the suppression of the l)and of Deda 
oullaw.s by the effective action of the Rao, no further case of dacoitv occurred. 
No return with regard to other oflcnccs was furnished, but assurances were 
given of the uni\’crsal freedom of Kutch from all crime except theft. There is 
little produce in the Province, so that the trade consists principally of imports. 
J'lie port of Mandavi possesses no less than 244 native craft. 

There was au increase of crime in Mahec Kanta. Considerable progress was 
nmde in juiblic works ; in particular flic construction of a public library at Sddra 
i;. notitied as a .sign of the, growth of intelligeuce. 

/ The improvement of the j)olice administration of Kattywar has engaged attention 
ever since the suppression of the Waghcer disturbances in 1867-68. About the 
beginning of 18/3, the Chiefs, after much pressure, agreed to contribute a sum 
of Rs. ! 8, ()()() annually towards the employment of a special police officer and 
establishment, under the orders of the Agency, to assist them in the suppression of 
outlawiy and dacoity, and to pursue criminals without impediment from the boun- 
daries of the immcrous jurisdictions which divide the Prf)vinoe. They at the same 
time undertook to cwry out certain reforms in their internal police management. 

In consequence of certain representations as to the Gaekwar’s .system of admini- 
stration, the Government of India appointed a Commission of Inquify, which 
assembled at Baroda in November 1873, and issued its report in March 1874. As 
the Government did not pass any decision on the matter during the year under 
re\new, it will k more appropriate that the whole subject should be treated in next 
year’s Report in connexion with recent events. 

The affairs of Junjeera were reported to k generally mismanaged. The Nawab 
bound himself by an agreement to follow the advice of the Bombay Government ; 
he failed, however, to carry out this condition in its integrity, though he gave all 
proper assistance to the Political Agent and his Assistant in the exercise rf their 
criminal jurisdiction. It is satisfactory to learn that he has established a regular 
system of education in his territory, and also has introduced vaccination. 

The financial condition of Kolhapore was satisfactory. A sum of 42,890/. was 
expended during the year on public works. One large bridge over the Panchganga 
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river was completed, and the foundations of another were commenced. Considerable 
sums were also spent upon roads. A new scheme of municipal taxation was 
introduced into the town of Kolhapore, which seemed h'kely to work well, and 
to yield an annual income of alwut 2,500/. The town contains n population of 
nearly 40,000, and is well situated for purposes of trade. 

In Sawunt Warec the year was a prosperous one. The work of the police was 
fairly successful, and there was a decrease in crime. 

In Travancore there was a decided diminution of crime. The season was generally 
propitious. The gross revenue of the year reached 5.30,047/., and was, with thie 
exception of the preceding year, the highest on record. The expenditure amounted 
to 527,806/., which was 21,560/. less than that of 1872-7.3. The amount expended 
.on public works was 91,439/. The total value of the exports was 7-50, 1 06/., and 
of the imports 477,819/. 

In Cochin, also, crime decreased. The receipts of the year were 120,691/., and 
the disbursements 105,547/., l)eing a decrease under th«^ former lieail of 1 , 767 /., 
and under the latter of 5,247/. The expenditure on public Works was 14, .556/.; 
the average expenditure of the live preceding years had been 1 8 , 569 /.* 

The hill tracts of Northern Arrakun were undisturbed by any raids from trans- 
frontier tribes. The condition of the tribes within oitV territories has continued to 
improve, in consequence of the comparative quiet which now obtains ; and cultivation 
is steadily increasing. Our relations with the tribes beyond oiir administrative 
frontier improve year by year. The Khoous, formerly the most tronblesonu^ tribe 
in the neighbourhood, are now engaged in friendly intercourse and trade with our 
people. Messengers arrived during June from the Shindoos, who inhabit a tract 
of country considerably to the north of the Arraktin tracts, and expressed the 
desire to enter into friendly relations witli the Supcrintenilcnt. Tlicac is, in fact, 
every reason to think that the principles laid down three } cars ago for the admini- 
stration of these hill tracts ani proving ver}- successful in tlicir jiractieal results. 

On the 4th January 1874 a treaty was concluded between the Oovernment of 
Siam and the Governor-Oeneral of India, having referenee to the State of Zimmay, 
a tributary territory in tlfe dominions of the King of Siam. In ^the Zimmay State 
are several valuable teak-forests, and this timber trade is largely in tin* hands of 
British subjects from the I'cnasserim Division of British Burmah, The absence of 
protection to life and property, and the unsatisfactory condition of the State in 
respect to the rights over the forests and the settlement of disputes arising there- 
from, made it most advisable in the interests of the Ghief of Zimmay, as well as of the 
Siamese and Indian Governments, that some, clear understanding should be arrived 
at on these points. I’ht^ treaty provides for eflicicnt means being taken for the 
rejiression and punishment of roblicrs and marauders. Passports will bo granted to 
Dritish subjects wishing to trade with Zimmay, and the possession of these givts 
eerlain privileges in the establishment of their civil claims. Provision is made for 
the establishment by the Sian^Cse Government of a Civil Court in Zimmay, and a 
British officer may be dejmted tt> l)e present in court ; and measures are to be intro- 
duced Ui regulate the action of the proprietors of teak-hwests in gr;mting permits ibr 
felling and dragging timber. 

The son of the Chief of Zimmay paid a friendly visit to the Chief Commissioner 
during the year, and stated the desire of the Chief to maintain tlu^ fiiendly relations 
which have always existed between his State and the British Go\'cnimeiit. 
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XIV. 

MILITARY. 

Notuinc; occurred of" a military nature in connexion with the moral and material 
progress of India. 


XV. 

SURVEYS AND STATISTICS. 
TiiiiUK is nothing of importance to record under this head. 


India OlHcc, 

August 1875. 


HENRY HILL. 
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Memorandum on recent Fiscal Legislation in India. 


1. Sea~CiMtmM {exchiding Salt and Opimu). 

For some years before the mutiny, the duties on goods imported into or ex- 
ported from India by sea were regulated by separate’ Acts for tlie three Presi- 
dencies; namely, — 

Bengal : Acts XIV. of 1836, IX. of 184-6, and VI. of 1848. 

Madras : Acts VJ . of 1844, IX. of 1845, and VI. of 1848. 

Bombay : Act I. of 1852. 

The duties in Arracan, Pegu, Martaban, and Tcnasserlm, wero preseribod by 
Act XXX. of 1854. 

In 1859 the tariff was revised, and since that year no less than thirteen Acts 
have been passed, more or less modifying the customs duties. The following is 
a brief account of the principal changes efT(?ctcd, th(^ details being given in the 
Appendix. 

Up to 1807 the sysi,om on whwjh the schedules of the Customs Acts w<‘rc pre- 
pared was to declare (iertain articles free, certam others liable to special rates, and 
all uncnumcKitcd articles to one general rate. 

By the tariff existing in 1857, the following articles might be imported fw'o: 
animals, books (if British), bullion and coin, coal and coke, &c., grain (except 
rice at Madras), ice, precious stones and pearls, machinery (at Bombay only) ; 
5 per cent wa.s to be paid on all British goods included under marine or naval 
stores, metals, woollens, and cotton and silk goods, foreign manufactures paying 
10 per cent.; foreign l)ook8 wore to pay 3 per cent, ntd valorem; cotton thread, 
twist, and yarn, 3| if British, 7 (at Bombay 10) if foreign ; certain drugs 
and spices, and tea, paid 10 per cent., colTee and rattans 74» malt liquor 5, udnes 
and sj)irits a sptxiifio duty, and all other manufactured aidiclcs 5 per cent, ml 
valorem. Tobacco, which in Bengal was unonumeratcid, paid 10 per eemt. at 
Madras, and variable rates in Bombay ; and the tarift* at those two Presidt'ncies 
diflered in one or two other respects from that for Bengal. In (exports, bullion 
and coin, precious stones and pearls, hooks printed in India, animals, raw (jotton 
if sent to Eui’ope, the United States, or British possessions out’of India, sugar and 
rum to British possessions, were declared free ; the last-mention(;d article's paid 
spcicial rates if sent from Bengal or Madras ip other than British possessions ; 
grain paid half an aima pee toiaxind (ruse from Madi'as one anna) ; indigo, 3 rupe(js 
pci'maund; lae, 4 per cent, (from Madi'as only 3); silk and tobacco, spwial 
rates; spirits from Bombay, 9 annas a gallon; and all other Indian artudes, 
3 per cent. 

The Act of 1859 (No. VII.) superseded these varying tariffs, and applied to the 
whole of India. It declared free the importation of raw cotton, grain and pulsi^ 
at all Presidencies, all books, and machinery for improving the communications or 
developing the resources of the country, in addition to the articles previously so 
admitted; duties of 20 per cent, were imposed on apparel, coffee, groceries, 
jewelry and plate (not jewels), perfumery, spices, tea, and toliacco ; the duty on 
wines and spirits was doubled, and malt liquor was taxed 4 annas a gallon ; 5 per 
cent, was laid on all cotton thread, yam, or twist ; and 10 per cent, on other 
articles. At the same time, the export of raw cotton or silk, spirits, sugar, and 
tobacco was declared free ; grain was charged 2 annas a maund, and lae 4 per 
cent., from all Presidencies ; other articles remained as before. 

In 1860 an Act (No. X.) was passed, by which wool, flax, hemp, jute, raw 
hides and skins, maps, prints, and works of art, agrhsultural implements, seeds for 
gratuitous distribution, carriages, uniforms and accoutrements (for private use by 
public officers), guano and manures, were added to the free list of imports ; the 
20 per cent, duties on tea, coffee, &c., and the 5 per cent, on cotton, thread, &c., 
were removed, these articles paying 10 per cent, as unenumerated; tobacco, 
instead of 20 per cent., was to pay 8 annas a seer if unmanufactured, or 1 rupee 
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if manufactuKid. Among exports, tea, coffee, wool, flax, hemp, jute, raw hides 
and skins, and teak from Pegu, wore declared free ; and a duty of 2 rupees 
pel’ maund was imposed on saltpetre. 

The tariff was again revised itt 1862 (hy Act XI.). In the schedule of imports, 
paper and liottics were added to the free list, and carriagiis removed. The duty 
on malt liquors was reduced to two annas, and on light wnes to one rupee per 
imperial gallon ; lobjiceo was made to pay 20 per cent., piece goods 6, and twist 
31 per cent, atl valorem. Coal and iron were added to the free list of exports. 

By a supplementary Act (XXIII. of 1862), the machinery admitted free was 
limited to such as is used exelusivelyforagriculturo.navigation, mining, manufacture, 
or railway purposes ; spuits used exclusively in arts and manufactures or chemistry 
were to pay 10 per cent, on importation, and firewood was admitted fi’ee. 

7\,ct XXVI. of 1868 reduced the import duties on iron (not ironmongery, 
cutlery, or haidware) to 1 per cent., on wines and Uquem’s to 1 rupee, and on 
mult liquor to 1 anna per gallon. 

Act XXIII. of 1864 reduced the duty on tohacco from 20 to 10 per cent., and 
on all unenumcrated articles imported from 10 to 7^ per cent. 

By Act XVII. of 1866 hops' were admitted on paying 1 per cent. Export 
duties were at the same time imposed of 2 per cent, on sugar, silk, and raw hides 
and skins, and (by removal from the free list) of 3 per cent, on tea, coffee, wool, 
and jute ; the duty on graui was raised from 2 to 3 annas the maund, and that on 
saltpetre reduced from 2 to 1 rupee. 

This Act Avas soon cancelled by Act XXV. of 1865, the duties reverting to the 
Ibriner rates, oxcoi)t as regarded imj>ortation of hops and exportation of saltpetre. 

Act XVIII. of 1866 removed saltpetre from the export schedule, by which means 
It became liable, as an unenumcrated article, to a tax of 3 per cent, ad valorem. 

In 1867, the system of the tariff was revised, all specified articles being taxed, 
and all those unenumerated becoming free. The effect was to remove from the 
liability to pay import duty upwards of 40 articles, and frohi the export duly 88 
articles, among which was saltpcdre. In imports, machinciiy of all kinds, hops, and 
ebony, and some other wootls, wore among the articles made free ; cotton thread, 
twist, yarn, and piece goods remained as before, the valuations, how(wcr, b(nug 
rcducc'd ; on c,anvas, (iorpets, china grass cloth, oil and floor cloth, and shawls, a duty 
of 5 per c(!nt. was laid ; a tax of 1-J rupees per gallon was imposed on sparkling wines 
and licpuHirs ; telegraph materials, if of iron, wor(5 taxed only 1 per cent., and on some 
60 or 65 class(!s of articles the duty of 7| i)er cent., formisrly laid on unenumcKitcd 
articles, wa.s imposed. Among (ixports the only articles taxed were cotton manu* 
ffuitures, dressed hid(!s and skins, oils, seeds, shawls, and spices, which were to 
pay 3 per cemt., gmiu 3 (instead of 2)tanaas a maund, and indigo and lac, which 
rt-mained at ilunr former mtos. 

" A(?i XT. of ISOS fr(‘ed the importation of all timber and wood. 

On the 18tb Marcti 1860, the tariff values of (jotton goods, and of tlm principal 
metals, were rcdiux'd about 15 jmw cent. 

Act ,XV 11. of 1870 removed from the list of imports paying duty, blacking, 
eaipcU, China and Japan w’arc, felt, grass and other China cloth, horns, jute 
Jimnufactures, lac, marble, shawls, tallow and grease, trunks, materials for (iur- 
cijiges, chemicals, add telegraph materials, but il; seems probable that some of 
t hese, though not specifically meutioned, paid tinder other denominations. CoKils 
and niatclu;s were included tis paying 7^ per cent., hnd steel rails were, like iron, 
admitted with a duty of only 1 per cc-nt. 

By Act XIII. of 1871 all materials for permanent railway were admittttd for 
1 pin* cent., and asphalt was charged 7^ per cent. 

Thv only subsequent alterations have been the removals, by notifications of tho 
Governor General, dated the 4th of January 1873, and 27tb of November 1874, 
of tho export duties on wheat and lao dye. 

During the period to which the prectMling narrative refers, the imports of mer- 
chandise have risen from 14,194,587/. in 1866-57 to 32,693,6091, iu’1873-74, and 
the exports also have more tlian doubled, having been 26, 338,463/. in 1866-67, 
and 54,966,778/. in 1873-74. Taking the averages of each group of five years, it 
will be seen that, whatever fluctuations may have occurred in particular years, 
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the progress of trade has for 40 years been constant, and occasionally very rapid. vVormh of 
In round numbers the imports of morehandiso were, in the five years ending — Trade. 


1838-39 - 0 millions sterling. 1858-69 - 

1848-44 - „ „ 1863-04 ■ 

1848-49 - - 9 1868-69 - 

1853-64 . - 11 1873-74 - 


- 16^ millions sterling. 

- 24 „ „ 

- 31 -^ ,, ,, 

- 32 ^ „ )> 


(The less rapid progress in the last group is partly accounted for by llu‘ wmIuc- 
tion of the tariff values effected in 1867 and 1869). The exports during the same 
quinquennial periods have been, in tlic five years ending — 

1838-39 • - 11 millions sterling. 1858-59 - - 25 millions sterling. 

1843-44 - - 13i „ „ 1863-64 - - 42 

1848-49 ■ - 16^ „ „ 1868-69 - - 56-J „ 

1853-64 - - 19 „ „ 1873-74 - - 56^ 


Taking the trade as a whole, therefore, it has greatly developed, in consequence 
or in spite of tlie alterations effected in the tariff. 

The receipts by Government as customs duty on imports hy sea from, and exports Cusa.ms 
hy sea to, foreign countries, amounted in 1856-57 to about 980,000/., in Dmips. 
1867-68 to 1,030,000/., and in 1868-60 to ] ,600,(i'00/. Under the revised tariff the ex- 
of 1869 they rose in 1869-60 to about 2,646,000/., and in 1800-61 to upwards of 
3,000,000/. The effect of the exemptions und(ir Act X. of 1860 was not at- onco no. i.) 
apparent, for the duties have never realised .so largo a sum as in that year 
(1860-61) which immediately' followed th(^ passing of the Act. The fall was, 
however, ra])id in the ensuing years; the receipts in 1801-62 were less tlian 
24 millions, in 1862-68 about 2,150,000/. ; from which point- they gnulually 
dropped, till in 1866-67 they were about 1,846,000/. 'i'hc revision of 1807 hid to 
an immediate rise to about 2,350,000/. in 1867-68, since which date tliey have 
vai’ied between 2,230,000/. and 2,600,000/. 

The exact effect of eacli important change in tlie tariff will he more refidily 
pcnjcivcd by referring to the trade in each of the principal articles aftected, 
although in many cases allowance has to he made for special circumshinces con- 
nected with the trade in piirticular hranehos. An endeavour has been made, in 
the Appendix, to shew the quantity, value, and duty, in the case of each of the most 
important articles of import and export in the last 17 years, but in some cases the 
information is deficient, and in. a few the figures given are such as to suggest 
doubts of thoir accuracy. 

The value of the cotton piece goods imported into India in 1856-57 was about fmiwrts 
five millions sterling. Owing, it may he presumed, to the influx of Uriti-sh trooj)s 
into India in 1858, it suddenly rose to (Ught millions in 1868-59, and 9^ millions 
in 1859-60. In the latter year the duty .on British goods was raised from 6 to j^o. r>. 

10 per cent, ad valorem, .&uA the valu<i of imports fell off gradually, till in 
1862-63 it was litth' over 8;^ millions. 'I'lie reduction of Ihe duty in that y('ar to 
6 per cent, led to an imm(jdiato increase to nearly 10 J millions in 1863-64, 
whenoo it steadily rose till 1808-69, in which year it excw'ded 16 millions. The 
next year the tariff valuation was rcxlueed by 1 5 p(‘r cent, (equivahml- to a reshudion 
of 10]|000,000 to 13,600,000), and {iceordingly in 1H69-70 only 13.^ millions were 
imported. The imports in 1873-74, 15 millions, are ratluir above the average of 
the last five years, and are equivalent to an importation of 17^ millions, at tlui 
valuation of i868. The revenue derived hy tl»i (Tovernmeni from the duty on 
cotton piece goods averaged 320,000/. from 1856-67 to 1868-59. Under the 1 0 per 
cent, duties, it amounted to '960,000/. in 1859-60, 930,000/. in 1860-61, and 
860,000/. in 1861-62. The redw.'dion to 5 per cent, caused a drop to 420,000/. in 
1802-68 and 1863-64; hi the six years from 1867-68 to 1872-73 it avemg(‘d 
750,000/., which is as nearly as possible the oxa(4 sum received in 1873-74. 

The imports of cotton tliread, twist, and yam. have fluctuated in the same (Motion Yarn 
manner aa those of piece goods. The amount imported in 1866-57 and 1867-68 
averaged one million sterling, and the duty 40,0Q0/. In the eight ye-nrs from 
1866-^7 to 1873-74, it has averaged 2| millions, anfi the duty thereon about 
96,000/. The quantity has risen from 20 million pounds in 1866-67 and 1.857-68 
to about 31 million pounds in 1873-74. 

. The quantity of raw silk imported into India in 1856-67 was exceptionally low ; iiiw Silk, 
the average of the six preceding years was 1,200,000*11)8., valued at 250,000/. ft Appendix, 
rose to 1,860,000 lbs., valued at 600,000/., in 1868-69, when the duty, instead of 
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l)(}ing D per cent, on British merchandise and 10 per cent, on foreign, was made 

10 pcj cent, all round, a change which in the cjaso of silk would probably produce 
](ws v(>sult than in most cases ; the imports averaged 1,400,000 lbs., valued at 
3H0,000/., during the live years that that rate prevailed. In 1804-65 the tax was 
reduced to 7.^ per cent., and the imports, which had dropped in that year below 
1 ,300,000 lbs., rose at once ; in the last six years the.y have averaged above 
2,000,000 IbN-i* vp,lucd at about 770,000/. Tho duty, wliicli must ha.ve been about 
18,000/. before 1866-67, was nearly 10,000/. in 1867-68 and 28,00Cfi!. in 1858-69. 
Under the 10 i)er cent, rate it averaged nearly 38,000/. In the last few years the 
amount is mixed up with tho duty received on silk goods, but at 7^ per cent, it 
must have cxc(!ed«l 57,OO0/. 

The imports of silk goods avcrag(.‘d 120,000/. fn)m 1856-67 to 1868-59, and the 
duly tluT(!on 11,000/. Urom 1859-60 to ]861-(i2 the duty was miulo 10 p(‘r cent, 
on Bi’itish as well as foreign goods, and in those three years the imports avcniged 
230,000/., and the duty 23,000/. In 1862-63 th(5 duty on piece goods was re- 
duwid to 5 per <ient., and in 1861-05 that on other articles to 7-J- per cent. The 
importations of tho last eight years liave exceeded 480,000/. on an average, and 
the duty 26,000/. The imports in 1873-74 were valued at more than 600,000/. 

Bor tlu; five years preceding 'the mutiny, the trade in woollen goods had been 
slack in India, th(! imports averaging only 150,000/., on which a duty of less than 
10,000/. was realised. In the next three years, however, the imports were double 
that amount on the average, those in 1869-60 being nearly 360,000/. In that 
year the duty was raised from 6 to 10 per (;ent., and the importations of 1860-61 
and 1 861-62 were less than 235,000/., with a duty of 23,5()()/. The rate payable 

011 puice goods was rcviuced to 6 per emit, in 3862-63, and the imports i*ose to 
611,000/. in 1863-64, and to tlio remarkable amount of 868,000/. in 1864-66, the 
duty being about 31,000/. and 43,000/. respectively. In 1864-65 tho tax on ot her 
manufactures than piece goods was reduced to 7^ per cent., hut tho market had bc- 
eorac overstocked, or the value had fallen, and the importation was under 600,000/, 
in each of tlu^ next three years. It has since varied from 613,000/. to 760,000/., 
the average of nine years being about 620,000/., and the duty about 32,000/. 

Machinery has to a great extent been frci^ fnun duty since 1859-60, and at 
Bombay before that date. The imports have usually b(>en between 400,000/. and 
600,000/., hut in tho two years ISOO-tiO and 3860-61 they were 870,000/., in 
3867-68 upwards of a milhon, in 3868-69 nearly 800,000/., and in 1873-71 tlu'y 
again rose; above a million. 

The importation of railway materials having hcim dependent on other than 
mendy trade (pji’stions, it is unnecessaiy to (mhtr into details on that point. The 
total imports have averaged about l| millions sterling since 1850-57, hut, as 
the main linos have been completed, tiny have fallen off from 2,400,()(K)/. in 
3867-68 to handy 430,000/. on tlu? ave'rage of tho last throo yom's, omitting tho 
sto''(!s importodbytheCloveiiimeut for the eoustruetioh of tho m^w State Railways. 

'.riie imports of other manufactured metals averaged 430,000/. from 1866-57 to 
!H(!3-(i4 ; in 1863-64 the duty on iron was n'dueed from 10 to 1 per (!ont., and 
in the following year that on otlier metals from TO to 7^ per cent. The impor- 
tation 'll 1863-64 and tlic two next years averaged 040,000/. ; hut in 3867-68 
aud 1^08-69 it exceeded 1,100,000/. The valuation was reduced in 186t) by 
about. 15 jier cent., and the im]iorts of the last five years have averaged 870,000/!, 
ecpiivaleut to 3 ,000,V)00/. at tho rates of 1868. In their raw state metals were 
imported to the value of 1 million in 385(}-67 and 1867-58, 2 millions from 
1858-59 to 1863-62, 2.^ millions in 3862-4i3, aud 3 millions in 1803-04 and 
1804-65. Bor the next five years they averaged about 2J^ millions, and for the 
five years since the reduction of valuation they have steadily fallen off, from 
2,650,000/, in 1809-70 to 924,000/ in 1873-74, the average being about 
1,570,000/. The duty on luilway materials is in the earlier years included with that, 
paid on other mot:ds, and, even whore it is apparently separated, the amount does 
' not accord with the rate of duty. Taking all metals and their manufactures together, 
the amount of duty receiveil in 1856-57 was 144), 000/. When tho 10 per cent, 
duty was imposf.'d in 1869-60, it rose (for four years) to an average of about 
400,000/., hut of tlii.s the jioiiion paid on railway stores must have been repaid by 
the (lovemincut in the sliapc of guaranteed interest. The reduction of tho duty 
on iron to 1 per cent, hul to a faUiiig-off, and the receipts averaged only about 
230,000/. down to 1869-70. Since that date they have diminished by about 
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40,000/. annually to 1872^73, in wMch ywir and in 1873-74 they were liitl(> 
above 100,000/. 

Tlie value of the malt liquor imported into India was about 240,000/. in 1860-57 Malt Liquor, 
and 1867-68, on which, however a 5 per cent, duty appears to have realised only Appondix, 
6,500/. in th(! former, and 0,300/. in the latter year. With the groat addition to ‘ 
the E^^op(^an forces, the imports rose in 1868-59 to 425,000/., on Arhich tho duty 
realised 17,300/. In the following year the duty was raised ; the imports were 

3.850.000 gallons, valued at 540,000/., on which a duty was imposed of 4 annas 
(M.) per imperial gallon ; but tho receipts were only 67*275/., or a little more than 
10 per cent, on the value. In tho three years 1869-00 to 1801 -(52, during Avhich tho 
4-annn tax i*emained, tho quantity importcjd averaged 3,140,000 gallons, vahu'd at 
470,000/., while the duty aA’^cragod 44,000/. a year, or rather more than 9 pt'r cent. 

In 18f)2-(53 tlu' imports ivere 3,640,000 gallons, vahied at nearly (550,000/. ; tlie 
duty, being reduced to 2 annas, realised 17,400/., or lUiarly 3'2 ])er (jont. In tlie. 
next year the imports w'cre yet larger, 3,670,000 gallons, v.alued at 71 2,000/., and 
the duty, having been again rcdiujed to one anna, brought only 12,500/., or less than 
2 per cent. Up to 1860-()7 the imports averaged ikiarly 3 million gallons, l)ul, in 
the following year the (jovernmeut adopted the plan of purchasing in England thl^ 
malt liquor requir'd for the troops, and the quantity rt^quired for their consumption, 
being included in Government stores, is no longer shown as private mereliandisc. 

In tbe last six yc-ars the imports have averaged 3 ^ millions of gallons, and tbe value 
350,000/. Th(', duty, whicli has remained .at one anna, has nialisc'd IVoni 10,800/. 
to 6,700/., averaging about 9,000/., or rather jnorc than 2^ per cent, on the value. 

The importation of spirits avcragtnl 415,000 gallons from 1856-57 to 1800-()l ; Spirits, 
in 1 8(51 -02 it was nearly 620,000 gallons, but in the. next six yems it was only Apptwlix, 

525.000 on tlu^ average; in 1867-68 it rose to 600,000, and in the next two yc^nrs 
it averaged 700,000; in 3 870-71 it was little over 400,000, hut in 1871-72 it 
rose above 670,000, and in 1872-73 it touched the highest point, 723,000 gallons, 
whence it fell in 1873-74 to 009,000. The value was nearly 239,000/. on an 
average from 1866-57 to 1858 -59, during wliich period the duty w-as !■/, rupees 
per gallon, .and the rec('ipts nearly 58,000/. on Ihe averaije, or upwards of 24 ])er 
cent. In 18.59-60 the duty Avas raised to 3 rupees, and produced a revcniuo oJ‘ 

92,(500/., or more than 38 j)er cent, on the value, in 1800-61 the price; Avas very 
much loAA'cr, and tlic declared value of tho imports little cxce(!de;d 180,000/., on 
AA'hieh tlie duty amounted to 72,000/., or 40 per cent. Since that date tJie value 
of the imports has, AA'ith occasional fluctuations, risen to above 560,000/., the 
average being not quite 450,000/., Avhilc the duty has averaged nearly 1(50,000/., 
or upwards of 35 per cent. The highest receipts M'(;i’e in 1868-(59 and 1869-70, 

Avhen it produced upAvards of 200,000/. 

The iin})orts of Avinos and liqueurs, Avhich in 1.856-57 were 207,000 gallons, 
valued at 197,000/., rose in 1858-59 fo 6.55,000 gallons, valued at .5(55,000/. In Appendu, 
1861-62 they were as Tow as 308,000 gjillons, value<l at 290,000/., ])ut (hey ag.ain 
rose, till in 1808-09 the imports cxcerjdod (585,000 gallons, vahujd at 574,()0()/, 

Since that date they haA'c, (lro])pod to an average of 568,000 gallons, A^nlued at 
493,000/. The duty prcKluced 20,300/. in 1850-57, or 13 per e(.‘nt., Avhen one 
rupee p('r galloji Avas charged, — 91,400/. in 1859-00, or 20 per cent., under a 
2 ruj)Co rate, — and has averaged 58,500/., or 12i p(;r cent., under tlu; differential 
rates imposed in recent years, iiududiug tho four years 18(53-(54 to J80()-(57, when 
one; rupee was charged on all Avincs. 

No duty has been imposed on the importation of coal and coke during tlie Coal, 
pmod to Avhicli this note nders, so thiit the increase which has taken place in tlu; Appoiidix, 
amount consumed is due to other causes tliau (ho removal of a tax on the (50in- 
modify. In 185(5-67 the quantity imported was only 60,500 tons, valued, at 
80,00(V., «)r 28«. 8(7. per ton. In 1869-00 tho quantity had risen to 70,200 tons, 
valued at 154,000/., or at the mto of 41jf. a ton. This high price, on an average, 
existed up to 1808-09, fluctuating betAA'cen 32s. 11</. and Ms. 9(/. ; and in tlie 
course of those nine years the quantity of imports steadily rose, till in 1807-08 it 
was 385,000 tons, v.'ilued at 854,000l, and in ll868-G9, *36(),00() tons, valued at 
710,000/. Erom that time a great fall of price took place ; the average quantity 
imported, in the four years from 3809-70 to 1872-73 was 330,000 tons, but the 
average value only 506,000/., giving an average jifice of only 30s. 8(i. })er ton. 

In 1873-74 tho imports were 360,000 tons, valued at 740,01)0/., or 41s. Id. per 
ton, the highest price except in 1862-63 and 1867-68, when it was 44s. 9d. and 
44s. 3rf. respectively. 

E 3 
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The importation of sugar into British India by sea was not carried on to a great 
extent at the beginning of tlio period under consideration f fi»m 1866-67 to 
1868-69 th(! imports were valued at 186, 000^. on the average, on which a duty of 
6 per cent, produced about 10,000/, In 1860-60 the duty was doubled, and, 
during the five years for wliich it remained at 10 per cent, the value of imports 
averaged 284),00()/.jand the duty 28,000/. In 1864-05 the rate was reduced to 
7^ per cent.; in the ten years from that date the quantity imported has averaged 

430.000 cwts., the value 660,000/. and the receipt from customs dues 4(1,000/. 

Ihiming to exports, the article of greatest importance is raw cotton, which was 
virtually free even before 1869^ when the duty on that exported from Bengal or 
Madras to Asia or Africa was removed. From 1866-67 to 18(50-01 the quantity 
exported averaged a little more than 300,000,000 lbs., and the value 5,160, (K)0/., 
or veiw little above 4d. a lb. With the outbreak of the American War, the price 
steadily increased, till in 1864-66 it was I7d. a lb., or more than fourfold 
that which had been given five years before. The quantity exported was 
6r)0,0(X),0(M) lbs. in 1803-04 and 626,000, (MX) lbs in 1804-66, th(5 value of tho two 
Vicars l)oing 36,800,000/. and 37,670,000/. Owing doubtless to the liigh price 
i’oalised, the exports in 1866-66 ran up to upwards of 800,000,000 lbs. ; but tho 
war in Amtivioa was closing, and the value was only 36,580,000/., or less than liad 
Ixion realised by two-thirds of the quantity in the previous year, tho average 
price being only lO^d. per lb. Tlic reaction was immediate, the excessive 
demand from Manchester ceasing with the opening of tlie ports of the Southern 
States ; the exports in 1806-67 were only 426,00(),()00 lbs., valued at 16,500,000/. 
or about 9:^. per lb. In the next four years there was some improvement, the 
average export being 611,000,000 lbs., but tbe value was only 19,000,000/. on the 
average, or a little above 74^. per lb. In 1871-72 the quantity exported was 
800, 000, 000 lbs., the highest ever recorded; tho value, however, was only 
21:^ millions sterling; tliis large expoil; was ommtorbaJanccd in the following 
years 1872-73 and 1873-74, when the quantity averaged less than 600,000,000 Ihs., 
and the value about 18^ mUlions sterling. The price has for tho last three years 
been about O^d. per lb. 

The exports of indigo from 1856-57 to 1867-68 averaged a little below 
10 million lbs. In one year only, 1861-62, they were bedow 9 millions, and in 
011(5 year only, ] 862-(>3, they exceeded 11 millions. In 1868-69 and 1869-70 they 
amounted to 11 millions, in 1870-71 to 11^ millions, and in the last three years 
to all but 13 milb'on lbs. Tbe average value from 1856-67 to 1867-68 was 
above 1,900,000/. ; in 1868-69, 2,900,000 ; and in tho last five y(5ars 3,400,000/. 
During tbe whole time the duty has been uniform, 3 rupees for each maund 
(of 82f lbs.), or a little more than 8 shillings a cwt. The receipts from 1856-57 to 
3 870-71 averaged 36,000/., the lowest being in 1857-58, 31,600/., and the highest 
in 1870-71, 41,600/. ; in the last tlxrci? years they have exceeded 47,000/. 

The export of rice varied from 4(K),000 tons, valued at‘2:J- millions st(jrling, in 
1859-(>(), to 900,000 tons, valued at ui mfllions, in 1804-65. From 1865-66 to 
1.K70-71 it averaged 660,000 tons, valued at 3,850,000 ; in 1871-72, it rose to 

850.000 tons, valued at 4^ milh'ons; and in 1872-73 to 1,150,000 tons, valued at 
5,700,000/. [n 1873-74 it fell just below a million tons, and 5^ millions sterling. 
I’lie rate o! duty was half an anna (or from Madras, one anna) per maund, in 
1 8.5(5-57, and the two following years, and tho receipts averaged 60,(X)0/. .In 
1 859-60 it was increased to 2 annas per maund (say 4(/. per ewt.) from all the 
Prc'sidencics, and tho receipts, which in that year were 130,000/., rose steadily till 
they amtmuted in 1864-(55 to 316,000/. In the following year an attempt was 
made to incivase the duty to 3 annas, hut tho old rate was resumed after 3 months; 
th(' receipts were only 250,000/. in 1865-66, and 1.75,000/. in 1866-67. In 
1867-68 the duty was again raised to 3 annas per maund, or 6d. per cwt., at which 
it has since remained. The receipts have varied, during the hist seven years, from 
284.000/. in 1869-70 to 606,000/. in 1872-73, the average being not quite 
430,000/. 

Of wbetit and other grains besides rice, the value of tho exports did not greatly 
vary in the 17 years from 1856-67 to 1872-73, averaging 845,000/. In two yeai's 
it i'oll below 300,000/., namely, to 286,000/. in 1856-57, and to 201,000/. in 
1809-70; and iti two yiiars it exceeded 400,000/., amounting to 405,000/. in 
1861-62, and 419,000/. in 1871-72, The duty has gone through the 8 am (5 varia- 
tions as that on rice ; under the half-aima rate tbe receipts averaged 10,600/. ; the 
lAvo-anna duty produced about 21,000/. ; and the tliree-auna rate 37,000/. In 
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1871-<72 it was as l|igh as 48,000/. ; bat in 187M3 it feU below 40 , 000 i., owing 
pwtly to a declaratioii in J annary 1878 freeing wheat from all duty when exported. 

The effect on tlio trade, caused by this exemption, has been very remarkable ; the 
exports in 1878-74 amounted to 128,000 tons, or 24- times the quantity exported 
m 187243, and the value to upwards of a million sterling, or nearly three times 
that of the previous year. The duty received was only 27,000/. 

Proceeding to examine the traffic in coifoo, tea, jute, &o., wc find other instances CoffMs. 
of tho advantages which free trade has conferred on the Indian cultiva.tor. Prom .^.ppendiT, 
] 856-67 to 1869-60 a duty of 3 per cent, was imposed on the export of coffee, and 
the receipts in tlic four years averaged less than 1 ,600/. The quantity of (Exports 
was, however, stendily inen^asing, from 6^ million Ihs. in 185fi-57 to 14] millions 
ill 1859— CO. On being declared free in 1859, the export rose to 19 millions in 
1860—61, to 26^ millions in 1863—64, and to 34] in 1865--66. In that year a fax. 
of 3 per cent, was imposed, though it was removed after tlureo months ; the exports, 
however, fell in 1866-67 to 17] millions, but rose thes .next yc^ar to 33 millions, 
and in 1868—69 to 47-4 millions. In tho two .following years tln^y averag(!d 
nearly 35 millions, in ],871-72 more than 66 millions, and in 1872-73 and 1878-71. 
upwards of 41 millions. Thus, while the ayerago in the first four yc'ars was 
less than 1 0 million lbs,, valued at about 140,000/., in the last fourteen yesars it 
has h(H!n 88 million lbs., valued at 820,000/., and tluf exports in the last year were 
worth little short of a million and a ludf shirlinsr. 

In regard to tea, tlui progi'css has not been less remarkable. The amount iVa. 
of the 3 per cent, duty entered in the accounts from 1856-57 to 1859-60 is Appcaidlx, 
a m<;rc nothing, except in tho hist yefir, when it was hiss than 3,000/ ; the value; N**- 
of the exports during the four yeiars averaged 120,000/. The quantity is not 
stated prcrtoiis to 1861-62 (the second year of the freedom from duty), when 
it was 2] million lbs., valued at 192,000/. Without a single instance of reaction, 
the exports rose to 1j million lbs., valutxl at 360,(K)0/., in 1866-67, to 12f million 
lbs., valiKid at a million sterling, in 1869-70, and to upwards of 19]- million lbs., 
valued at 1] millions sterling, in 1873-74. 

The; exports of raw jute from 1866-57 in 1859-60 averaged about 635,000 ewls., 
valued at 350,000/. on wliiclt a 3 pen- cent, duty produced upwai-ds of 10,000/. A[ip<!n.1ix, 
On being fre(;d in 1860 they in<nv!is(>d to ahmit 1 or 1] million cwts., valued at 
565,000/. in tlu; n(;xf, tlirt;(! years; from 1863-64 to 1867-68 they averaged 

2.150.000 evyts., A^alued at 1,115,000/. ; from 1868-69 to 1870-71 tlicy amonnted 
to 3] million cwts,, valut'd at 2,150,000/. ; and, in the last three years Ihov ]tav(' 
averaged not quite 6^ million tswts., valued at. 3,900,000/. 

The lV(;edom of raw silk from duty in, 1859 had no gr(;at (jffeet on tlu; expoils. Silk. 
From 1850-57 to 1858 59 they avera^n'd 1.] million tes., A'alued at 750,000/, on Appon.lix, 
which ahoul 14,000/. was r(;e('ived as duty. • In tlu* next seven years tlu; (luaut ity 
expoi-ted was about th(;‘.same, hut the value was n(;ai-ly 900,000/. Ifrom 1800-67 
to 1873-74, it rose; to 2,200,000 lbs., valiu;d at 1,220,000/. 

The traffic in hides and Skijis is an iinfwrtani branch of trade, but the figures .Hides an 
for thosi; not dressc'd, which wert' freed from duty in 1800, are in the (arlier years 8kins. 
mixed u]) with those of tanned or dr(‘88c;d hid(;s ami skins, on whiedi ii duty of 3 per 
cent, is still inipo8(;d. Tho number of luidressed skins and liides exported was 
6 millions in 1868-69, and upwards of 10^ millions on the avemgc; of tlu; last four 
years, the export of 1872-73 having exceedefi ll] millions ; of those dre8st;(J, 
less than 5 millions were exported inl868-6t), and about fl-]- millions in 3872-73, 
the. average of the last four years being 9 millions. Taking tlu; Iaa'o together, the 
value of the exports was about half a million sterling from 1866-57 to 1859-00 ; 
and in the last six ye;irs it has exceeded 2,170,000/., being only just uudej- thus’; 
millions sterling in 1872 -73.* 

Saltpetre was exported from India at an average rate of 630,000 ewls., valued StiUpetre. 
at 490,000/. (or about 15i‘. 6(/. per ewt.), from 1856-57 to 1859-00, during whi(;h Aiipcudix, 
time the duty of 3 ])er ceut. produ(;ed about 19,()00/. per annum. In 1860 the 
Goviwnmont of India, believing that tliere was little or no eomp(;tition (o be 
feared, raised the duty to 2 rupees per maund, or about 35 per cent, on tlu; prie(; 
previously ruling. The immediate effect was satisfactory; (he exports rose to 

684.000 cwts. in 1802-03, valued at nearly 9(M),000/. (or over 26«. j»(;r ewt.), on 
which the duty, falling with an incidence of about 20 per cent., mlised 386,6()0/. 

The high cost, however, led to' an inquiry whether a substitute might not he 
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found for Indian saltpetre ; the d^aiand fell off; the exports were reduced to 
6 W),000 owts. in 1803-64, and 405,000 cwts. in 1864^66. The average price 
being much the same as before, the duty only realised 147,000/. iu the former 
year, and 93,000/. in the latter. In 1866 it was reduced to 1 rupee per maund, 
wliich would have been about 10 per cent, on the price. The export that year 
was 481,000 cwts., Valued at 605,000/., and the duty 65,500/. In 1866 one more 
attempt w'as made to save the trade, without entirely sacrificing the dijty, which 
was restored to its original standard of 8 per cent., but the price had by this 
time fallen to 10s. Sd. per cwt., the exports were only 307,000 cwts., the value 
20.8,000/., and the duty less than 7,700/. It was then determined to give up the 
lax aliog<itbcr, and in 1867 saltpetre was declared a free article of export. Once 
more the quantity was reduced, only 330,000 cwts, valued at 256,000/., being sent 
out of the (jountiy in 1867-68, the price (15s. Id. per cwt.) being about the same 
.'IS liad been paid from 1866 to 1860. lu 1868 .the removal of all restrictions on 
the trade; b(;gan to tell in its favour, and the exports of the last six years have 
avei’ag(;d 462,000 cwts., Valued at 424,000/., or about 18s. M. per cwt. In 

1872- 73 the quantity exported was 510,000 cwts., the liigbost year since 1863-64, 

udiile the value, 536,000/., shewed that the price had increased to upwards of a 
pound sterling per cwt. * 

The value; of the seeds (;x|)orteel from Inelia was little over 1,100,000/. in 
1 S56- 57, but Ihe average of tlie; 18 yeai’s f)-e)m 1856-57 to 1873-74 has l)e;en not muesh 
l(;ss than 2,000,000/. ; In 1858-50, 1863-0 1, and J 807-08, it oxoceded two millions ; 
in 1800-70, 2,300,000/.; in ] 870-71, 3,500,000/.; and in 1871-72, 2,700,000/. 
In 1872-73 it dropped to 1.^ iTiilUe)ns, oM'ing to the Mliu’o of tlie rajie crop, but in 

1873- 74 it rose again to 2,300,000. The duty has tlirougUout been 3 per ex'iit., 
anel Las rexilised on the average 59,000/. ; in the last se.ven yearg, liowcvcr, it has 
amounted to 74,000/. per annum on the average. 

The export of oils has also been subject to a duty of 3 per cent, througliout the 
pcrie)d twated of, .and, while varying much Irom j^ear to year, the; tmdo has shewn 
Tie; marked progress. It has averagoel 2,025,000 gallons in e(uantity, and 257,000/. 
in value, eir, during tlio dust six ye;ai's, 315,000/. The duty has averaged nearly 
8,000/. tlu’emgliout the poj'iod. 

The exports e)f sugar exceeded 1,100,000 ewts. a year from 1850-57 to 1858-59, 
anel tin; value 1,350,000/. The duty of 3 per cent., wliicli was only imposeel if Ibe 
artiejlo -was going to possessions of I'oreigu Slates, was ontively reauoved iu 1859. 
The' traele,1iowove!r, gradually elwiinlled, till in 1800-07 (a year of emly 11 iaemths) 
the; qiiantily i.'xporU’d was only 105,000 cwts., and the; value ] 03,000/., while; in 
1S07-08 it was but 88,000/. In the fefilowiug y(;ai* a reaction took place, and 
fi'om 1868-09 to 1873-74 the e;xport, while varying greatly in particular years, 
liDS aveTaged 400,000 em’ts., valued at 3174190/. 

Upwards of 18,000,000 lbs, of raw wool wave; exported yearly from 1856-57 tei 
1859-Ot), valueel at 372,000/., on whie*b a duty of 3 per cent, brought in a little; 
eive'r 8,500/. In 1800 it was freed, but no voiy groat change took place in the 
epiautity e;xpoiie;el, w'hicli, from 1800-61 to 1873-74, hhs ave;rag(Hl a little above 
2(),000,(>0() Ihs. Ill 1862, heiwever, a marked improvement took place in the; 
prie;e ; the; e'xports from 1 802-63 to 1805-00, amounting to 22,000,000 lbs., we;re 
\ allied at 9(Kt,000/. Ju the; ne;xt five years the quantity exported was under 
17,000,000 lbs. annually, of which the ave;rage value was 610,000/ ; but iu tlie last 
tbree years the annual exports have exceeded 21^ million pounds, valued at more 
than 890,000/. 

The export of gunny bags and cloths averaged 336,000/. in value between 
1850-57 and 1800-(11.‘ The duty of 3 per cent, previously existing was, as in 
many other cases, removed in 1860, but, owing probably to the increasing export 
of jute in its raw state, the value of its manufactures decrea8t;d rapidly, till in 
1804-05 it was but 103,000/. In recent years jute miDs have been established in 
India, and there has hc(‘n an improvement, the value from 1868-69 to 1873-74 
having averaged nearly 220,000/. 


2. Hall. 

In Luw'or Bengal, salt used to be manufactured and sold liy the officers of 
Uovemmont, Ibe sum charged being tlio cost price added to a fixed rate of duty, 
wliieh in 1850-57 was 2.^ rupees a mauud. In 1802 the system wris changed. 
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and it was resolved that the agencies should be gradually abolished, and the 
supply of salt be left to private entei*prise. An additional rate of one rupee was 
charged on salt .imported into the North-West Provinces, iill 1801, when it was 
removed. The stock of Government salt is now exliausted, and the consumption 
of Bengal is entirely met by importation, except in Orissa, where it is manu- 
factured under Excise rules. Tlie Custonis duty on importation was rupees 
per maund frpm ISl-O to 1859, 3 rupees from 1851) to 1861, and 3j; rupees since 
March 1861. 

In Madras salt is made by private manufacturers, under advances from the 
Government, to wliom they sell the salt ; it is resold ‘by the Government at the 
average cost (estimated at 3 annas a maund) added to tfle duty. The selling 
price was R, 1 per maund from 18td< to 1859; 11. 1. 2 annas from 1859 to 18t51 ; 
R. 1. 6 annas, from April to June 1861 ; Rs. from .Tun(! 1861 to .lamuiry 1865 ; 
R. 1. 11 annas from January 1 865 to 1869 ; and Rs. 2 since 1 869 (/. c., R. 1. 13 annas 
duty, and 3 annas cost). 

In Bombay salt was manufactured under an Excise duty of 1^2 annas a maund 
from 1845 to 1859, of R. 1 from 1859 to 1861, of R. 1. 4 annas fi*om 18(51 lo 
1865, of Rs. 1.^ from 1865 to 18(59, and of R. 1. 13 annas since 1869, 

Salt crossing the Liland Customs lino (which till 1874 extended the whole dislajua*- 
from Attock to the Mahanuddy) has paid an import duty since tlu; cstablislimenl. 
of the original portion of that line in 1843-44. The Rajpootnna and Bhurl]>oor salt 
paid Rs. 2 a maund from 1846-47 to 1859, Rs., 2i from 1859 to 1861, and Rs. 3 
since 1861. (In certain .sections of the line the duly Avas lower till 18(51). 
Madras and Bombay .salt entering the Central Provinces paid Rs. 1 ^ pta- maund, 
till the iiuircasc of the duty in those Presidencies in 1869, after wliich date it paid 
only R. 1. 3 annas on crossing the linci (making up, Avith the rate of R. 1, 13 annas 
])reviously paid as Excise, the full Customs lin»5 duty of Rs. 3.) A duty is levii^d 
at the mines in the Punjab on the salt there excavated, which varies from 2 atiiias 
at Kohat to Rs, 3 at Kalabagh, to whioli 1 anna is added for tlui cost (»f pro- 
duction. 

I'hc quantity of duty-i)aying salt, consumed in British India (excluding Burma) 
has fluctuated from 20^ millions of maunds in 1857-58 to 26^ millions in 1872-73, 
the. increase;, on the avijragc, having been about 1(5 per cent, in 17 yesars. OAving, 
lioAvcver, to the increased rates of duty, tlie revenue has imiiroved to a mueli 
gi\*ater extent ; and tin; receipts, Avliich from 185(5-57 to 1859-(50 only averaged 
2.^ millions sterling, amounted, from 1869-70 to 1873-74, to upwards of (5 millujus 
sterling on tlu' average. 


3. Opium. 

• 

In Bengal, opium is cultivated under the supervision of the officers of Govern- Opnim. 
ment, and is sold by auction at Calcutta, the number of chests to be brought out 
for sale during the year being annoimced beforobaiid. Th6 average ])rice of a 
clicst, Avliich in 1856-57 was only 89^., rose .steadily, till in 1860-(il it, Avas not loss 
than 192/. It then fell again, till in 186'4-65 it avus only 9t/., siiiee wbicb diit,e it 
lias fluctuated between 112/. and 139/. The net niceipts from Bengal (jpiuiu haA*e 
varied from a little beloAvtwo and a half millions sterling in 1-861-62 1,0 5,300,000/. 
in 1871-72. 

The opiiuii (exported from Bombay is growji in tin* natiA'<; stal,es of Malwa or 
Rajpootana, and is subjected’ to a pass duty at Indore or Ahmedabad. Prom 
18 17 to 1859 this dut,y was Rs. 400 a chest; it aaus tliciA raised in thve*! succc^s- 
sivo years to Rs. 500, 601),. and 700, but the last-mentioned rate was too liigh and 
in tlu; folloAving y(^ar, 1862-63, it aaus rwluccd to Rs. 600, at which it has since 
remaiuefl. The average number of chests passed is hel,wecu 30,000 and .t(),000, and 
the net receipts usually fluctiuitc I)<;tween 1 1 and 2J millioiis sterling; in one year, 
1862-(53, they Avcin; about 3| millions. The gross revenue from opium throughout 
India Avas about 5 millions sterling up to 185(5-57. With the high price vcalisi'd 
at Calcutta and tlio increase of the pass duty at liidois*, it rose to upwards of 
6 millions stoiling from 1857-58 to 1861-62; in 1862-63 it cx<;oeded 8 millions, 
and in one year, 1871-72, it exceeded 9| millions. The average of tlu; l:ist 
12 year-s has boon about 8,100,000/. st.erling. 

37077. .P 
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t. Assmed Taos's. 

Prior to 1860, there were certain taxes, under the name of moturpha or some 
other local term, which brought in a small addition to the miscellaneous receipts 
of the Government, hut the lirst introduction of an income tax for all India was 
made by Act XXXII. of July 1800, which imposed a duty of 3 ire;* cent, on all 
incomes, whothi^r from land or other property, trade or profession, interest or 
salary, offuiers of the naval and military forces excepted ; the Act was to be in 
force for five years. . 

In July 1861, a duty of one, two, or three rupees was imposed, by Act XVIII., 
on all persons exercising any art, trade, or dealing; this Act was also to have 
(.'fleet for live years. It was, however, r(;poalexl in the following Pebruary, by 
Act II. of 1862. 

In May 1863, the income f ax was reduced to 2 pen* cent, by Act XXVII. of that 
year. 

In 1866, thcse-Acts came to an end, and in the following year an Acf, (XIV. of 
1867) was introduced to regulate the assessment of the pandhari tax on persons 
in the Central Provinces not 'engaged in agriculture, and another Act, XXI., 
diweted that all persons cxcrcasing a profession or trade, whos<! profits cxcc(d(d 
200 ni])ecs annuallv, should pay for a licence ou a graduated scale varying from 
Its. 4. to Us. GfK). 

This Act was rcpeah!d in Apri.< 1868 by another Act (IX.), which imposed a 
licence tax, varying from Us. H to Us. 0,400, on all persons exercising professions 
or trades, whose annual profits exceeded 600 rupees. 

This, in its tirni, was repealed by Act IX. of 1869, which imposed an income 
lax, gradual, ed from 6 inpeiss upwards, on all persons with incomes of not less than 
Us. i>00. Official salaries w<!rc to pay 1 l)er (?ent., wliich, by a subsequent Act 
(XXIII.), was increased to 2^ pen- eimt. 

These Acts wore repealed by No. X VI. of 1870, which, for the year 1870-71, 
imposed an income tqx of 6 pies in fhc rupee, (about 3 per ‘cent.) on incomes of 
not loss than Us. 600. 

This was follo-wcd by Act XII. of 1871, which mluccxl the income tax to 2 pi<!s 
in tlu! rapw, or alwmt I per cent., and rais(‘d f hc minimum to Us. 760. 

A(!t VIII. of 1872 raised the minimum to Us. 1,000. It expired in 1873, and 
lias not been rem'wed. 

The flua,n(dnl cfFwf. of this legislation lias heim the following. TJie oldmoturplia. 
duties, produced about ]00,()00/, a yc-ar from 1866-57 to 1868-69, and 
200,000/^in 18.59-60. The 3 p('r ec'iit. income fax produced 1,100,000/. in 
186(Mn, .and, with the assistance of llu^ lieenei.' tax, 2,000,01)0/. in 1861-62, and 
nearly 1,900,000/. in 1802-63 .after tlurllcenee l,a}i. li:id been repi'jiletl. Tlu' 2 pc'j' 
eemt. ineonu! hix produced 1,500,000/. in IBOfl-Ot,’ 1,300, 000/. hi 1864-65, and 
700^000/. in 1805-66. In the following yinr the Acts ceased, and the receipts 
wei*c only 22,000/., doubtless from arrears uncolh'tited in the previous year. The 
liceuee fax in 1867-68 realised 6.50,000/., and in 1868-09 (after the minimum was 
rais(sl) 500,000/. Tlie grailuatial income tax of 1 (afterwards 2^) per cent, 
rwi Used 1,100,000/. in 1869-70. Tin' 3 per cent, tax brought in 2 millions in 
1870-71 with a minimum of Us. .5(K). On the raising of the minimum to 
Us. 750, and reductifiu of the I’ate to 1 per ('(iut. in 1871-72, the tax realisi^d only 
82.5,000/., Avhich was further r<'duc('d in 1872-73 to 680,000/., when ihemmlniuni 
was fixed at. Us. 1,000. In 1873-74 a sum of 20,000/. was rectuvod, probably 
due to arrears nncoUectod in the pri'cixling year. 

6 . Slowfu. ’ • 

llie Law relating to stamps was consolidated in 1860, and various Acts on the 
subject have since bei'n passed, but the regulations arc too detailed to admit of 
spt'citic description. The duties, which •averaged 600, 0(K)/. from 1856-67 to 
18551-60, at once sprang up to double, and in a very few years treble tliat amount, 
and they liave gone on steadily incrcasmg every year, or at any rate every second 
year, till in 1873-74 they amounted to 2,700,000/. 

il. Watbehbid. 

Statistics and Commerce Department, India Office, 

14th December 1874. 
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No. 1. Modifications of Customs Duties by Acts of the 


rrincii)!il Impoutw onumcrateil iu 

Previous to 1859. 

Act VII. of 

Act X. of , 

Act XI. of 

Act XX rn. 

Act XXVI. 

till' Tariffs. 

-i 

1859. 

IStJO. j 


of 1802. 

of 186S. 

Animals ... - 

»I*C 

— 



_ 


AjjpartO, llal>erdashi*ry, &v. 

IJnonumeratod 

20 p. c. 

Unenumerated 


— 

— 

Arms, Aimnuuition, and Military 

ft 

— 



— 

— 

— 

Stores generally. 

Military Unifonns, tStc., for private 

n 


Fret: 




» — 

. use bypersom? in public service. 

• 






Asplmli . - „ • 

IJ ' 


— 


— 


Heads and False J*earls 






— 

— 

Blacking > - - - 



— 

— 

— 

— 

Hooks; Jlritisli - . - 

Free 1 

Free 





Foreign 

3 p. c. J 





Miifi.s, Prints, and Works of Art 

IJn enumerated 

— 

Free 


— 

— 

Bottles . _ - - 


— 


Free 

— 

— 

ibillion and Coin - 

Free . 

. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

(Inbinet Warn 

Uuenunienitcd 


■ . 

_ 



— 

Caudles - . • 



- 

— 

.... 

— 

Canvas - - - 


— 


— 

— 

— 

Carpets - - - - 

(larriages 


— 


— 

— 

— 


— 

Fret' 

Unenumerated 

— 

— 

China iind Jajinn Ware 


— 




— 

— 

Clocks, &e. 


— 





— 

(h)al, Coke, &c. 

Free 

— 


— 

-- 

— 

Coffee - - - 

71 P* c* . 

20 p. c. 

Unenumerated 

— 

— 

— 

(\)»als - - - - 

10 p. c. 

Uneimmcmted 



— 


( Jorks - - . 

Hueniimerated 

— 

— 



— 

(Cotton: Haw - - - 

Beng. unenumerated. 
Mad. and Bom., 9 ans. 
per inaund. 

Free 





Threiwl and Yarn - 

Twist 

British, p. c. ; 1 
Foreign, 7 (at Bom. > 

5 l..«. 

Unenumerated 




It)) p. c. J 

5 p. c. 



-- 

— 

I’iece Cioods - 

British, H p. c. ; 1 

Unenumerated 

— 

5 p. C, 



Other nmnufacluros 

Foreign, 1 0 p. c. J j 

1 

>1 

- 

~ 

-■ 

— 

Drugs mid Medicines: Alum, Camphor, 

lOp.C. l' 



• 



and Cassia. • 

IJ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Others 

Unenumerated J 






Dyeing and Coloring Materials : — 







Vermilion 

lOp. c. 1 






Otliers 

Unenumerated J 

II 





Felt - - - . 

Unenumerated 







j _ 

Firewood - - 

1 ’’ 


— 


Free 

j 

Fireworks 


— 


... 



Flax; Haw - - - - 

>1 


^ Free j 

— 


I 

Mmiufacturef^ : Piece Goods •' 


-- 


1 5 p. c. 

— 

1 ' 

, Olhcr * 


— 

' 1 


— 

1 

Fruits aiidV egetablcs ; Jlidminkh and 







HuzarhuttoMuts 

,, 

— 

— 

j — 

— 

1 

Other . 

»» 

. 

1 

1 — 

1 

1 

— 

— 

(;l;iss uud Glass Ware 




1 

1 

1 




( i rain : Jiicc 'and Paddy 

Beng. and Bomh.,fr<*e; 

] 


1 



Wheat ~ - -1 

51nd., 1 an. p. rnHuiui 

h'ree 

1 Five 

1 

i 

- 

— 

Oth<‘r - - -7 


J 





Grass and other (’hina Cloth - 

Unenumerated 


— 

... 

— 

— 

Groceries, Provisions, and Oilman’s 

>1 






Stores. 

,, „ P>0ehe de Mit, 


^ 20 p. e. 

linen mnerateil 


_ 

_ 

Butler, biui 



j 



Salted FimIi. 




i 


1 

Gnano and Manures * - 

»> 

— 

Free 



— 

GiiniH - - - - - 

>» 

-- 

, 

1 — 

-- 

— 

Hemp - - - - . 


— 

• Free 

; — 



Hah s and Skills ; raw - 

»j 

— 

FVee 

1 — 


— 

■ dressed 





1 

— 

— 

JIopM .... 


— 


— 

— 


Horns - - - - - 


— 

— . . 

j 

— 

— ■ 

L‘(. _ . . - 

Fr(‘C 

— 

. 

1 

I 

- 

ivory - - - - - 

Unenunu raU'd 

— 

-- 

! ““ 

*— 

— 

.lewelry ami Jffiite : Precious Stones 

Free 

' 


' 


- 1 

and Pearls. 




1 



Oila-r kinds 

Unenumerated 

20 p. (*. 

Unenumerated — 

— 

— 

Jute : raw - _ - . 

V 

— 

Frer 

— 

— 

— 

mrtnuiaeturo‘1 - 

M 

— 



— 

— 

Lac - , - . - 

IJneiJUiueraled 

— 

I — ' 

-- 

— 

1 

i.^ither ..... 

Liquors : Malt, Cidti, ^cc. 

91 

— 

— 





5 p. e. 

4 ans. )>er gal. 

, — 

2 ans. per gal. 


1 anna per gal 

Spirits : for Chemistry - f 
Bum and other -< 

Rs. 1 J per imp. gal. 
Country or Ceylon *] 

Rh. 8 per gal. 

Hs. 3 per gal. 

“ 

— 

10 p. c. 


nionufacturiMitBom- > 
hay, 9 au8. per gal. J 


“ 

" 


1 
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GoTornment of India passed subsequently 

to 1837. 



- 

i Act XXIII. ; 
1 oflNM. 

Act XVII. 
of 18G5. 

1 

Act XXV. 
of 1865. 

Act xvm. 

of 1866 
(Exports 
only.) 

1 

Act XVII. ; Act XT. of ' Act N VII. i 
ofl8G7. ] 18fi«. of 1870. 1 

i ' 1 

Act Xlll. 
oflSfl. 

Notification of 
January 4th. 
1873 (Exports 
only). 

— 

; • 

1 


i 

i 

71p.c. — — 

— 

i 








I p. fi. 


__ 1 


— 

— 

— 


• 


— 

Free 


7lp. c. 

— 


»» 

- 

- 

1 1 

— 

• 

I 71 p. c. 1 


1. 

1 ^ p- c. ! 

1 1 


Free 

1 7i p. c. 1 

— 

; I'ree 

1 ' 

1 ’* i 


j n !»• i 



j — 


» — 

' 7 \ p. c. 

1 7ip.c. j 

— 

i 

. i 

p. c. i 

1 ! 

i ; 

— 

! — 

1 

!'• «• j 

, — 

1 


i p. c. 

7i p. c. 
Froe 

'ip- <^- 


5 p. c. 
7* p. c. 

Free 

7i p. e. 


1 } 


p.r. 

Free 
71 p. r. 

7J p. 0. 1 


I • 


I 7lp.c. 1 - 


7lp.c. I 
7ip.f. i 


I _ 


Fri'(‘ 


Vivv 


7i p: c. 


Krtf 




Frc«* 

Free 






I 




F8 
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lui'OiM'H niiuriLMatod in 
the 'I'aritts — mit. 


Liquors : Winrs: Chtnrn>}|^qic,,S|T?irk-^ 

ling. i 

Light - - 1 

Other - -J 


Ma(‘,liinery and Iiiiplenienta lor Agri-" 
culture. 

for Navigation, Mining, 
Maiiufaetiirea, and Jlail- 
wa>b. 

Other 

Murhli- - - . . 

Matelu's - - - . 

Miifs - - - - ^ 

Mrl.ds , Iron (not Inujniongery, Tul-^ 
levy, (»r Hardware). 
Anchors, Cables, and 
Kentledge. 

Steel Uiiils 

(lold Leaf - - - 

(jead Slieets for Ten Canis- 
ters. 

Other kinds- 

Mnsieal In.strunients - - 


Naval Stores (not Asjdiallc, Canvas, / 
oi Oakum). | 

(»akum - - . ; 

Oil and Floor (ilolh 
nils (hietnn :md Slush Fat 
Other - 

Faints and I’ainters’ MalorialH - 
j*aj>er- - . - - 

PerlimuMy . . - - 

Flu)togra|)liic A])pai'atnH and Materials 
Fieee (loads not otherwise deseribed - 
Foreelainand Fartlieii Wartj - 


Ihiilway Mjiterials (for Iron mnl Steel 
Kails, au'A Metals). 
r< unanerit Way - 
Other 

Ihitlaiis and Caiii's 


Sreds Itn* grntnitons jli.stiihution 

Othd . . - - 

Ska w Is . - « - • 

Shells " - • 

>dk : raw - . , - 

l’i<'ee (loods - - - j 

< JdiiT iinnufaetures * -j 
S(.ai. - . . 

Spiers - , - ' - 

St:iti(mery. other tliau J\iper - 
)iugar ' - - - 


'I'allow and (Jiense 

Tr.a - - - . 

'!'« li'.^Maph Mateiial*- : Lon 

other - 

'J’imhei .Hid Wooil . Fihon> , anti other 
spci'iHeil kinds. 
Teak and oiliei - 


Tohat’eo ; iirmaunl'act tired 
'nianufaelun.Hl 


Toh.ieeo FijiC*^, ^Ste. 
'ro)s and (lames 
Trunks amkih'xes - 


l.iiihi^‘llas 

W(Kd ' raw • 

Fiecc (.ioods 
Ollier mamifartures - 

Ihiemnnerated atiicle'' - 


No. 1. Modifications of 


PreviouH to 1859. 

Act VII. of 

i 

Act X. of 

' 1 

Act XI. of 

Act XXIII. 

ActXXVJ. 

1859. 

1 

18G0. 

1862. 

of 1668. 

) 

of 1863. 

I 

! 

f 

Bs. 2 per gal. 


1 

K. 1 per imp. gal. > 

Ka. 2 per gal. 

~ 

R. 1 per gal 


VR. 1 per gal. 

J 


1 

Rs. 2 per gal. 

— 

i 


Uneniunerated 





Bengal ami Madras, 






iiiM‘nunicrated. 

Free 

► Fret' 

— 

... 


Bombay, free 







Unenumoruted 

Free 


Uneniimerated 


llnenumeiated 

— 

— 

— 



a 

Uuenumcrated 

■ 



1 p. c. 

British, h p. c. ; 
Foreign, Kt p.,c. " 

f> 




— 

i* 

j« 

- 



’ 



Uneniimerated 

V 

— 

> 

- 

— 

British, fi p. e. ; 1 
Foreign, 10 p. c. J 

Uneiiumerated 

- 

- 


- 

ITiienumerated 


- 





— 

- 

z 


- 

*» 

- 


Free 

- 



tlo p. c. 

ITiienunieratcd 

— 


— 

' If 

- 

- 

a p. e. 

" 

1 1 

- 

1 

1 

7i p. e. 

' .. 1 
1 

Uneiiuiner:it(‘d 

~ i 

' i 

i ! 

i 

1 


— 

Ilnemimerated 

>* 

' - i 

Free 

! r 

! - 


British, 5 p. e. ; 1 

; J i 

' UnenuiiUTated 


i :> p. e. 

1 

j 

— 

k'oivign, 10 p. e. j 

' * ^f 1 


1 

1 — 

1 

liiieuMmoraied ' 

— 

‘ — 


1 



10 p. e. ] 


* 

1 

! 


Bnw Betel Nut, at > 
Madras, 5 p. e. | 
Llneiiumeruted 

::to p. c. 

, j 

Uneniimerated 

1 




1 ' ; 

1 

1 — 

— 

— 

10 p. e. 

1 _ 

j UO p, c 

! 

'UncmmuTateil 

i 

- 

- 

llneiiumerHted 

“ 

- 

i -- 


J 

it 

Bengal, unermme-'' 


~ 

1 _ 

1 

! 

— 

rated. 

hladras, 10 p, c. 

i f 

j 20p.c. 

' 




Bombay, .5 p. c., or \ 
Ks. lA or K.s. 7J j»er 

8 ans. per socr 
K. 1 per Beer 

1 1 20 p. c. 


— 

inaund, according 

j 


'! ’ 



to price 
Cneimmerah'# 

1 

( 

— 

1 

— 

- 



Frtic^ 

— 

— 

— 

Britisii, h p. c. ; J 

LUncnuincruted 

— * 

5 p, C. 

— 


k'oreign, 10 p. c. \ 

i -> 

1 

— 


‘ — 

— 

All inanuliictured,! 

! 

*1 10|I. c. 

1 





5. p. e. ] 

1 


! 
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Customs Duties, &o.--Cf>ntinm(l. 


I 

I 


i 





Act XVIll. 





Act XXIII. 

Act XVII. 

Act XXV. 

of 1866 

Act xvn. 

Act XI. of 

Act XV 11. 

Actxiri.of 

of 1864. 

of 1865, 

of 1865. 

(Ex])orlii 

of 1867. 

1868. 

of 1870. 

1871, 




only). 


' 




» 


1 

J 

Us. IJ pcrgnl. 


- 





1 

1 

J 

' it. 1 per gal. 



-- 




1 


• 



— 

- 



■N 










I- Free 

- 

- 



- 








— 


— i 

7 ’ \K c. 

— 

prcf 



— 

! 

Ki-ec 


71 p. 



- 


71 p. c. 

— 

. — 




. 



• 


- 

— 

- 

Knn* 

— 


- 

— 

- 

' 

7*. !>. «. 

• _ 

J Jl. c. 


— 

— 

i 

» 

]«'rc(* 


— 

- 

— 



7!, p. c. 


- 

- 




1 

Kr(‘(* 








.0 |>. c. 



- 



— . * 

Free 

... 

— 




\ 

73 1>.«. 

“ 



z 

. . 



»» 

7 ; p c. 




: 




71 p. c. 

■ 

1 j 


: 

1 

1 |». (' 

1 

1 

1 

■■■ 


- 


/ i P* C. 

5 p. c. 

7'. p, (• 

i 

1 j 

j 

Kitt- 

1 

! 

! 


- 




1 

I 

j 

1 



• 

•• 

J 

7 p. r. 

" 

.. 

1 

1 

1 

i 

1 

1 

• 

! 

! 1 

- 

__ 1 


1 

i 

1 

1 

1 

1 p. <\ 

7 ' n. 1 . 

.. 1 
1 

! 

I ' Vi V 

'1 < I Mill 

liiid ’I’lnil) r. 


•- 

; 1 

Krcf 

- 

• 

; 


— 


• 

7 p, <’. 


1 


10 p. c. 

... 



— 

! 

! 

1 

} 

— 

- 

— 

— 


j 

7! p c. 

1 

1 

i 


— 

— 

— 



i 

Kifi' j 


-M- 





1 

i 

1 

— 

- 


— 


7 5 p. c. 


- 

— 

p. c. 


-• 


Fr.t* 

i 

1 



(if 

«riuiuiu;> '11 h 
1873 (Kxptiris 
only). 


F4 
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* 


No. 1. Modifications of 







Actxxm. 

Act XXVI. 


]*riiici|»al Kxi'Ottrs enumemted in 

Previous to 1850, 

Act VII. of 

Act X. of 

Act XI. of 

of 1 BOS 

of 1863 


the Tariffs. 

1850. 

18«0. 

1862. 

(Imports 

(Imports 

only). 







only). 


Animals ... 

Free 

— 


— 




IUm)Ics, Maps, Trints, and Works 

Books, if printed in India, 



All free 





(if Arti 

free. 







Miillion and Coin 

Free 

• 

— 

— 




Coals 

Unenumerated 




Free 




( 'offee - - “ 


— 

Free 

— 




Cotton: raw - - - 

Free to Europe, United 

Free 


— 





States, or British P(»- 
sessions out of India. 








'J'o other places: Beng., 








8 ans., Mad., 0 aiis. per 
niaund ; Bomb., free. 







MiiniifactureH - 

IJncnumerated 

— 

— 

- 




.... 

r 

»» 

- 

Freo 

- 




(Irain and I’ulse 

Bong, and Bomb., J nn. 
p(‘r tnaund on all ; Mad., 

1 tin. on Bice and Paddy, 
^ an. oil others. 

2 aus. p. maund 






llniip . - - - 

Uiicnumcrated 


Free 


i 



Hides and Skins: raw 


— 

Free 



1 



dressed 

11 



— 

1 



1 ndipo - - - - 

Ks. 0 per muund 

*-• 

! 

- 

j 



Jute - - - - 

Unenumerated 

— 

i Free 

1 

- 

i 

! 


Lac . . - - 

Beng. and Bouib., 4 p. c. ; 

4 p. c. 

j 

— 

1 

1 




Mad., ;) p. e. 




1 



Metals: Iron 

Uueuumeratcd | 

— 

1 — 

i Free 

1 

i 



Oils . - - - 

, >1 


i 

1 

! 

j 



Precious Stones and Pearls 

Free 


- 

I 

i 

I 



Saltpetre. 

Uneuumerated 

1 

Us. 2 p. inaiind 




Seeds - - - - 

>1 


— 

— 

1 



Shawls - - - - 

11 

1 — 

— 


1 



Silk: raw 

Betig., raw, ans. }>er 

seer; wound, 3 iins. 

Free 

1 

— 

i 




Mud., all 3 p. e. 








Bomb,, all 3j ans. per aeer. 





i 


Spices - - - - 

IJncnumerated 

— 

1 



1 


Spirits: lluin - - - 1 

Beng. and Mad., free to 
British I’osseasions; to 

1 

i 

1 

j 

1 


Other - " ' 1 

other places, 3 p. c. 

Bom., 9 ans, per gal. 

i 

1 , 

t 

1 

' 


Suj^'ar - • - 

Do., do., do. i Bomb., free 

Free 

1 

1 





Ten • ' - ■ . ' 

! Unenmnerated 

i 

i b>ce 



1 


Teak (special laws re^;ardin)i» 


— 

Free 





Jhirnm, str Act XXX, of 1W4 
and XVll.of 1871). 

i 

1 

1 


' 



'I'ohaeco - - - 

I Beng., 4 ans. jier nirumd ; 

1 Free 

' — 

— 

i 

1 


1 Mtal., 10 p. c. ; Bomb., 


, 


i 




1 1 !, ans. per maund. 







Wool - - - . 

1 UneiiuiiKTated 

i 

Free 

■ 





riKMiimimU'd Articit's - -* ;j jut cent. 
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Customs Duties, Sua.—oontimed. 


AotXXllLof 
1864 (ImportB 
only). 


Act XVII. 
of 1865. 

Act XXV. 
of 1865. 

Act XVIII. 
of 1866. 

Act XVI L 
of 18(i7. 

AetXr.of . 
18C8(Impoi‘tB ' 
only). j 

Act XVII, 
of 1870, 

— 

— 

— 

— 

! 

! 

. i 

— 





• i 


— 



..... 

— 

j 

— 

UncDnmcrated 

Free 

— 

— 


— 





' 

• 

— 

— 

— 

3 p. c. 

• 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 



8 ans. p. maund 



3 anB. p. niauiKl 






• 


— 






2 p. e. 

Free 

— 




— 

— 

— 

— 

3 p. c. 



— 

— 

— 

- 


— 

Uiienumcratcd 

Free 

- 

- 


•— 



- 

— 


— 


— 

— 

— 


- 


• 





— 

— 


3 p. c. 


• 

1 

- 

- 

— 


— 

1 

Kb. 1 p. iiiaund 

1 

Unenumerated 

Free 


— 

1 __ 


3 p. c. 






— 

.*1 p. c. 



2 p. ('. 

Free 





1 

- 

1 

3 p, c. 


- 

- 

- 

— 

• 


— 



• 


• 


2 p. c. 

Free 


— 



Unenumerated 

Fret* 

i 

1 

— 


! 



i 

1 



• 

-■ 

- 

I _ 

j ^ 

— 



Unenumerated 

Free 

i 

i 

- 


— 


1 

JL * — 

Free 


• 

j_ 

, - 


- — — ' 

— 

— 


Act XIII. 
of 1871. 


Notification of 
January 4th, 
1873. 


Wlieat, free. 
OtherB, .H aiiH. 
porjiiauiid. 




* The export duty ou lac dp^e ■wou removed by a Notification dated a7th November 1874. 


37077 . 


G 
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No. 2. Value of Morchandiso and Treasure Imported into, and Exported from 
^ British India, 1866-67 to 1873-74. 


Year. 



Imports. 



Exports. 



Merchandise. 

Treasure. 

Total. 

Merchandise. 

Treasure. 

Total. 

1856-57 


£ 

14,194,587 

£ 

14,413,699 

£ 

28,608,286 

£ 

25,338,453 

£ 

1,253,428 

£ 

26,591,881 

1857-5H 

- 

15,277,629 

1.5,815,486 

12,817,071 

31,093,065 

27,456,036 

822,438 

28,278,474 

1858-59 


21,728,679 

34.545,650 

29,862,871 

669,427 

30,632,298 

1859-60 


24,265,140 

16,856,963 

40,622,105 

27,960,203 

929,007 

28,889,210 

1860-61 


23,493,716 

10,677,077 

34,170,793 

32,970,605 

1,119,549 

34,090,1.74 

1861-62 


22,320,432 

14,951,985 

37,272,417 

36,317,042 

683,3.75 

37,000,897 

1862-68 


22,682,884 

20,508,JX>7 

43,141,351 i 

t47,859,645 

1,111,140 

1,270,43.7 

48,970,785 

1863-64 


27,145,590 

22,962,581 

50.108,171 

^65, 625, 449 
168,027,016 

66,895,884 

1864-65 


28,150,923 

21,363,352 ' 

49,514,275 

1,444,775 

69,471,791 

1865-66 


29,599,228 

26,557,301 

.76,156,529 

^65,491,123 

2,165,352 

67,656,47.7 

1866-67"' 


29,038,715 

13,236,905 

42,275,620 

41,859,994 

2,481,503 

44,291,497 

J 867-68 


35,705,783 

11,775,374 

47,481,157 

50,874,056 

1,571,946 

52,446,002 

1868 -69 


35,990,142 

132,927,520 

15,155,954 

.71,146,096 

53,062,165 

1,395,680 

54,457,745 

1869-70 


13,964,807 

46,882,327 

52,471,376 

1,042,353 

53,51.3,729 

1870-71 


33,413,906 

5,444,823 

38,858,729 

5.7,331,825 

2,220,765 

67,S52,6‘X) 

1871-72 


31,083,747' 

11,573,813 

42,6.57,560 

6.3,185,847 

1,476,093 

64,661,940 

18*72-73 


31,260,561 

32,593,609 

4,556,585 

.35,817,146 

55,227,495 

54,960,778 

1,298,079 

56,525,574 

1873-74 


5,792,533 

i 

38,386,142 

1,914,071 

.76,874,849 


* EU'ven months. 

t ICcduction in ihu 'rariff Values of Ooltou Goods iuid priucipal Metals, by about IT) per cent,, on the 1 8 th of March 186!). 
i American Civil Wat, 1861-65. 


No. 3, Quinquennial Averages of Imports and Exports, 1834-36 to 1873-74 


Years. 


Imports, 



Exports. 


Merchandise. 

Treasure. 

Total. 

Mcrchilurlise. 

Treasure. 

Total. 

/ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1834-36 to 1838-39 - 

4,970,618 

7,691,428 

2,.345,33.7 

2,762,164 

7,31.7,953 

11, 071, .729 

251,069 

11,322,599 

183fM0 to 1843-44 - 

10,453,593 

13,789,770 

15,675,044 

462,792 

14,252,562 

1844-46 to 1848-49 * 

9,136,126 , 

3,07.3,249 

12,209,37.7 

1,320,504 

994,0,30 

16,995,648 

1849-50 to 1853-54 - 

11,058,53a 

15,577,392 

4,792,802 

1.7,851,340 

19,023,095 

24,924,770 

20,017,12.7 

1854-.7.7 to 1858-79 - 

! 11,27.7,160 

26,862, .742 
41,062,967 

922,701 

25,847,471 

43,169,286 

1859-60 to 1863-64 - 

23,971,452 

1 17,091,515 

42,146,589 

1,022,697 

1864-66 to 1868-69 ■ 

31,6fK),958 

i 17,617,777 

49,314,735 

.75,862,871 

1,801,831 

.77,664,702 

1869-70 to 1873-74 - 

32,255,868 

1 

1 8,264,512 

i 

40,520,380 

56,23.7,464 

1,590,272 

57,825,736 


./Vo/e.»Thi‘ amoontH ibr the subordiuittc Benpral and Bombay ports are not included until 1863-54. 


m 


No. 4. Gross Amoimt of Customs Duty (excluding Duty on Salt) coUcoted in 
British India, on Imports by sea from, or Exports by sea to. Foreign 
Countries, 1856-67 to 1873-74. 


Year. 

• 

On Imports, 

On Exports. 

Total. 

1856-57 - 

£ 

708,127 

£ 

270,609 

£ 

978,736 

1857-58 - 

741,478 

288,724 

1,030,202 

1858-59 • 

1,209,496 

298,772 

1,508,268 

1859-60 . 

2,276,721 

362,676 

2,639,397 

1860-61 - 

2,481,382 

536,479 

3,017,861 

1861-62- 

1,933.040 

564,261 

2.497,801 

1862-65 • - 

1,540,855 

6<)6,008 

2,146,863 

186;{-64 - 

1,465,86.3 

599,386 

2,065,249 

1,998,407 

1864-65 - - 

1,406,750 

586,657 

1865-66 - 

1,483,927 

491,807 

1,975,734 

1,843,878 

1866-67* - - 

1,505,261 

338,617 

1867-68 - 

1,828,316 

519,497 

2,347,813 

1868-69 - - 

1,904,541 

(>00,248 

2,504,789 

1869-70 - 

1,749,903 

480,191 

2,230,094 

1870-71 - - 

1,761,374 

640,322 

2, ‘101, 696 
2,337,647 

1871-7 a - 

1,649,879 

1,646,777 

687,768 

1872-73 - - 

798,975 

2,445,752 

1873-74 - 

1,675,795 

1 

• 724,072 

2,899,867 


* Eleven uionths. 




02 
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No. 6. Imports of Cotton Tmst, Thread, and Yam, into British India, 

1866-57 to 1873-74. 

* 


Year. 


Quantity.’'' 

Value. 


Rate of Duty. 

Amount of 
Dnty.t 

185G-67 


I 

Lbs. 

21,754,709 

£ 

1,191,974 

34 p. c. Brilish 

; 7 (Bom. 10) p. c., Pofoign 

£ 

45,2p7 

1857-58 


17,673,158 

940,920 


» 11 * 

85,600 

1 808-59 


31,111,303 

1,714,216 


I* » * 

66,118 

1859-60 


31,477,257 

2,047,115 

, 5 per cent. 


118,964 

186(M)1 


20,850,500 

1,748,183 

10 per cent. 

. 

175,027 

1861-62 


23,855,098 

1,472,484 

9* 

- 

75,035 

1862-63 


19,493,879 

1,270,301 

Twist, 3^ p. c. 

; thread, &c., 10 p. c. 

46,052 

1863-64 


19,608,187 

1,529,001 


II If " 

44,655 

1864-65 

1 

17,901,925 

‘ 2,191,440 

I'wist, 3^ p. ci. 

; throml, &c., 7^ p. c. 

72,929 

1865-66 


16,892,073 

1,961,144 

>» 

II If * 

67,930 

1866-67t 


30.855,040 

2,572,7(K) 

If 

11 II 

90,904 

1867-68 

- i 

26,719,280 

2,698,350 

>1 

>1 >1 . " 

96,370 

1868-69 


29,042,052 

2,779,934 ‘ 

11 

II 11 

100,091 

1869-70 


32,049,038 

2,715,370 

»i 

II II 

95,097 

1870-71 


40,887,059 

3,4(X),002 

2,473,353 

fi 

II 99 

102,915 

1871-72 


28,853,890 

>9 

II »> 

86,613 

1872-73 


32,192,848 

2.688,981 

it 

1* II 

92,593 

1873-74 


30,947,634 

2,676,444 


II »l 

92,006 


* Exclupivo of 8 omo entered under tlui denomination of “ reels,” or undtT value only, 
t Including? that paid on “ other sorts ” of cotton manufactures. 

X Eleven months. 


No. 7. Imports of Raw Silk into British India, 1856-67 to 1873-74. 


Year. 

Quantity. 

r*'"* 

Value. 

Rate of Duty. 

. Amount <d' 
Duty. 

1856-57 - 

Lbs. 

564,878 

£ 

120,130 

5 per cent. (10 per cent, if Foreign) 

£ 

6,003 

1867-58 - 

1,438,630 

377,990 

51 9 > 57 

18,907 

J 858-59 - 

1,847,643 

504,903 

II » II 

28,010 

1859-00 - 

1,149,492 

307,560 

10 per cent. 

30,764 

1860-61 

1,478,863 

404,870 

II * * * 

40,452 

1861-62 - 

1, 113,27.yt 

1,601,366 

413,999 

f» - - - 

41,430 

1862-63 - 

392,369 

II “ * * " 

39,246 

1863-64 - 

1,404,925 ' 

385,507 

>1 . s - 

35,322 

1864-f»6 - 

1,276,773 

.329,315 

7| per cent. - - - 

20,128 

1865-66 • 

1,451,822 

61 1,239 

II - - - - 

26,301 

1866-67* - 

1,491,687 

1,627,996 

423,866 

II " ' * 

31,519 

1867-68 - 

566,583 

II * " 

48,875 

ises-fia - 

1,969,951 

730,934 

15 * • * 

67,324 

1869-70 . 

2,016,726 • 

901,117 

51 . - - 

66,788 

1870-71 

2,828,854 

895,563 

99 M ^ 

85,505t 

1871-72 - 

1,799,591 

651,595 

W 

99 • • • 

69,896t 

1872-73 - 

1,930,910 

659,480 

15 ” * * 

72,903J 

1878-74 - 

2,282.758 

786,914 

II 

81,«55J 


* Eleven months. f K.^:cluding imports into Bengal. } Including duty on ** Silk Goods/' 
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No. 8. — Imports of Silk Goods into Britisli India, 1850-57 to 1873-74. 


Year. 

Qiisuitity. 

Value. 

1 

Kill e of Duty. 

'Amount of Duty 

i 

4 




£ 


• 

£ 

1856-57 




!()(>, .’<33 

5 per cent. (10 per cent., ifForeign) 

10,268 : 

1857-58 - . 




108,023 

99 99 


f>,377 

1858-59 




147,740 

99 • 99 

99 

13,fKi5 

1859-60 - - 




224,116 

10 per cent, - 


22,352 

1860-61 




259,596 

9 9 9*» 

* 

25,954 

1861-62 - 


Caimol 


198,442 

99 |9 

- 

22,162 

1862-63 


bo staled, 


342,111 

Piece goods, 5 p. c. 

,ot!ior sorts 10 p. c. 

25,0.39 

1863-64 - - 


owin^ to tijo 


456,781 

99 99 

99 19 

2.3,379 

1864-65 


various 


443,949 

Piece goods, 5 ji.c. 

Ollier sorts 7^ p*<*. 

21,562 

1865-66 . - 


[ denominations ] 


357,380 

9> 99 * 

99 91 

17,426 

1866-67* 


under wliicli 


41/5,070 

99 ' 99 

99 91 

21,0.30 

1867-68 - - 


the ^'oods 


423,598 

>9 9» 

■ 

99 99 

20,049 

1868-69 - ! 


were entered. 


486,518 

99 *9 

99 99 

28,939 

1869-70 - .. 




466,593 

*9» 99 

99 99 " 

22,762 

1870-71 




425,527 

19 11 

19 99 “ 

t 

1871-72 - - 




480,948 

99 11 

J. 99 

t 

1872-73 




560,646 

99 99 

li 91 

t 

1873-74 - - 




608,374 

1 

99 >1 

9) 91 ■ 

t 


* Kleven months. 


I Ijr'IikIimL ill Duty linw Silk {*ttr Slalomuiit 7) 


No. 0. — Imports of Woollon Goods into British India, 1850-57 to 1873-71. 



— 

— — — - 

— — 

- _ - 



■ • ‘ 



Year. 


Quantity. 

Value. 

Ihitc of 


Amount of Duty. 




£ 




£ 

18.36-.37 





142,797 

5 ])cr(.ont. (JO ptn 

cent, 

r Foreign) 

9,520 

1H57-.38 - 





261,589 

99 >9 

99 

99 

13,(>73 

18.38 .39 





294,258 

99 99 

99 

99 

2tMll 

1859-60 - 





358,557 

10 per cenl. 

- 

- 

34,699 

1860-61 





222,813 

99 9 9 

- 

- 

22,201 

1861-62 - 



Cannot 


245,650 

99 99 

- 

■ 

25,1.30 

1862-(i3 



bo statod, 


296,221 

^Pi<‘ccgootls, 5i>.c. 

.oilier sorts lOp.c. 

22,082 

1863-64 • 



owing to the 


611, .370 

99 99 

99 

99 

30,638 

1864-65 



various j 


867.831 

Pitri* goods, 5 p. c 

, Other sorts 7 Jp.c. 

42,613 

1865-66 - 



[ denoini nations^ 


.383.1 TO 

99 99 

V 

99 

29,182 

1866-67* 



under which 


576,481 

' 99 99 • 

99 


2.9,314 

1867-68 - 



the goods 


598.510 

99 9* 

99 

91 

32,1 3.3 

1868-69 



were entered. 


759,629 

99 99 

99 


38,752 

1869-70 - 



. 1 

1 

.394,142 

99 

99 


80,124 

1870-71 




1 

1 

.382,3.39 

91 99 

99 

99 

29,390 

1871-72 - 





513,492 

99 99 

9* 

99 

25,975 

1872-73 





7I9,.330 

99 99 

91 

99 

35,876 

1873-74 - 


- 

■ 


668,911 

* 

• 

99 99 

99 

99 

33,210 


♦ Klovon montliH. 


'j' 


QS 
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JS^). 10.“ -Imports orAfacliinory of all kinds into British India, 1866-67 to 1878“74. 


Year. 


Value. 

Rate of* Duty. | 

-Amount of Duty. 

J 856-57 ■ 


CO 

Free at Bombay ; 5 p, c. at Calcutta and Madras - 



: 857-58 

- 

465,458 

1} 9i » »> » 



1868-59 - 

- 

587,-566 

c « n »> >» 



i8r){M)() 

" 

871, .531 

FreOj if for Agriculture, Navigation, Mining, 
Manufacture; or llailway ])urpoHtis ; others 


Duty too 
small to be 

- 


870,251 

10 per cent. 

All free 


separately 
^ shewn in the 

1861-(!2 


553,883 



Trade 

Accounts. 

I8<i2-6fl - 


506,518 

Frr'e, if for above specified piirpi^ses ; others 10 p. c. 




585,516 

• Fr(‘e, if for above spcciliod purposes ; others, 7^ p. c. 


18(14-65 - 


554,150 

)j »> » » » 



186.5-66 


.'^86,182 

V )» >J « 



1866-67* - 


601,740 

»» »> T) »> ff 



1867-68 


1,077,-529 

All fret' • - - * ... 



1868-69 - 


794,569 




1869-70 


.5'55,712 

»? 



1870-71 - 


447,543 



Nil. 

1871-72 


405,835 




IS72-7H - 

- 

517,316 




187.‘!-7l 

' i 

l.(H)2,347 







* Kleveji montliP. 



No. 11. — Iniiiorts of Railway Materials and Stores into British India, 

1.8rj(5--r)7 to 1873-71*. 


War. I 

V nine. 

I Kate of Duty. 

1 

Amount of Duly. 

18,j(;-.57 ■ - 

18-57-58 

1858-59 - 
18,51.-60 

18(10-61 - - 

! 

1 f 1 

626,8 il] 
i)S0,552 
l,2:h^,57S 
1.766,002 

5 per cent. ... - - 

1 - 

1 0 j)ej cent * ' * - * , - 

1 

Included 
. under Metals ; 
xiT siate- 
ineiit 12. 

1861-62 ' - 

1,500,580 

" - ” ■ 


1 45,937 

1862-63 • - 

lji()5,8o2 



56,992 

J 663-64 

1,267,240 'i 

lion, 1 {)er cent.; other, 10 per cent! 


38,996 

1861-65 - 

6S5,6;i2 

Iron, J ])er ccJit. ; other, 7J per eeiit. 


9,201 

17,214 

I8(«_(i(i 

l,4:J5,f)20 

M 99 99 


1866-(i7*-- - 1 

2,001,117 

99 >1 JJ ” " 


38,722 

1867-68 

2,4()4,066 

19 Jj 99 J) - - - 


52,332 

18(i8-69 . - 1 

1,501. 81 n 

99 J? V " 


29,524 

1,869-70 

1,217,334 » 

„ „ „ „ ( Tariff Yiilua- 


19,360 



^ lion of metals 



1870-71 - 


reduced). 



1/166,068 

Iron or Sk'cl Rails, 1 porccJiL ; other, 7^i>or cent. 


21,728 

1871-72 

I 5 1 3,24()| 

, All Permanent Way Materials, 1 p. c.; other, 7^ p.c. 


7,606 

1872-73 - - I 

327,4661 

j 9' 99 99 j» 99 99 


5,459 

i87;’.-74 - ; 

43H,S47t 

j 99 9* t9 99 99 99 

> 

12,658 


• Rloven nioyiljj.s,. | Go vcromenc Stored i^mittcd* 
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No. 12. Imports of Metals, Unmanufactured and Manufactured (f)thcr tuau for 
Eailway purpos('s), into British India, 1856-67 to 1873-71. 


Year. 


Value. 



; Unmauuiketttrcd. 

Manuiilctured. 

1856-57- 

£ 

1,001,250 

1,094,337 

£ 

882,454 

1857-58 - 

.378,989 

1858-59 - 

2,004,611 

447,011 

1859-60 - 

1,786,798 

454,457 

1860-61 - 

2,116,298 

386,748 

1861-62 - 

2,168,1.35 

2,579,219 

383,691 

1862-6.3 - 

424,188 

418,673 

1865-64 . 

2, 949, .979 

1864-6.7 - 

3,147,828 

608,104 

1865-66 - 

2,396,029 

1,914,371 

647,205 

1866-67* 

673,0.36 

1867-6S - 

2,76.3,221 

1,173,935 

1868-69 - 

2,700,865 

1,139,286 

1869-70 - 

2,656,284 

913,844 

1870-71 - 

1,863,272 

8.50,319 

1871-72 - 

1,464,936 

925,839 

1872-73 - 

939,294 

86.3,327 

187.V74 - 

924,297 

814,210 


• 

Rate of Duty. 

s 

• 

Aniomit of Duty on 
all MetiiJs and 
their Munufactua*H. 


£ 

5 p. c. Britisli ; 10 p. Foreign - 

144,301'^ Iiirludiiig 

SS S> IT 

I54,5(>2 1 (Uiiyon 

ft SS ST 

lit7,23.‘t y Kailway 

10 p. c. - 

413,:il5 1 MiilorialH 

ss 

4()3,45(i j and Stores. 

IS ' ■ . • ' ^ - 

328,321 

ss * * ' ” 

3:{9,S(X» 

Iron (not ironmongery, ciilJ(;ry, or 

282,778 

Inirdwttrc),*! p. e, ; ullior, JO p. c. 


Iron (as above), .1 p.tt. ; otJior, 7.J p.c. 

240,, 563 

S> )S SS T> SI * 

207,803 

S» ss SS T» •? • 

152,627 

Jron (as abovi\ or if for Ttdegraph 

227,281 

material's), 1 p, c. ; other, 7.J p. c. 


>s ss ss 

218,91.3 

„ (Valuation roduced) - 

207,286 

Tolegrnpli materials, free ; Iron (ns 


above), 1 p. c. ; otlier, 7^ p. c. 

161,289 

ss ‘ ST ss 

i:i6,222 

ss S) }i 

99,03.5 

•s ss «» 

92,931 


* Eleven months. 


No. 13. Imports of Malt Liquor into British India, 1 8.56-67 to 187^1-71. 


Year. 

Quantity. 


Value. 



1856-57 - 

• 

Gallons. 

1 

• 

r 

£ 

i>42,8ns 

1857- 58 - 

1858- 59 - 

> Not stafod 

) 

1 

. 239,308 
421,928 

1859-60- - 

3,8.50.291 


339,497 

1860-61 - 

2.888,01.5 


448,473 

1861-62 - 

2,671,52.3' 


429,441 

1862-63 . 

3,638.060 


646,782 

1863-64 • - 

3,671,970 


712,393 

1864-65 - 

2,983,232 


471,917 

1865-66 - 

3,113,021 

2,753,047 


1 528,483 • 

1866-67* - 


: • 552,024 

1867-68 - 

2,268,298 


1 435,770 

1868-69 - 

1,656,098 


38I,773t 

1869-70 - 

1,747,72J' 


418,520t 

1870-71 - 

1, 365, 303- 
1,323,927- 


311,686* 

1871-72 - 


305, 319* 

1872-73 - 

1,636,496- 


363,496- 

1873-74 - 

1,435,345 


337,916t 

. 

. 


- — 


I 

1 


Kate of Duty. 


5 p. c. 
)» 


4 iiniins per Inijn i’inl 


2 iiinuis „ 

1 aiiiia 

j> »> 

?» »' 

j> » 

>y J» 

SI 99 

t» )J 

» V 

IS SI 



Amount of 
Duty, 


£ 

6,5 J 2 
D,25D 
- ! I7,.‘n;{ 

j ST^arr, 

] 37.!).'i(i 

- i 

- I I7,:«rj 

■ ! 12, .5J l 

- ' io,74(! 

- i 11,07) 

- i 12,S7(i 

9, <194 
10,800 
0.769 
8,276 
9,4.62 
.S,862 


Eleven months, 
f After 1867 - 68 , the imports 


of Malt Liquor for the Troops, beinf? made by the Ormu-nment, are not iocludeil. 
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No. 14. Imports of Spirits into British India, 1856-57 to 1873-74. 


ywir. 


4 

Quantity. 

Value, 

Rate of Duty. 

Amount of 
Duty. 



UallonB. 

473,277 

f 

180,050 

Rfi. 1 ^ per Imperial gallon ; at Bombay, 

£ 

41,620 

18^7-68 


299,743 

\m,2r)6 

Ceylon SpiritB wore taxed only 9 annus 
])ci' gallon. 

» >» » n 

44,805 

18.'58-59 

. 

667,030 

369, 7(X) 

» >» » >» 

87,375 

185!M>0 

. 

332,133 

241,449 

Rs. 3 per Imperial gallon ... 

92,649 

72,264 

JS()0-«1 

• 

400,269 

181,377 

„ „ (duty being ratcably increased 



018,692 

2rjl,369 

for excess of proof.) 

j» »» it >j ■ ■ 

86,119 

I8(i2-(i;j 


.5(X/,08I 

4.52, .503 

„ „ (except for Sinrits used in 

122,811 

J 863-64 


479,0.57 

412,632 * 

Chemistry, &c., which paid 
10 per cent.) 

4» a it >» “ ■ 

132,753 

1864-6.) 


414,584 

324,8.52 

♦j it it >» “ * 

120,240 

1865-66 


.598,3.57 

416,592 

>» it » >» ■ ■ 

147,151 

18(i6-fi7* 


657,342 

388,223 ■ 

1) it tt it * 

148,622 

1867-68 


601,610 

4.55,174 

y r\ it >» “ " 

171,004 

1868-69 


681,182 

.549,819 

ti » a 

200,671 

1869-70 


713,437 

.564,378 

» »» “ 

200,735 

1870-71 


461,323 

385, !XX) 

a ti tt >» ■ “ 

184,309 

1871-72 


671,626 

723,609 

.560,485 

it ti »» " 

167,417 

1872-73 


6.53,884 

it 51 51 51 • " 

184,068 

1873-74 


608,824 

488,597 

1) 11 ft tt ” 

193,261 


• ICli'Vcn woiillis. 


No. 16. imports of Wines and Liqueurs into British India, 1850-57 to 1873-74. 


Yunr. 

1 

Value. 

Kiite of l)ut). 

Amoiiiit of 
Duty. 

1856-57 - 

( Iwlbns. 
267,576 

197,214 

t 

« • 

1 , 

R. 1 per Imperial gallon - - - 

£ 

26,320 

1857-58 - 

320,861 

246,68.5 

tt - 

27,088 

1 8,58-59 - 

655,750 

.764,810 

it II ' ' “ 

69,605 

18.59-60 

464,319 

445,62!) 

Ks. 2 „ ‘ - • - 

91,369 

1860-61 

350,958 

340,149 

11 11 - - - 

70,065 

1861-62 

308,581 

290,398 

Jt 11 

61,957 

is(;2^t)3 

359,655 

339,329 

R. 1 on Light Wities ; Re. 2 on others 

65,240 

47,249 


470,690 

429,339 

R. 1 ])er Imperial gallon 

ISti4-(j5 

44(>,016 

402,393 

i ^1 11 ' ‘ 

44,611 

1 ’•()(} 

1 5(^2,739 

474,341 i 

In 11 - - . 

50,180 


1 472,911 

436,153 ! 

1 

1 i» 11 

49.230 

57,936 


1 530,942 

47(>,4()6 j 

j Ihs. on Cliainpngm^ sparkling Wines, 

1 's(,S-4;9 

685,545 

574,040 

1 and ]n([U(;urs ; R. 1 on others. 

1 ji 11 11 11 

72^527 

1S69-70 

6 16,923 

548,;i29 

>1 11 11 11 ' 

71,292 

1870-71 

490,835 

431,0^8 1 

>1 11 11 11 

51,976 

1871-72 ' 

567J37 

495,783 

11 i» >1 11 

60,453 

1872-73 - 

592,831 

511,861 

11 11 a }9 

67,549 

L^3-71 - 

545,043 

r6,196 

If ' 

M !> " 1 

64,275 


* Eleven months. 
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No. 16. Imports of Ooai and Coke into British India, 1856-^7 to 1873~7^> 


Year. 

« 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Average IMce 
per Ton. 

Hate of Duty, 

■ 

Amount of Duty. 



CwtiJ. 

£ 

(L 



1856-57 


1,130,920 

80,532 

170,634 

28 H 




1857-58 


(Not stated.) 


• 



1858-59 


1,993.920 

151,588 

30 5 




1859-60 


1,404,920 

154,287 

41 0 




1860-61 


(Not stated.) 

301,053 

— 




1861-62 


3,497,257 

345,981 

39 7 




1862-63 


2,454,440 

3,792,220 

274,766 

44 9 




1863-64 


332,627 

35 1 




1864- 65 

1865- 66 


4,339,700 

4,566,380 

357,612 

466,805 

32 11 

40 10 • 


>^Fre(3 

0 

Nil. 

1866-67* 


5,153,066 

7,706,625 

512,123 

39 9 




1867-68 


853,984 

44 3 




1868-69 


6,978,542 

715,864 

41 *0 




1869-70 


6,740,463 

544,478 

32 3 




1870-71. 


.5,723,613 

467,096 

32 7 




1871-72 


7,483,701 

6,492,766 

514,794 

27 6 




1872“73 


497,942 

30 8 




1873-74 


7,198.057 

740,026 

1 

44 1 

j 




* Eleven nionthH. 


« 

No. 17. Imports of Sugar into British India, 1860-67 to 1873-74. 


Year. 

Quantity. 

Value, i 

Hate of Duty. 

Amount of 
Duly. 

18.56-57 

Cwts. 

(Not stated.) 

£ * 
90,145 

.5 per vmi. - . - - 

£ 

4,512 

1857-58 

154,764 

203,374 

» ‘ - 

10,175 

1858-59 

201,264 
(Not staled.) 

270,313 

" *■ - « 

15,355 

l859-fi() 

155,577 

10 per cent. - - - . 

21,134 

1860-61 

(Not slated.) 
184,130 •' 

>220,270 

232,765 

*„ 

22,026 

1861-62 


23,251 

1862-68 

307,001 

382,312 


38,228 

186a-64 

235,487 

429J38 

>1 “ 

36,716 

1864-65 

213,637 

• 318,627 

7^ per cent. - 

20,206 

1866-66 

397,058 

563,305 

» “ ■ - - 

36,326 

1866-67* - 

429,050 

541,817 

»> * 

40,377 

1867-68 

434,306 . 

636,885 

" 

40,067 

1868-69 

525,985 

658,612 

„ - • - - 

46,193 

1869-70 - 

572,134 

715,553 

»> " - - 

53.384 

1870-71 - 

440,684 

555,801 


41,360 

1871-72 

562,559 

709,779 

,, - - - - 

52,638 

1872-73 

342,450 

440,146 

« ‘ - 

32,693 

1873-74 

435,570 

• 558,978 

ft - - • " 

41,475 


* Eleven niontlis. 


-Sr 


87077 . 


H 



No. 18. Expo^ of Eaw Oottbh jErom British India, 1856-67 te 1878-74.t 


Year. 

|H9| 

Value. 

Price 
per Lb. 

Rate of Duty. 

Amount of 
Duty. 


Lba* 

£ 

d. 


mmm 



« 



[To Enropo, United Statee, or Bri- 



1850-67 - 

319,653,524 

4,437,949 

3-3 


tish PosBessions in America, irec ; 



1857-58 - 

260,364,062 

4,301,768 

3‘9 

< 

to other places, 8 annas per maund 



1858-59 - 

217,861,672 

4,094,100 

4‘5 


fVomBengul, 9annas fromMadw, 








all free from Bombay* 



1869-60 - 

346,953,669 

5,637,624 

3-9 

Free .... 



1860-61 - 

381,462,002 

7,342,168 

4*6 




1861-62 - 

395,099,088 

10,208,470 

6*2 




1862-68 - 

473,678,4^1 

18,779,040 

9-5 




1863-64 . 

550,126,402 

35,864,795 

15-6 




1864-65 - 

526,062,876 

37,578,637 

171 




1865-66 - 

803,150,424 

35,587,389 • 

10*6 




1866-67* 

426,668,892 

16,468,277 

9*2 



Uil. 

1867-68 - 

614,056,049 

20,092,670 

7*8 




1868-69 - 

697,630,796 

20,149,825 

6*9 




1860-70 - 

554,834,522 

19,079,138 

8*2 




1870-71 - 

577,6fX),764 

19,460,899 

, 8*0 1 




1871-72 - 

809,246,087 

21,272,480 

6*3 




1872-73 ‘ 

494,214,447 

14,022,108 

6*8 




1873-74 . 

604,065,620 

13,216,185 

6*3 


j 



* Eleven monthB. 

t lu the TablcK of KxportB, tlio fignren an a rule reter to Indian Produce and ManuiuctnreM^ excluding He-exportB. 


No. IS). Exports of Indif»o from British India, 1866-67 to 1873-71!. 


Year 

ejuantity, 

Value. 

* 

Kate uf Duty. 


Amount of 
Duty. 



Lbs. 

£ 




£ 

1856-'>7 


10,897,980 

1,937,907 . 

lis. 3 iKii’ imiund 


37,836 

1 857—58 


9,137,855 

1, 734,339 


99 


31,598 

1858-59 


9,196,389 

2,118,016 

fy 

99 ' ” 


32,215 

1859-60 


10,718,851 

2,021,288 

f) 



39,711 

1860^1 


9,842,65;< 

1,886, .725 

ft 



85,059 

1861-62 


8,850,385 

1,647,503 

» 



81,943 

1862-63 


11,324,880 . 

2,126,870 

9> 



40,846 

1863-64 


9,172,646 

1,7.56,168 

ff 

ff “ " 


32,864 

1864-65 


9,745,091 

1,860,141 

99 

99 


84,167 

1865-06 


9,604,236 

1,861,501 

99 

99 " 


34,171 

1866-67* 


9,464,448 

1,816,806 

y9 

99 ' 


84,126 

1867-68 


9,650,206 

1,823,226 

>9 

“ 


84,724 

1868-69 


11,111,072 

2,893,823 

» 

?» “ 


40,718 

1869-70 


10,985,520 

3,178,045 

99 



40,181 

J870-71 


1 1,556,608 

3,192,503 

99 

- * 


41,521 

1871-72 


12,926,368 

3,687,762 

>» 

»> • • • 


47,125 

1872-73 


12,914,944 

8,426,824 

99 

»» * ■ 


47,210 

1873-74 


1«, 989, 760 

3,555,300 

99 

• » 

>9 


47,290 


• Eleven montha. 
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No. 20. Exports of Eioe lirom British India, 1866-67 to 1873-74. 


Year. 


Quantity. 

Value. 

Kate of Duty. 

Ammmt of 
Duty. 

1866-57 


Tons. 

(Not stated) 

£ 

2,301,182 

f 

^ aunn. per maiind ; from Mndra&i 1 anna - 

£ 

52,506 

1867-58 


771,894 

3,449,172 

« ' >» • i» )i ■ . 

73,738 

ms^9 


449,812 

2,4.33,145 

2,276,296 

^ w iy }> 5 > * 

53,7.80 

1859*-60 


400,094 

609,040 

2 ar.nas per mniuid 

132,193 

1860-61 


2,962,497 

3,635,075 

« »» * 

207,123 

1861-62 


790,400 

♦t »> " " “ 

233,230 

1862-63 


713,359 

3,378,496 


239,904 

1863-64 


814,697 

3,975,565 

>1 i» "* • ... - 

272,724 

1864-66 


901,5.34 

5,.57.3,.537 

»» >* ** " 

316,481 

1865-66 


696,014 

4, 909, .562 

April to duly, 3 aima.s ; afterwards, 2 annns 

260,027 

1866-67* 


602,708 

3,29.5,094 

2 annaa per mauud - * - 

175,011 1 

1867-68 


612,861 

3,647,008 

3 anima per innnnd - - • - 

329,598 

1868-69 


752,560 

4,210,925 


396,444 

1869-70 


514,110 

3,020,276 

5> » “ * ■ • 

284,464 

1870-71 


789,601 

4,146,638 


413,966 

1871-72 


849,544 

4,446,588 

« » “ - • - 

446,02.5 

1872-73 


1,148,689 

6,701,439 


606,677 

1873-74 


990,2.59 

jj, 465, 470 

• 

»> * • " - - 

616,266 


* Kieveu mouthn. 


f Ijicludiiii; ^rraiu and pulw of all sort.**. 


No. 21. Exports of Grain, other than Bice, from British India, 
1866-67 to 1873-74. 


Year. 

Quantity.* 

Value. 

Kale of Duty. 

Amount of 

Duty. 


Qrs. 

£ 


£ 

1856-.57 - 

1 

'' 

286.274 

^ anna fwjr niaund 

11,548 

1857-58 - 

1 Cannot 


341,201 

V >J *■ 

8,393 

1868-59 - 

r s 


368,726 


11,435 

1869-60 - 

stated. 


312,266 

2 annas per maund 

20,382 

1860-61 



' 388,380 


22,515 

1861-62 - 

350,479 

404,863 

fj 7r “ 

24,004 

1862-63 - 

298,694 

349,414 


21,199 

1863-64 - 

333,632 

349,812 


23,345 

1864-65 - 

288,640 

382,871 

V }f ’ 

20,289 

1865-66 - 

261,945 

338,356 

April to July, 3 aniuis ; al loi wardp, 2 

17,227 

1866-67 - 

(Not stated) 

3.58,697 

2 annas per mannd 

(included with 

(11 months) 




lUce,we Ntato- 


Toiih 



mciit 20). 

1867-68 ‘ 

37,007 

314,218 

3 annas per maund ; 

36,250 

1868-69 - 

30,067 

3(53,783 


36,362 

1869-70 ■ 

20,533 

201,178 

ft 

29,578 

1870-71 - 

27,216 

•322,356 


33,397 

1871-72 - 

47.875 

419,160 

j' " 

48,193 

1872-73 - 

50,278 

372,196 

„ „ (wheat, free from Ja- 

39,797 


, , 


nuary 4th, 1873). 


1873-74 - 

123,319 

1,082,876 

I* j> " “ “ 

27,171 


♦ Excluding mipcollaneous sorts, \\hicl» arc only viitcrud in value. 


H 2 


7 
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No. 22. Exports of Coffee from British India, 1866-67 to 1876-74. 



£ 

132,819 
90,727 
185,036 
188,632 
337,433 
467,991 
513,257 
657,672 
801,908 
785,103 
414,107 
746,847 
1,101,384 • 
861,703 
800,090 
1,368,949 
1,128,649 
1,487,467 


Rate of Duty. 


Amount of 
Duty. 


3 per cent. 


April to July, 3 pci‘ cent. ; afterwards, free 
Free - . . . 



* Eleven monthn. 


No. 23. Exports of Tea from British India, 1856—57 to 1873-74. 



Quantity, 


Rate of Duty. 


Amount of 
Duty. 


1856- 57 

1857- 58 

1858- 59 

1859- 60 

1860- /'! 

1861-62 

1862-^8 

1863- 64 

1864- 65 
186.5-66 

1866- 67* 

1867- 68 

1868- 60 

1869- 70 

1870- 71 

1871- 72 

1872- 73 

1873- 74 


► (Not 
stated.) 

2,220,889 
2.928,740 
3,708,010 
3,757,898 
4,188,324 
7,209,091 
7,811,429 
11,480,213 
12,754,022 
13,232,232 , 
17,187,328 
17,789,911 
19,324,235 


i) 

121,061 
53,331 
60,533 
127,771 
151,981 
192,452 
223,763 
271,222 
301,029 
310,100 
• 360,327 
686,928 
951,376 
1,037,883 
1,120,517 
1,454,985 
1,577,691 
1,742,926 


3 per cent. 


April to July, 3 per cent. ; afterwards, free 
Free - - - - 


Eleven montbn. 











No, 24. Exports of Eaw Jute from British India, 185G-67 to 1873-74 


’ Year. 

- 

Quantity. 

Value. 

llatc of Duty. 

Amount of 
Duty. 


CwtB. 

£ 

9 


£ 

18.'i6^7 - 

673,416 

274,957 

3 per cent. - - . - 


8,244 

1857-58 ■ 

788,820 

303,292 



9,093 

1858-59 - 

317,890 

625,0911 

.... 


15,750 

1859-00 - 

761,201 

290,018 

»> - - ► • 


8,699 

1860-61 - 

1,092,668 

409,372 

Free .... - 



1861-62 - 

1,232,279 

537,610 

i» “ “ " “ " 



1862-63 ■ 

1,266,884 

750,456 

1) - . - . . 



1863-64 - 

2,613,887 

I, .507, 037 

ti ' • • - 



1864-65 - 

2,100,577 

1,307,8-14 

>» • . 



1866-66 - 

2,3.54,910 

771,091 

April to fJuly, 3.p. c. ; arterwards fre(» - 



1866-67* - 

1,761, .321 

674,122 

Free • ■ •- 


, TST-l 

1867-68 - 

2,057,442 

1,309, .536 

M * " • “ 



1868-69 - 

3,36.3,648 

1,891,899 




1869-70 - 

3, .361 ,852 

1,984,495 

>» 



1870-71 - 

3,75-1,083 

2,577,552 




1871-72 - 

6,13.3,813 

4,117,308 




1872-73 - 

7,080,912 

4,142,648 

yf * ' 



1873-74 ■ 

6,127,279 

-3,4.36,015 

” 9 ‘ “ 

-> 



* Eleven months. 


No. 25. Exports of llaw Silk from British India, 1856-57 to 1873-71. 


Year. 

(luiiutity. 

Value. 

Iliilf of Duty. 

Atnothii <»r 

Dill). 



Lbs. 

£ 


£ 

1856-57 


1,756,778 

782,140 

3^ annas per seer from r>cii};al ami Bom 1 fuy ; 

15,244 





3 por Ihiin Mmlras. 


1857-58 


1,580,463 

1,217,438 

766,673 

U » 4. 


16,182 

11,147 

1858-59 


725,(>o5 

7. 7» .» 7» 


1859-60 


1,670,698 

817,853 

Frc(! - - 



1860-61 


1,955,656,. 

i;036,72« 

yy 



1861-62 


1,101,844 

686,083 

»» * 



1862-()3 


1,228,684 

822,892 

yy " “ " * 



1863-64 


1,369,556 

954,649 




1864-65 


1,582,341 

■ 1,165,901 

ff 



186.5-66 


1,445,15.3 

745,3.52 

April to July, 2 p. r. ; al’I.iTwanls freo - 



1866-67* 


2,145,354 

787,96.3 

Free - - . - 


[ Nil. 

1867-68 


2,226,201 • 

1,504,126 

yy ” " * ” 



1868-69 


2,-K).5,(X)5 

1,335,069 

” " ' " " I 



1869-70 

• • 

2,368,452 

1,422,076 

yy 



1870-71 


2,131,399 

1,258,527 

yy ' . . - 



1871-72 


1,893,322 

2,231,578 

1,081,097 

yy ' " - - 



1872-73 


. 1,256,356 




1873-74 


2,223,917 

1,143,744 

77 - - • “ 




Eleven months. 
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No. 20. Exports of undressed Hides and Skins from British India, 
1866-57 to 1873-71 


Ycnr. 

Quantity. 

1 

Value. 

1 

llate of Duty. 

Amotmt of 
Duty. 


No. 

£ 



£ 

18.56-77 - 



572,580* 

3 |>cr cent. - 


]7,,174* 

1857-.78 - 



639,702* 

»» • • - • 


19,149* 

1858-59 - 



544,680* 

.... 


16,327* 

1859-60 - 



444,537* 

»» ... 


13,166* 

1860-61 - 


(Not 

661,725* 

Free ----- 



J 861-62 . 


stated.) 

794,137* 

M " . - • - 



1862-63 - 



904,289* 




186.1-64 - 



• 897,575* 

» - . . 



1 864-6.7 



725,236* 

M ^ " 



186.7-66 ■ 


* 

609,803* 

April to July, 2 p, c. ; afterwards free - 



I866~67t - 


9,060,464» 

6.79,342* 

Free - - - - 


"VTSl 

1867-68 - 

9, 487, -164* 

988,282* . 

jj " “ “ " 

1 

> JNIJ 

1868-60 - 

6,113.023 

979,907 

• - - p 



186!)-70 - 

7,8.7.7,946 

1,3.77,997 

. 



1870-71 - 

9,803,949 

1,642,319 

>» “ ■ 



1871-72 

11,601,-778 

2,011,345 

1? * - - - 



1872-7.1 - 

1 1,768,4.13 

2,223,494 




I876-7I - 

9,418,167 

1,983, .767 


> 



Tht‘8t! include drosoed fTidcs und Skino. f Eleven vnnutlis. 


No. 27. Exports of dressed or tanned ITidos and Skins from British India, 

1860-57 to 1873-74. 


Y.ar. 


185(i-57 

18r>7-.58 

18f)0-61, 
1861-62 
18()2-<)3 
IH(i3-64 
I8G4-6.7 
1865-(;(> 
JK66-(i7 
(11 immth.^.) 


1867- 68 

1868- 61) 
186 WO 
1870-71 
187J-72 
187!?-7:5 
1873-71 


Quoutity. 


No. 

*1 


Value. 




3 per C('nl. 

( 


> (Not 


I Included with 
undressed 
Hides 

I und Skins. * 
See 

J Statement 26, 
4,901,016 
.0,820,051 
6,496.201 
8 , 5 ^ 2,381 
11.221,182 
9.877,38.' 


Iiieludod ; 
ivith nil- ; 

drcss(3cl 

guides and 
’Skins. 

See Stale- i 
iiK-nt 26. 


272,991 

333,333 

314,516 

697,921 

634,663 




V 


Rate of Duty. 



Auioiint of 
Duty. 


£ 

, 

\see Stat(’- 

> 

1 ment 26. 

- 

3,775 

- 

3,303 

- 

4,120 


4,389 

m M 

5,508 

. 

5,.%8 

• 

5,291 

, 

7,576 


8,198 

. - 

10,029 

” 

11,773 

. 

15,398 

. 

20,858 

• - 

18,899 
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No. 28. Exports of Saltpetre &om British India, 1866-67 to 1873-74. 


Tear. 

• 


Value. 

Hate of Dnty. 

Amount of 
Duty. 

1866-57- 

Cwts. 

693,304 

£ 

576,346 

3 per Cfsnt. • - - 

jf “ * 

£ 

17,295 

1857-68- 

616,012 

390,387 

11,671 

185S-59- 

713,452 

528,090 


15,814 

1859^- 

610,571 

481,226 

„ * - - 

81,677 

1860-61- 

527,737 

661,614 

2 rupees per ui^umcl - - . 

143,769 

1861-62- 

631,206 

828,378 


171.765 

1862-68- 

684,250 

896, SOS 

^ . 

186,129 

1868-64- 

539,711 

722,165 

>1 ‘ 

146,921 

1864-66- 

404,847 

542,461 

^ >7 * * 

92,fK)3 

1866-66- 

483,980 

605,376 

1 rupee j)Ci* maund • - 

5.5..'; lo 

1866-67* 

366,696 

297,713 

3 per cent. 

7,689 

1867-68- 

329,986 

256,301 

Fr^p 


1868-69- 

397,019 

310,758 



1869-70- 

490,116 

394,870 

>» “ • - 


1870-71 - 

482,940 

440,554 

»> - 

i. Nil. 

1871-72- 

432,210 

397,251 

- m ^ 

1872-73 - 

518,982 

536,314 

If " 


1873-74- 

451,197 

■ ■ a 

464,974 

• 

,, - - - 



* Eleven months. 


No. 29. Exports of Seeds from British India, 1866-67 to 1873- 71<. 


Year. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Kate of Duty. 



Cwts. 

£ 






18.56-57 - 

- 

2,142,403^ 

1,118,054 


3 per cent. 



- 

1857-58 - 

- 

(Nut fltatocl.) 

1,380,001 


» 

- 


. 



Qrs. 







1858-59 - 

- 

1,373,697 

2,059,44^; 



• 

- 

- 

1859-60 - 

- 

1,129,167 

■ 1,. 548,721 


9 




1860-61 - 


983,882 

1,78.5,526 



. 



1861-62 - 


582, 76S ! 

1,206,331 



- 


_ 

1862-03 - 


844,791 

1,833,851 




- 


1863-64 - 


901,974 • 

2,032,832 



• 



1864-65 - 


661,694 

1,912,433 



• 

_ 

_ 

1865-66- 


769,545 

1,7.50,197 



- 

- 

- 



Cwts. ■ 







1866-67* 


4,251,665 

1,787,996 


ff 

- 

. 


1867-68- 


3,983,104 

2,1(«),572 



. 


. 

1868-69- ‘ 


3,902,606 

1,994,888 


>» 

• • 


_ 

1869-70- 


4,379,784 

2,308,942 


>7 

. 

_ 

_ 

1870-71- 

. 

6,737,674 

3,,522,305 



- 

_ 

. 

1871-72- 

- 

6,124,765 ' 

2,728,127 




- 


1872-73 - 

- 

2,779,243 

l,x508,241 



. 


. 

1873-74 - 


4,433,270 

2,361,423 



■ 

" 

- 


Eleven months. 


Atuouui oT 
Duly. 


£ 

34, MK 
4I,l7f> 

47,7si 
53,327 
3(i,(43 
54,840 
57,830 
55, 1 08 
50,303 

51,520 

06,070 

00 , 50 ^ 

72,280 

107,008 

84,84(> 

47,172 

72,001 


n 1 
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No. 30. Export of Oils from British India, 1866-57 to 1878-74. 


Year. 

Quantity.* 

Value.* 

Kate of Duty! 

<• 

Amount of 
Duty. 

1 



Gallons. 

£ 



£ 

ia5(i~57- 

18.57-58. 


1 Not sUt<^d 1 

179,164 
‘ 265,271 

3 per coot. 

ij • “ ■ 

- 

5,234 

5,688 

1858-59- 


4,633,919 

192,562 

» ■ 


5,650 

185fM)(). 


3,690,146 

180,066 

247,094 



3,797 

1860-61- 


3,702,205 



6,961 

1861-62- 


2,492,085 

209, .502 

ij " - 


6,278 

1862-63- 


3,928,191 

372,107 

j> “ 


11,539 

1863-64 - 


4,414,947 

422,175 



13,162 

1864-65- 


2,596,111 

217,730 



7,759 

1865-66- 


1,707,074 

133,859 



5,327 

1 866-67 t 


723,398 

125,927 



4,118 

1867-68- 


1,298,790 

213,991 

380,(581 



6,908 

1868-69- 


2,576,772 

»l ” ” * 


12,151 

1869-70- 


2,150,084 

325,030 

177,223 

»5 


10,431 

1870-71- 


1,1.53,1.56 

2,733,162 

J» * 


5,504 

1871-72 - 


414,918 



13,588 

1872-73- 

. 1 

2,23.5,907 

335,021 



10,70i) 

1873-74 • 

• 

1,972,697 

261,G41‘ 

1 . ■ ■ 

- 

8,557 


* Tho value in that of all oiU. The (|aaiitity is only given for vegetable (not essential) oils, ^hieh form about uino 
lentils of the total export, 
f Eleven months. 


No. 31. Exports of Sugar and other Saccharine Matter from British India, 

1856-57 to 1873-74. 


Year, 

Quantity, 

Value. 

Kale of Duty. 

Amount of 
Duty. 


Cwls. 

.i; 

A 

£ 

18.56-57 - 

1,493,344 

1,702,510 

Bengal and Madras, free to British ro.s.scK- 

207 




sioinr, 3 per cent, tdsowliere ; Bombay, ull 





free. * , ^ 


1857-.58 - 

8S2,485 

1,058,360 

n »> » 

190 

1858-59 - 

1,(H)8,145 

1,303,203 

»> i> 

65 

ISoiMK) - 

794,990 

928,549 

Free - - . - 


[ 

1860-61 - 

968,702 

‘ 985,355 

»> 



1861-62 - 

(>26,()44 

728,00(1 

*1 * 



1862-()3 - 

210,470 

230,174 

‘ " 



1863-64 - 

580,733 

611,720 




1864-65 - 

421,510 

692,720 

» - - - - 



186.5-66 

401,714 

275,647 

April to July 2 per eeiil., afterwards fnje - 



I86tiJ>7» - 

1 (>5,275 i 

1()2,9(>2 

Free ---- 


[ Nil. 

1S6T-68 

93,187t 

88,449 




1S6S-69 

450,051 

373,507 

?> " * « " 



1869-70 - 

34(i,295 

27(1,946 

1 ,, 



1«70~71 - 

307,141 

244,031 




1871-72 - 

j 372,897 

288,048 

»i - " 



1872-73 - 

! 630,938 

492,743 

J, - - - 



1873-74 - 

j 294,818 

227,823 

j ^ 

- 



* muiitlis. f Ih'sides 1,1146 bags. 
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I 

No. 32. Exports of raw Wool from British InOia, 1856-67 to 1873-74. 


Year. 

. 1 . 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Rate of Duty. 


Lbs, 

£ 


18.5(i-57 

18,484,666 

314,216 

3 per cent. 

1867-58 

18,635,426 

387,104 


1858-59 

15,688,196 

349;895 

- 

1859-60 

19,.562,897 

436,672 

» • " " 

1860-61 

21,38.1,429 

478,390 

Free - - - . 

1861-62 

17,762,415 

400,342 

» - - - 

1862-63 

21,035,919 

841,323 


1863-64 

19,818,726 

995,048 


1864-65 

23,432,689 

1,151,002 


1865-66 

24,049,643 

871,314 

April to July, 3 p. c., afterwurds fre 

1866-67* - 

19,996,173 

723,394 ' 

Free 

1867-68 

16,580,575 

1 589,484 


1868-69 

19,608,746 

615,125 


1869-70 

13,117,904 

465,238 


1870-71 

19,185,039 

661,653 


1871-72 

24,122,562 

902,900 


1872-73 

20.394,718 

838,042 


1873-74 

20,333,372- 

938,336 



Amonnt of 
Duty, 


£ 

7,424 
I 9,432 

‘ 8,666 

' 8,738 


Ipu. 


* Eleven monthH. 


No. 33. Exports of Mauufactures of Jul-e from British India, 1856-57 to 

1873-74. 




Quantity. 



Amount of 
Duty. 

Year. 


-- 

- 

Value. 

Rate of Duty. | 



Gunuy Bags. ' Gunny Cloth. 


i 



No. 1 

Pieces. 

£ 

1 

1 

£ 

1856-57 


(Not stated.) 

376,252 

3 per cent. - - - • * 


18.';7-58 


5,903,934 1 

. 


2175194 

t V " ' * “ j 

— 

1858-59 


7,852,365b t 

zc 


392,424 

» " " * - “ 

— 

1859- ()0 

1860- 61 


6,468,101 ] 
4,708,182 ] 


33.3,977 

359,343 

» - - - . 
Free - - - - 


1861-62 

. 

7,487,443 i 

rrntely. 


186,845 

99 • • " - - - I 


1862-63 


6.509,002 


131,628 

111,207 

» " " " * " 1 j 

[.Nil. 

1863-64 


6,764,404 ! 



i 


1864-65 


5,606,529 : 

— 


102,858 

" • ij 


1865-66 


12,945,195 1 

— 

311,831 

1 1 April to July 1866, 3 p. c., afterwards 1 • 

9,763 

1866-67* 


(Not stated.) 

366,754 

/free - - ^ - / i 

1867-68. 

• 

7,093,518 1 

393,836 

291,018 

Free ’I 


1868-69 


5,630,219 ' 

238,366 

185,305 

• 

j» • “ * ", 


1869-70 


6,441,863 ! 
6,382,5.54 i 

154,556 

202,401 



1870-71 


678,579 

342,425 

» “ " • ’ j , 

^Nil. 

1871-72 

! 

5,112,421 1 

152,191 

182,459 


1872-73 

• 

6,105,275 ! 
6,594,p94 1 

■ 1 

64,347 

188,212 



1873-74 

1 

'! 

11,608 

200,789 

” ' - - - I, 



* Eleven months. 






37077. 


I 
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Ko. 34. Quantity of Salt consumed in Britisb. India, 1856-57 to 18*72-73. 


Year. 


Bengal. 

Madras. 

Bombay. 

Sind. 

Inland 

Customs 

Punjab 

Salt 

Internal 

Branch, 

North-West 

Total 

(excluding 
c British 
Burma). 




1 


Line. 

Mines. 

Provinees 
and Oude. 



Maunds. 

Maunds. 

Maunds. 

Maunds. 

Maunds. 

Maunds. 

Maunds. 

Maunds. 

1856-57 


8,254,576 

C, 040,712 

4,161,148 

— 

3,018,987 

1,257,643 

— 

22,732,966 

1857-58 


7,161,140 

6,146,48.3 

4,897,588 

— 

844,579 

1,235,845 

— 

20,287,641 

1858-59 


8,438,233 

6,720,843 

4,592,777 

— 

2,793,954 

1,351,391 

— 

83,897,198 

1859-60 


7,608,423 

6,810,418 

5,251,423 

.... 

2,676,471 

3,196,753 

1,425,248 

— 

23,770,983 

1860-61 


9,1.50,394 

6,879,613 

5,227,450 

— 

1,696,709 


26,149,919 

1861-62 


1 0,248,003 

1 6.551,624 

4,392,145 

— 

3,150,616 

1 1.412,901 ; 


21,755,289 

1862-63 


8,216,417 

7,265,119 

6,618,930 

5,105,770 

— 

2,626,092 ! 

1,420,898 

— i 

23,988,107 

1863-64 


j 6,858,430 

.5,185,797 

— 

2,622,426 | 

i 1,539,130 

— 

23,470,902 

1864-65 


8,4.54,473 

; 7,252,729 

5,076,290 

7..338 

2,971,457 1 

1 1,562,107 

— 

25, .324, 394 

1865-66 


7,313,441 

8,08a 41 7 

5,181,362 

206 

3,477,274 

1 1,476,281 


25,528,981 

1866-67* 


7,186,725 

7,458,492 

.3,928,662 

15 

3,548,35.3 

1 1,55.5,585 

21,961 

23,699,793 

1867-68 


8,027,549 

6,669,562 

4, .528, 581 

— 

3,736,100 

1,. 548, 076 

; 14,107 

1 14,168 

24,523,975 

1868-69 


7,188,924 

7,187,473 

6,015,3.31 

,82,892 

3,770,337 1 

! 1,662,971 

25,922,096 

1869-70 


7,788,522 

7,057,189 

5,510,56.3 

183,552 

3,814,691 

; 1,993, .369 

! 17,208 

26,365,154 

1870—7 1 


7,957,221 

6,805,862 

5,438,704 

1,556 

.3,736.592 

1,628,565 

33,987 

25,602,487 

1871-72 

. 

7,766,2.34 

7,074,817 

4,931,964 

15 

3,827,297 ! 

1 1,643,3.53 

29,032 

25,272,712 

1872-73 

- 

7,981,286 

0,896,226 

5,922,000 

1 

133,702 

.3,978,371 

i 1,780,478 

! 32,059 

26,724,722 


♦ Elevdii montlis. 

Ni’te One mauud is equal to 82^ lbs., and 27 J tuamids nro equal to i\ tvui. 


No. 36, Ecvenue derived from Salt, 185G-57 to 1873 -74. 



Bengal. 

Madras. 

Bombay. 

Year. 

Cnsiouis Duty 
per Mnund. 

Selling Price per 
Maund* 

Duty per Maund. 

1856-.57 

Bs. A. 

2 8 

Bs. A. 

1 0 

Bh. a. 

- 0 12 

^8.57-58 

" )) 

1, 


1858-59 

- ,, 

“ 7> 

* 

1859-60 

Dcf. 1859 “ 3 0 

Aug. 1859 - 1 2 

Aug. 1859 - 1 0 

1860-01 

Mar. 1801-3 4 

ApriMBCl- 1 0 

April 1861 • 1 4 

1801-62 

" >1 

June 1801 - 1 8 

1 - 

1862-63 

* 


»» 

1863-64 

- „ 


1 " ” 

1864-05 

,, 

Jan. 18C'/- 1 n 

»Tan. 1865 - 1 8 

1865-60 

M 


" 91 

186()-C7J. 

»» 

»» 

* 

1867-68 

“ ») 

„ 

*■ J» 

1808-09 

“ 9» 

„ 

" )» 

1869-70 

- )> 

Oct. 1869 - 2 0 

Oct. 18C9 - 1 13 

1870-71 

- 


“ tf 

1871-72 

" )» 

- * .> 

“ j» 

1872-73 

” J> 


■ j) 

1873-74 


1 

" » 


}\inj«b MiiieK. 

Sellinp; Piicc per 
Mauud. 


lls. A. 
2 0 

April 18GfV- 2 2 

* »» 

Sept. 18Gi - 3 t) 

" 

"* ?J 

* 

** 

July 1870 - s' 1 
■* >» 


I 


I 

i 


riilaiid (JustomB. ; 

Duty per TVIaiind. | 

i 


Rs. A. 

2 Of 


Dee. lHr>0 - 2 H 
Mar. 1861-3 0 






>» 

>» 



je 

2,68:), 574 
2,131,346 
2,602,670 
2,926,436 
.3,80.5,124 
4, .563, 082 
5,244,150 
5,035,690 
.5,523,584 
5,342,149 
5,34.5,910 
.5,726,093 
.5,588,240 
,5,888,707 
6,106,280 
5,066,595 
6,165,630 
6,1.50,662 


The Sfllin" priee Include.s the eo.si of manufacture, estimakd at S anin.^ per mauud. 
t In some Btetioua only 1 or l-i rupees. 

I Eleven nitmlliB. . . 



No. 86. Eerenue derived from Opium, 1866-57 to 1878-74. 


Year. 

Bengal. 

Malwo. 

Arorage 
Price at 
Calcutta. 

Duty at 
Indore, 
&c. 

Gross 

Revenue. 

Chests sold. 

Net Uevonne, 

Chests passed. 

Net Revenue. 


No. 

£ 

No. 

£ 

£ 

i — 

£ 

£ 

1856-57 ■ 

42,272 

2,700,712 

29,212 

1,159,677 

89 

40 

5,002,400 

1857-68 - 

40,128 

4,286,377 

39,669 

1,631,998 J 

129 

39 

6,864,209 

1858-59 - 

30,881 

3,898,114 

36,377 

1,448,277 

149 

99 

6,146,342 

1859-60 - 

25,253 

3,636,453 

32,904 

1,533,325 

167 

50t 

5,887,778 

1860-61 . 

21,363 

3,316,613 

46,131 

2,441,679 

192 

60t 

6,676,759 

1861-62 - 

24,063 

2,471,347 

37,047 

2,438,458 

161 

70§ 

6,359,270 

1862-63 - 

32,833 

2,959,789 

51,228 

3,239,409 

143 

60 li 

8,056,476 

1863-64 - 

42,620 

3,044,688 

25,675 

1,480,818 

122 

1 

6,831,999 

1864-65 - 

54,486 

2,883,542 

32,622 

2,100,882 

•94 


7,361,405 

1865-66 ■ 

56,011 

4,499,227 

36,120 

2,124,767 • 

112 i 

a >» 

8,518,264 

] 866-67* - 

38,680 

3,873,754 

30,592 

1,851,263 

125 

91 

116,803,413 

1867-68 - 

47,999 

4,695,357 

39,100 

2,3.52,708 

133 

99 

♦*8,923,568 

1868-69 • 

47,235 

4,927,150 

30,972 

1,804^180 

j 138 

7' 

tt8,453,365 

1869-70 - 

45,680 

3,776,626 

39,371 

2,354,246 

120 


t}7, 953,098 

1870-71 - 

49,030 

3,632,325 

1 39,506 

2,398,709 

1 112 

99 

8,045,459 

1871-72 - 

49,695 

5,305,402 

: 38,754 

2,351,811 

1 139 

99 

9,253,859 

1872-73 - 

42,675 

4,259,162 

44,008 

2,611,261 

1 139 

99 

8,684,691 

187.V74 - 

42,750 

3,584,758 

' 45,651 

1 

2,^38,841 

i 127 

1 99 

\ 

8,324,879 


♦ Eleven nioiitlis. ^ From Ist July J From Ist September 18CI). 

§ From 1st October 1861, || From Ist October 1 8C2, 

^ Including 1,066/. from other Provinces. 

•* „ 1,882/. 

tt .. 1,984/. 

« ., 1,543/. 


No. 37. Eevenoo dorivod from Assessed Taxes, 1850-57 io 1873-74. 


Year. 


1856-57 

18.57-.58 

1858- 59 

1859- 60 

1860- 61 
1861-62 

1862- 63 

1863- 64 

1864- 65 

1865- 66 

1866- 67* 

1867- 68 

1868- 69 

1869- 70 

1870- 71 

1871- 72 

1872- 73 

1873- 74 


I 

I Nature of Tax. 


Airount realised. 


- Motiir])lm, <fec. 



I Act XXXn. 1860. — Jucoim; Tax, 3 per cent. 

Acb XXXI I. of 1860 and XVllI. of 1861. — Income Tux at 3 per 
cent., and Licence of Trades, &c. 

Act XXX 1 1, of 1 5)60.— Income Tax, 3 per cent. - • 

! Act XXVIJ. of 1863. „ 2 per cent. - 

! - 
j J> 17 »> “ “ ■* 

; Act XXI. of 1867. — Licence Tax on Tj’adcs and Professions 
'I (Rs. 200 minimum). j 

I Act IX. of 1868. — Licence Tax on Trades and Professions (l^s. /*00 1 
, minimum). | 

! Act IX. of 1869.-^Graduafeed Income Tax (Us. 500 minimum), | 
j 1 per cent, on salarie.s ; afterwards rais('d to 2 \ per cent. 

I Act XVI. of 1870.— Income Tax, 6 pies in the rupee, (Ps. 6(X) 

I minimivn). 

Act XU. of 1871— Income Tax, 2 pies in the rupee, (Us. 750 
minimum). 

Act Vlil. of 1872.— Income Tax, 2 pics iu the rupee, (Us. 1,000 
minimum). 


£ 

108.418 

107,826 

111,247 

219,425 

1,103,612 

2,054,696 

1,882,212 

1,483,622 

1,281,817 

692,241 

22,127 

653,848 

508,700 


1,110,224 


2,072,025 


825,241 

680,139 

20,136 


* Eleven months. 



No. 38. Eevenue derived from Stamps, 1856-^7 to 1873-74. 


Ym. 


Beveune. 


1856-57 - 



£ 

622,165 

1857-58 - 



456,363 

1858-59 - - 



593,213 

1859-60 



737,527 

1860-61 • 



1,182,781 

1861-62 - 



1,698,217 

1862-68 - - 



1,489,638 

1863-64 - - 



1,735,216 

1864--65 - - 



1,972,098 

1865-66 - - 



1,994,632 

1866-67 (11 mouths) 



1,808,773 

1867-^8 - 



2,186,269 

2,806,971 

1868-69 - 



1869-70 - - 



2,379,316 

1870-71 - 



2,510,316 

2,476,333 

1871-72 - 



1872-73 •- 



2,608,512 

1873-74 - 



2,699,936 






0 A,m: 'pj -'G 0-0 »' m o-i* 

p A p w p fii 


BBUtnrct TO THB 


PURCHiSE OF REIOMT HORSES 

AT 

THE CAPE 

*#■ 

ITOE TKtl 
» 

ARMY. IN INDIA, 


CAPE TOWN: 

, 3Atr?-J^0L0M0N A CO., STBAM PEINTINO OmWiiONGIlABW^STMT, 

183 $. 



, 4 B K.Sv 

j ' ‘ ^ I i' , . . ■ H 

^ rjims sBi^Turo p XBB, 

PUiCt a’sE or REMOUNT HORSES, 



Audit Office, C^pe Tpwu, June 12, 1858. 

Thb papers relating to Remount Horses for the Army in India, presented to 
Parliament last session, were centred in two .blue-books, — ^the second one 
referring to the first for documents ffierein contained. 

It W been ffiought this arrangement will be found inconvenient, and pre- 
vent the matter being readily understood by those at a distance, in authori^, or 
who are interested in a cmestion so important, both to the interests of this colony, 
and to the efficiency of ffie cavalry and artillery serving in India. 

The two blue-books have tlierefore been re-arran^d, and made into one. 

A valuable letter from Colonel Apperley, Remount Agent, sent from Eng- 
land, has since been received, and is prefixed to the former papers, together with 
a further return of the number of horses purchased and shippra, and the casual- 
ties on the voyt^. * , 

The number purchased to the present date is, 3,300. 

It is to be hoped that this letter of Colonel Apperley’s will be ^ftd and 
well considered by the breeders in the country, and hu su^stions attended to. 

No man has had more experience, or understands the subject better; and. 
it is most fortunate he was selected for the duty. 

1 had stated in my second memorandum that the points of excellence in a 
Cape horse were not those always laid down in books. 1 did not mean that they 
were wanting in those; but it would have conveyed my meaning better, if 1 
had said that a Cape horse is better than he looks, and that he ought not to be 
judged of by his appearance always, or by ’books, for very many in their 
endurance would fiur excel whatmiglit be expected from their appearance only. 

The horses which had hitherto been taken firom the odony to India by. 
private persons for their use were, I may say, entirely stallions. .These are in 
general use in and about Cape Tovm as saddle and carriage horses. 

The officers of the India Service, who used to resort to the Cape in large 
numbmv, were the best and chief customers for the handsomest of these stallions, 


^ n^y were taken on to India. 

^ is^kness of coat, the cpundness of shape, the finis appearance, the 
docjl% and h^h counj^ of these stolliobs, mdce them yen attractive to the eye, 
compared with the roui^er coat (p{uticularly in winter), t^ shj^ess ahd general 
rugiedhess of the geffiings, which, although as bred, have not the show and 
apjpOarauce of the stallions. Hence, the gelding was a d^pised and rejected 
ahanal unong those who looked only to \ 

Bnl the rearing and education of the two dioiild be con^dm^ and it will, 
I think;: W that what the gelding loses , in appearance he makes up 
Inrin offier esoelk^qualitM^^^ of hk ei^ly} reming and 

'.brwntng. * 

^ kept w kallioini."^^f^^ old 

rqn loose; oft^ iju$ufficieh% fed 

ahdst^oniregulaily eyercke^ fiorm-housefr-^M^ly taken 




and wtien to be to^ ] 


jBioDie efiB SBiptiiiy if. eq[inl4 wm. 


la 

Abogetber, tbe stt^ea . is ^ ,baiid(»^ifiil4v^fi^ aiumel ; bat be wodl4 be ^ 
superior to what be is if reared as tfae j^ldi^ are. 

The getdinm run in the field all m’jf t br^thing the pi^st eiilid driest air, 
only stablad perm^ at night, if kept for W64k:^heu‘ bone, and mu^le inereasing 
and developinff ail they grow, and. th^ ore exposed to all weathers and extremes 
of heat and ocw j. consequently, they ar^ exti^mely hardy, and well adapted for 
service in the ariny. A stallion is more pi ^ ^gentleman, and has been accustomed 
to better trei^ment, and the fineness of bis cmi mabi^ bitn feel exposure at night. 

The shape of the gelding is better th^ .. that of the stallion i he is deeper 
in the chi^ and in thd nbs; broader in tlie hips, aldibu^ ofien regg<^; 
lighter 4 U^ deeper in ^e shoulder, tuad often not so straight ; and he has more 
bone and muscle in his legs, and stnmger in die fi^tlocks and pasterns. He is 
lean^ and'^ often wrynnecked, which, for endurance, the farmers cmisider a 
symptom of^proof of. Ifwdl bred, his head h good, and his eye and ears game 
and intelhgent. Although not so showy and handsome as a stallion, he will, 
from his rowing, be fbuud a hardier am more usefub animal, and of greater 
strength and substance ^ the same height. 

The gelding, on the Cape Town road, when put in condition, will generally 
shy veiy much under, the saddle, and therefore is not liked ; but in a team he 
has high courage, and in a body, as a trooper, he vfill face anything. Ilie way 
ill which a team of eight or ten geldings in a wagon will pjungc into a flooded river 
up to their breasts or backs, and go straight to the other side without swerving, 
and daih up the opposite steep bank, shows their courage and tnieness of drought. 

Ilflb fitness for troopers was well shown at the review, by the Governor, of 
the Volunteers at Stellenbosch last year, when the farmers' horses charged 
repeatedly up to the squares of infantiy , under their fire and that of two howitzers, 
and stood, many of them, while their riders cut at the bayonets of the square. 
Nothing could be finer on the part of the hor^ or their riders, and called forth 
the hiairoed approbation of the vJtovernor in a General Order. 

Of tbe horses lately sent to India by the Remount Agents, the far greater 
number were geldings, and as they not so well known in India as stallions, 
there may be some little pijejudiee against them at first; but when they have 
been fairly tried, their excellence as troopers or aftilleiy horses will be acknow- 
ledged by all impartial persons. . 

It may ^m paradoxical to think that ,a p^pe gelding upon the whole and 
for all work is superior to a stallion— >-to a horse as nature formed him ; but this 
arises from die .one being reared according to nature, and the other being badly 
reared in an artificial mmmer, which ^blmg from two years* old must be con- 
sidered. • , 

No doul^ if a stallion had the same advanbiig^, he wonld t^e the siifliertor 
horse. As it is, a stallion in condition will stand a harder run with the bounds ; 
but us a trooper, fir as*a traveling horse, he .will, p^haps, kimek up sop^r, 
because he does not give himself the same resjfc; . or feed as quickly when bff- 
saddled or picqueted. When in company with other horses he then frots a.nd 
squeals, and loses his timd when he;shoU]d be testing and feeding. A giving, 
on the contrary, takes his rolV and sets to jivork, to whatever he can get, and 
re^ts all the time he is allowed. Upon ^ wiU fiiund that 

the gelding, notwithstanding his appedinbcejifiia t^^ horse for 

army. 

I have ventured tor give the Ofwk^ •I’^ 'hiito.rlbrihed eftet twelyp" yeaiu- , 
experience and observation of Cape hm^ i ^ng idj aonie b^ 





T6 HbnooeiiiSbld W. Hops, iitt^tor^O^neisl. 


Town, Btli'jruae, i$58. 


o^ab Sis, — I arnmnoh oldigo^for the admi^nalpt^ relating to mipply 
of mnount horses for the Indhes iuin 7 ,'fWMn tlie; 0l^c'af 

just 08 the lost nuul was leaiviSg, so I despatcilied tbe.'few copies T riecieiy^ ht once to 
tlie difl^ant authoiities at home. Had there ^beexl a little more thtne, I shioald have 
asked you to ;ad4i a few remarks my own to tibo' mtdieatipii. , ' 

I nught be able to engg^ S few l^ts, ea^ulMted to assist the h(U’se4weeder8 of 
this colony in produmpg the right sort of boi^^ should the Indian Hovewmept continue 
to purohase remounts m>m these shores. , 

Your memorandum, which forms a preface to the oorrespondenoe . onid opinions of 
former remount Cgents, an^ their system of purchasing army norses, throws tnuch li|^t 
upon the subject, particularly with reference to tlie oanabluties of the colony to supply 
the Indian army to a very large extent' with the desCnption of horse that W proved 
itself to stand the climate, and in other respects to he well adapted for that serviee. 

You very justly observe, that Cape horses arci peculiar animals; but I beg to differ 
with you, when you assert that th^. points of nnoellence arc net tho^e laid down in 
books. I admit they are not handsome ; but lh^ suri^ any horses I have ever seen 
out of Europe .in the following pmnts | and ,1 trill commence with the fact of thehr 
untiring and unflinching endurance duxii^ the. longest and hottest days of the v^. 

Their journeys are always calculated by. the fittmers, naHt by the n^ber of 
miles they wu U»vcl, but the uumbar of hours of daylight H y<m ask a Iflurmer how 
far he is going, he replies, only eight or ten hours, which journey will average nehrlv 
^ven miles an hour, the only refreshment being an occasional drmk of water and a roll 
in the sai^, which is supposed to make Cape horses quite fresh again 1 TMs is n<» 
overdrawn character of the ammabaad I menrion it first, as I conrider good bottom tlir? 
ffreat quality in horse-flesh. , 

The Cape colonists can never sufficient express their gratitude to the late 
Charl^ Somerset and the present Mr. T. .IBayloy. It is to the^valuable phtgUsh 
blood imported by these gentlemen^ that the Cape homes, date their exooUence, and tht^ 
ihrmer wies h& prosperity. He now trots his produce tp market behind eight well-bred 
horses, instead oi the old slow and oumWous span of eighteen pair of oxen. 

Good legs and feet, plenty of bone below the knee) deptli of chest, with well placed 
shoulders, great substance and broad hips, sound wind and'oyes; with generally good 
action and temper, form the remaining good points possessed by the Gape horse to an 
extent hardly known elsewhere; to wmmmay be added, wondenul sounonoss of consti- 


tution, in proof ''pf whidi I may mention, amongst all the horses I have examined, I 
have only seen one whose feet had .suflbred fridlb fever, although hundreds in regular 
work bed uever bepn shod in their lives ; even pape race-horses g^eraUy run barefooted 
on the very worst Of ra^-eoursCs. It may be argued that leaving the hoofs in a state 
of natnr^ unbonnd by iron^ produces this genCrm soundness; but that will not , hold 
good at Cape Town, where some of the 8hoeutg-Bmit|» are. the worstf ever beheldj and 
I. see homes travel sound on ^hocss that wc^d astonish an English i^unner. 

Blindness and broken wiqd^ are alotost unknown in the colony, Jit >fixit X was led 
to xuplKisc that the almost totalahaence ol/inflamtiudiOry dbeaecaaroeq.!!!^^ 
ffiet on which Cape horses orp reared and %{>t; but suop ie not have pur- 

chased hundrOds of borsea in very bad co^tiibn;^ and it bring esia^ihd,i^^t they should, 
'as 'fliT'OS 'jpt^flilo,' reanrii Indhk';jlt. fot1nwidMft:'ty^ki. X 
wi^ j||s'^^i(^'.>ccnm'4s''they oould'Cat, 'a^''beiir'riiitd3'ld'^''’,jp^ 
ofb(!s;h.fl^ the' have Imim obliged toTei^..highl^^^ on edl^ (whmh 

isjeigri;- •' , ,easupliM|«ln^^ few. 


jidi out of .crowded sbi^;that .haTe'iilt!ea%- rea<M '' }rid’in> 



. 'f^oiNi' 4tf«'^i0^/lbiiil^; IP; 
pnW^ uneei If filT ti^w^ WtAit< 



SB «^«ai|difi4llf<|^ -lie'''^^ aW:... 

prore k« filaett >iiMr pei C^pei 
where most of l&e l^ol imm M ioito 
ywftrj <VoiB jlift tw^ifc |M^ftgfege. i"' 

: Poverty' m u the deelMidmr to jinib ito^ |tii tePeii^^ 

best eei^ ii^to Min' Umt. Ap) bkiAi^ ilievhr teo^y^^Saeliire fbtelc^^.' 1 Jhefe. 
'* ^ ^ **\ is iiicUaii studs, mtd 'ftitohsaed the ‘ irePjr, andei^^^ uttdsr^BihbAd 


found it ^ 

p»)duce;ef Awib hcnMts in EogUusd, ii^Weef 'iiidl Prtwi^ ' LUMt.*CoI<aisl 
Bower Wving had a Dreadnought colt or two that couM |flrcy <10 StbaotO 1^ a mide Sp' 
a half in 3* mmujtes 10 seconds on the Cape xaoeKiOfj^, is no ^dteriom of t^b jbf^ being 
able to get good troc^horses ! v ' \ \ri 

Bnihig lUi^ yeSm ^fl^XJolcmel Hulter hP chai^ bfthe osntrel Btii4, in Bengal, 
the number of Arabian stallions ranged from idhe to Ilihfty>fbur Iter simsn^ in graeral 
use upon the government mares, who had;|ilen3^ of good English Dh)od in their veim, — 
in the whole of which period only fifteen Arab pirodnoe werof taken for the Horse 
Artillery, four which hrtncdi of the service the %nert Wees, posaera^ mood bone ^ 
snbshmo^^lre int^naWysiStdeeted^ andtme hqtro;'^^ 

of them. . "/S . , 

1; am miudi amiuedv-at Colonel Bower*s sweeping abuse of the good>for»no^i^ 
Bengal stud^iorse. 1?her nae of the Arab Atbs ^ considerably iigure me Inchan stud* 
brea remounts, but th^ did notdisgnme tbmiedvjes in;^ Af^g^tp The Bengal 
Horse Artillery hP hine^under gups, and tweiiity4(^ pounder ^ipwita;^, ap heavy 
gun carriages, with 16*9 Imrses 'per tn^ ;<*>4WbereBS me Bombay ^prse A,rtiUery bad 
upwards of 909 boraes per Wpop, ap only %txHP9P^ dra^; otmmqnmitly, 

it is unfiur to draw Pj cwnpanson >betw^n 'lbenju ', Cn« of . the reasons given from 
Bombay and Madras affuost the adopon of the Bengal gun-cariTage being that their 
Arab horses w'ere too light to drag them*. . I nmi^y mention ^ae fasts to deter the 
Ca^ briers from falling into an error that will be detrimental to their horse stock and 
their int^esta also. 

Another oircumstanee (mnneoted with the «uommi,of any remount agency that may 
ever be established at the Ca|>e of Good, is the miserable com^tiw the frnnere 
keen their horses in during many mmitlis ,bf ^ ysiur.. |^o remount a^nt is justified in 
buying a single horse if heis not in pr^r oiimditmn for immediate shipment. Although 
I have done so consequent upon the urgency of ihs present dmnand, t ihatl never do so 
mpib. This is tiic great drawback to ute miccess of hoirae-deaUng in this country. An 
oQ and true English saying is--*‘ Ihe value of a hmne goes down his ttnoatj” Ihe 
superiority of the English horse over any other. If the Ci^ farmers eoula , be induct 
to feed their sto^ liberally, their h(^ea Wenkl be much larger mul strongedr, imd their 
returns certain. I am obnged, at this mohieat, h^'ihli^d 0 |>etari(ms> because all the 
horses in the country are 0^ of oonditimt, and aii'liidi .Ss hurdles. 

1 truift, as inunigrataoi increases, more di0 under the plcmgh. If each 

fanner sowed ah acre of oats over and abote what it mtehded for sale, fbr ealdh horse he 
had to dispose of, it would misure good oonditi<m at a very trifimg coat P the year 
round, and enable the remount agent to give him a Hbend |Krie9 fm|hiseolt» When 
required for irnme^ate ihipment, whioh is niidered imposBilde, if Ihe eapaaics qf a ds^dt 
for a couple of months are to be thrown upon the horses bIGpre.lhey can bf shipned. 

How far the blue-books may reach the dweUiipi of the' Chqm 
farmers I cannot say, but I think there: is .mAtch valimMe information In the rem^jof 
LieutenantrColbnel Bower and Captain Gall, that they ought to read, pai^culany irith 
wference to what are considered remunerative pices, ,Ae.' ^Warfmem'mU^ toqW;immw, 
and the continuation of the demand from India ibr hmscs will beoc^ a matter of punds 
shillings and pence. • , 

'J^is unsatisfrcto^ roMts from committees, at Cerent mnes asi^Med to report 
upon Cape horses in India, have been so ably exjdained away by buth Lietti*Colonel 
Bpwerand Cspain Gkdl, that ! s^ (mly iwm my MAedwhen 


ilie €ap«i horms tM "1 'hatm Imt on have hiA ''the sea voyage; and 

have beeh fairly .tried i| the ranks,, they Witt be|s:.1hmmm upon as those 


formerly pimAamed by Ckdmid HiVeloeh Wml.«iniir 
the Crimea b bettwcOiKli^ liMm^A 
disapproved of these horses. ; Apd mi 
Dragoon — - 








«fi04lili'|Mill|&^'M^^ ' 

(»liottld' h«aim 

^ wami 

. j.«f i*W: 1» e&iM v^pmmisii '■ 

laned feommim^ g^/Eoj^bW Iw&e itilia^iiiowy wiW 
;^eir niiffeii tiukt. IttbVa Arab blood with the beet diulief^pl^ of Ndimlti:* Tiottaiiig, or 
Qevtttoid ;^|I'q ot^ croae .w31 xoci^ mad eubetactob .&ong| tlaat 

deeoriptaoii^ " 

xa^aii fit * f. X 
the br^^cB trul fiad a ttfiiy 

•peeolatioii that thb/oolooy ji ; ?;>< j.. 

■^" I have, Ac;, " '"'' “ , ' , " , .'*': ’ . , : 

W. AJ??EBJiBy» BcmoiMBLt 



Statemsiit ehovring the susiber of’fioraes .bottj^t end ^hipped at the Cape ,^ .Qood 

Hope for tnda, up to date : 

SiqpniD io CALCon^ : 

Per Penelope* I2tii 

„ Meffflara 6th 

,, JuSth... 0th 


Date. 


a *•* 
eaa 


,, MvBtery 19th January, 1856 

Viscount Canning.... 12th Pebruaxy, 1658 

„ Latpna. 16th Pebmaay, 1856...; 

„ Johanna Holt. 24th February, 1858... 

,, Hvdaspee 8rd Marche 1858...... 

„ Piwtwood....... llth March, 1858...... 

„ Lightning 2nd AprU. 

„ Liverpool.. 2nd May . 

„ Be^ravia. 15th May.. 


Prom wbeBCo 
•hipped. 

Horem. 

Died 

.sea'. 

^mon^ Bay... 

‘56 

2 

Algoa Bay.*... 
Table Bay....;. 

85 

144 

1 

7 

iEast London... 

243 

2 

Tnble Bay 

225 

•' 4 

Do. 

185 

4-' 

Do. 

97 

0 

Do. 

88 

0 

Do. 

76 

0 

Do. 

213 

6 

Do. 

100 

0 

Da 

200 

0 

Do. 

203 

0 


Do; 


202 


^7 


SmrrsD to Bombay : 

Per Perwa.....*....... 29tih October, 1857..... Tifole Bey 120 

Ocean Monaridi...... Sl^JSrovbmberi 1857. . Do. 160 

:: ^deMeta 21st Jaifoary, 1858 Do. 90 

., Oranville 4t3i February, 1858 ... , . Do. 80 

■*'* 81hAp]^^ 1856 , Do. 


52 


Shim mrcura ii^Xabub Bat : . 

A]ke<dit Durer, fcnr Bombay, to take hr Hones fimoi the Prontier.,. 120 
Louis Henry do. do. da 100 

Ddbmce, dimy*em)eoted foom India... loo 

<Bpsy Bride, for Cafoutta, with immediate despatch.. 60 

in Bemoutit Stables.. 40 

. ' ' • ■ ■ ■ ■' ■ ’ 'T7, 


m 


450 

40 


0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


■- 'Htand Tobdi’. ''8059 

■ \ /O. H '<K)AD, 'Liant.**C}plw 

• nv-,'- .'>A8sl8taf^.,Hm^^ 

I ' ' j / ' ' ^ ; V >■{ j i' ''1 1 ii' ■' ‘ ' 

■ ’.N;k' m ^aimw 

MIth Dm«im,4857 Ate has |tiiv^ and laim W -^^oodeqiwra 

■ Vi O 'I , '-.-r , . I <( 1 ■'"I '*• '?• 1 





PAPERS 

TO THU 

P 0 ECHA.SI 1 Of EEMOUKT HORSES. 


MEMORANDUM. 


1 htt>c md R l(‘tter from Captun Bakor> lOdi ilimrE, dated, Coveatty, l$ti) 
September, ]8<57, and addressed to Lord Paamure, forwarded from tbo JEeat India 
House, by letter of '^he ISth October, 1857, to Colonel Apjfierley, at the Cape of Cood 
Itoi»c. * 

Captain Baker’s letter treats of the diflbrent tonrecs from which^ iiOvsos can be 
produced as remounts for the cavalry proceeding in hu^ miinbcrs to India. 

lie mentions the Capo of Good Hope os one sounko froin which they could be 
(obtained, and instances the remount of the 1 2th Lancers* in which recent he served 
m this colony. 

Captiun Baher’s letter strikes me as written by a man of eonsiderable in^UigCnoe 
and observation, and as haviHg a good knowledge of his subject-^ which he is 
eviduitlv fond. 

His observations on the Cape horses are very true, as <br ns his experiehoe enabled 
him to judge, and his remarks upon the remount of his remment, the i^lh Lanoora, on 
first artivm, are unfurtnuately too true ; but be was probably ignorant of the cause of 
liih then regiment having, jn the first instance, been so Itadly mounted, and which may 
have given him the impression that horses fit for cavalry and artillery«are not easily 
piocumhle at the Cape. 

I uill proceed to show why the 12tb Lancers were not, at first, properly mounted, 
and tliat, if pro|>er means are taken, abundaneeof very fine horses can be purchased 
cheap in the colony. 

T will briefiy relate what the annexed papers will show in detail. 

I had been engaged, along with other gentlemen, in 1846, in procuring 500 horses 
and mules for the transport of the army during the Kafir wav of tliat year ; and in 1851, 
when the horses of iho Cane Mounted Rifies became unserviceable from the ^ccts of 
the war of that year, Mr. Field and myself wew again renuestod, in conjunction with 
Colonel Ingilbv, of the Royal Artillery, to undertAe the duty of purohanng horse* as 
remounts fn the Cape f’urps. Our reports, as Retailed m the matgtn, and hereto April o.iui 
annexed, will explain die manner, in which wo proceeded to obtain tho horses, and our mIIm'iu! 
reasons for proceeding to the country to purelme direct fnnn the fkimers, instead of 
fwyiM a higher price to speeulaton in Cape Town, for, often, inferior animals 

TVben information was received by toe Governor, 8uiithT->be being com- 
mander of the forces also, and at the time in the field with tlio atmy,-^al the 13th 
Lancers might ba shortly expected for service in the colony, we were req^uested, by 
letter of the24to July, 185 l-<-copy annexed— to undertake the duty of ronumnting 
that raiment. 

Colonel IngUby wrote to tho Colonial Secreta^, on the 35th July, declining to act luiyn lui 
on the eomnusam to purdiase htnnes fbr the 13th Limoera, if they were to be obtidned 
in toe country, insteM of in Cape Town, whidi) he ooosiderod toe proper eootee to 


{rataue. 



lUI 


arrangi^nt * 

The 49iO hones seqiured fitr toe 13to Idmoen were ogrtoaned W jllda mRitwry 
board, and toe xelttltwas, aa statod by Oftotajla ^ letter to lioed Fasmore, 


toto a w bm KiMbMtt wmw oa^ 

Sir oMM by teller of toe Idm 

hmm im 4nm»a> jvnm touan 

mtodMto two btotMiitoMto ftw toe 19to 

yeware ettoae^oiidyfe^tieetodtoptii^^ todtodwgitotoddwt^ Aa|prri*.u 


Sttv mr u, itii 

n aadi^to 


4* 





le 

jtfilie IjZ A trttocem, I 

liquid 

T,- 7 r- fit and m fflWudi 

aimw7 fi^joiimbera of ^xoellmt <»Vj^ 

OnptaiQ Balser does justice to die good ^tuditfOB of the Cepe iuMwo, end'ireJl 
describe .Jm,reewg Bad ^tment 

Cib^; fieket etetea that> ajf^ter die diet rmount hoteeB 'w^ eoedeoaied, officers 
pmooedw ti^e Hantam district, and puroiieBed " youog aad lervioeeble borses, which 
answered adniirably.” The Hantam h<»re allucM to, is the ‘*li[ew' Hantao^** in the 
divisio& of Cojbsberg. “ The Hantam * is in the ffivirion ^ GlafwiUiam, to the north 
of Cape Toirni the “New Hantam*’ isontheiwrthiBiBtejmhotder of.ffi^ 
ym large, fine horsM mb roared th^ ;. and Captain Baiker jBemns to . We beoi well 
satmed with those hie lament received from that district , a 

But Captain Balmr anticipates a difficulty in sluppng. horses fiom that end of the 
colony, as ^re are ho ^od harbors to the east of Simon’s Bay. 

It is true that the harbors are open, and exposed to die south^t. But times end 
things are chai^g fast in this colony ; no greater proof need he given of diis thmi to 
mention the fimt that the itzeycero, a iWe man-of-war steamer, embarked 80 artillery 
horses, at Algim B|ay, a short time ago, for India ; and two days ago, that enormous 
steam transport the Hmahya, sail^ from this, to take on board at fest London horses 
dradnd from the Cape Corps,— I believe shout 240} and it is curious that the Governor 
should have already adopted the very plan anggested by Captain Baker. * 

The eastern msiriots are not, however, great horse-breeding countries,— they are 
better adapted for sheeps and the propensity of the E^s to steal horses in preference 
to ^eep, Invents the Wners near them keeping huge stodks of horses. In ColesWg 
divisimi, as already mentioned, fine horses ore reared. Horses, idso, are bred in large 
numbers .a$||i^ the Orange River, in the Free State. ' 

The ffistriot of Graaff-Bcinet is a horse country, but sheep are fast taking, their 


It is . in the western distriota of the colony that a large and annual supply could be 
most safely depended upon, if re,quireii by the Indian Government} and the resources 
of these districts have been well shown by the numbers which have been now bou^it by 
the Government to supply the sudden and pressing demand n^e by toe state of affairs 
in India. 

The Gov^or foresaw that Iprses would be required from the Cape, and im- 
meffiatoly commenced, quietly, to buy good homes, and had obtained^a large number of 
fine hones before toe oraer to purchase had been reemved, either from toe Indian or the 
Home Government. 

The offlow to whomythis duty was entrusted was toe fittest that could have been, 
obosen, , }Ir, Baynes is a good judge of a Cape honti,'a great fovorite with toe formers, 
and he knew where every good horse was to be found witoin lOO miles of Cape Town. 

The farmers broi^ht^many horses to him, when they would not have done so to a 
Strang^ ; and he commissionea persons, whom he could d^end upon, logo to the country 
and bring horses which would answer for toe service required. 

In tois manner he had procured two hundred and six good, smmd horses, fit for 
artillery and cavalry, before Colonel Goad arrived ^m Cidoutfo with toe i^r to 
purchase horses. , ^ 

Mr. Baynes continued to assist Colond Cfoad, m, nhtshpng a siif^y of horses tor 
hm to select fiom } and Mr, Baynee has in a idmilBr nwauer asosted Colonel Apparley 
since he arrived from Englamh 

K.W ..emy iM» horw. , result bMbhen, that, torouch toe meads ^opfod by toe Governor, every 
DecrmiKT 1(4, , forge nwnber-i’l believe eight hundred and seveu’^-wx oonesrtoas been purchawd m 

t and about Cape Towii witoto toree months. ' , * 

^ X confidentof state, tost these hm^ will be found.to be need and serviceable 
awmals,' , , ,, / . 

^ I sto sfiiqrrired that so many and suto good h<m^ have Ifoen piwmred in so shpn 
s he remembered .tout .idl toete wme proeured 

from toeffivis}^ n^ Cape fcwfi none., frbw “^SBe^ diatriefo, ^ as 

toe Hantam, rBdggeveid, or JE|toro*tl^ toO) sitor a lesi, totee 


Clan' 
years ^d, 


♦ Shwe’^li 




»t, and iim 





, . I j^biHt;' M eqtuti y faift’' hod liiii^^jiiiiiw , 

of iion^ ien th^’ Ibo Giom^e^V'^ptild odt taik^, o^ing iso ^ 

^ foii^ i^i^E ia 1^ 


HotiMM vuia^ iJxeiii be eeatohed fbr in the coimia^'^ ibpbffi<ieKi no^ employed. ' 

#6uldref^ die vaiK>]!t8 of ibe boarda of 

whieh'I bivb beeit el nieittber m 1851 ftbd'^i-Hlitid the boiBed’B letter of the !!8di 
July, 1851;«- ' ' ,, ' ' ' •’'''' ■■'■"'• 

' The sapoete wbieh bte atteaded Mr. Baynes’ anitegententa'inay appi^ at.varla^ 
with what I have stated in former reports. I am bii^^y to find that> to s^e Oxteht, 

, this is true, aOd that more and better horses have Wn brought to Cape. Towin for 
selection than in foxtner years, —bat still h has its Uteit; aftd itmust be rOmemberbil, 
the Government has had to My the profit of the pwr^ buying on speculation to sell to 
Government ; but even with this, the avera^. pnce, under the ctrcumststnoes, is 
not l^h. 

I think from the number, of horses uow purchased, and' from the papers annexed, 
it will be seen that the Gape can fhmish a large supply of good and cheap horses, aiUd, 
if a proper system were ^^ted, &om 1,000 to 2,000 liorses could, be drawn from the 
Cape annually, for the eavishry and artilleiy in India. , * 

Annexed will be found a report of Colonel i^chaxdson, commanding 7tii Dragoon rebiiuir »». ihi. 
Guards^ on the remount of his re^ment at the Cape. 

That report appears highly satisfactory as to the efficiency of the Cape horse. 

But so many officers of the Indian army have visited the Cape, Ihd the CaM , 
horse is so famed in India, that it is needless to say a word upon the qualities of the 
Cape horaea , ^ 

Captain Willderand Miyor Bower have both, at diffitrent times, sent horses timn 
the Cape for the Inffian Government ^ey knew well the peculiar qualities of the 
Cane horse ; their opinion and judgment may be i^Hed upon : and Colonel Goad and 
Colonel Adperley are at present purdiasing for the Government, and I have no doubt 
tiieir report will oe equaUyfovorablei _ • 

It has been proved that horseS, and good ones, can be obtained at the Cape, and I 
think I may say that it bos been provou in India that they are well adapts fcff the 
service. 


It has been stated hero last year, tiiat some of thia horses sent from this by Captain 
Winder marched tirom Suez to Cairo, and Itmded in the Crimea, with the 10th Hussars. 

Cap^n Baker will l^w if this is oorreotj — ^if so, these horses must have been fifteen 
or sixteen years old, at least. , 

The great question now is, both for»the interests of this colony andtef the Indian 
Government, can the Cape supply *a sufficient numW of horses annuany,-~und will , it 
be for the Interest of the Indian Govermnent to obtain tius supply ? 

I venture to Say that the Cape can fUmish the horses m an incretting number 
every year, and at a dinunished cost; and ibaf it will be tbe best interost of India to 
draw ™m tho Cape as large a number of horses as can be annually obtained. 

TWs matter will, pro&bly be decided by the sitceess of the present exportation 
from the Cape, and the report of the officers now employed in procuring thero horses, 
on tho capabilities of colony to furnish a suffieient number. 

I have just tetld otet Major Bowefs report bn the purchase by him, in 1849, **• 

of <me hunmnsd homes for the Madras anny ; thi^ report published by the Governor 
of tiie colony in the Chvemment of the ISlh Decern wr, 1849. 

' A copy of tids report is aimexed. ‘ ^ 

Mtjor Bower’s report i>' so good -mid true U'deteription, of tite.,.Cape' biteeding 
distiiots, of the' farmera, of the mode «t*Jwoc®dn^ rOMbmit horses, and or pe'horses 
thei^ives, timt X timuld hope if trill have the '^eatWedg^ it mbbt futtv dteeryes iu 
the of the important question .of a supply of bemm^., fbr the servioe of 

Indk' ■ ' ■' 

• -The ObvenpUent bf ' Iiiffia- have! 'oiflj? ' te } 

Colmiel Appsdi^i 'bompmte tins report with that 

materiiti dnmreuoe, tite Government maj^ uritS gr^ 1 

tiie 

Vifi 


airangemente to obt^ U bOnstaat 


Q^and 
Cl ‘teidif! therous no 
. .)''''l|a|h’lhci' tiecestery ' 


/jju'com 


Ions whkh may be, 






^^;h«iye: 
giiine^lli Mhort <?!»«. . 

ft ii^’fti)^.i»ftit.8ft<»^^ 

eri^ WiiM^wifottwa^y . ■ .; 

' -i^p^rl(^^ ift oo&juQictictt [WitiH vj^* itijjlftyj '^ottUd ^ft'ifiim<'yv,>yiii$wv.«>w 

beot iiiode to;pKice«df iq orS«r to seoiu^ ft,«^y d* i^Jbbkw^ iWs| i^ .CipA ! Pm» 
details xft»y be safely . iell to ^etn, if %me««tm9>ii» tipoiibyjhil^e^eai ^ . ;. 

The Cape ni«y be r^rded as ibe ewtnecling ^int between Biifb^tdiim Ini^ 
and the |)rei!«int the taming of the tide in the i^n of India. If, in twi crisis, pn^r 
advBiitageS .are taken of the position of the Cape, as a depdt for troopSf.as a sou'roe from 
which to draw horses, and other 8U]^ies, India may be Tftsriy benefited, and nmv be 
indejlendent of other and foreign eastern countries to remount her cavalry and artillery, 
as well as calling out the resources of this colony, to the advanti^ of both countries 
and'govetnments. 

WM,HQPE. 

Ca]K5 Town, 4tb December, 1857. 


Tliwa form Aupendin A 
i0('apt.(iitirH lettttr, tvilh 
Jiia i«>tn thtwwt, 


Shortly after the former papers relating to the supply of horses from the Cape for 
India were printed, additional ones were revived from the Indian House upon the same 
* subject, and which had been printed by the Government at Madras. 

His Excellency the Governor has directed these additional papers to be reprinted 
in connectimi with the former ones, as throwiim more information upon a snipectof sndi 
importance td the colony, and of such vitid interest to the efficiency of the army 
servi^ in India. 

The papers which follow, result from a letter addressed by C^ Gall, of the 
Madras Cai airy, to the Adjutant-Gefieral of tliat Presidency. 

When Capt. Gall was at the Cape, a few years a^, be procured from Mr. Field 
all the reports, &c., of former boards m tiie purchase m remount horses. 

Appendix B is now reprinted etltire. 

The remarks of the Commandei>ia Chief at Madras on Capt ^Il’s letter, together 
with the reports of several high authorities, to whom it had been referred, f ill be found 
annexed, and cannot but be considered as very valuable, as showing the niigh opinion 
entertained of the Cape horse, But these officers and the Government of Hmras have 
been deterred from procuring horses from the Cape, jwrtly from the high price and small 
number of those obtained by contract (as shown in Appendix B), and partly from so 
maiw of those purchased at a fair price by Col. Bower having been condemned by a board 
in India; and the Government had come to the ooncinsion that the Cape horses, 
however desirable, would only be taken if parties produced them for inspection at 
Madras, at their own risk and cost. 

This amounts to a prohibition against Cape horses for the army, tdihough they are 
acknowledged to be the best that can be obtaim^ in India. 

I- will ndt enter into the controversy which 'has gone on in India, regarding the 
rejection of Col. Bower’s horses; but I will refer to paragraph 14 of Capt. Gall’s totter 
and the approval by the Commaude]>in>Chief of the course therein recommended; and 
if adopted in future, I will venture to say that few, if any, Cape horses wdl selected 
will be found unfit for service, whatevw may have been tne appearance’of their ^ks. 

A Cape horse is a peculiar animal; he is not tdways formed according to rule; his 
pints of excellence are not always those laid down in books; he must not Ulwaj|i be 
judged of with too nice a professional eye. If be has the stren^h and shape required, 
and action, and ffoes sound, a few slight eyesores in his formation should not be regarded 
as suffiment to condemn or eject him; becanae, if put to his work, He will be found to 
do it as well os the most perfect model of a horse, and generally better. 

The proof is that no fanner actually knows what>«spavin, a ^lint,oracttrbareor 
mean. Tney arc not known by the fomers to exist; ana yet horses with all these will 
be found doing the work of the country. 

But, of course, in purcharing horses for the army, it Ji n^sary to examine such 
horses .^ffi .ew«r~that isall,*~‘butthey sitoffid jtot bueause they 

allow toe blemishes or malformations. ' ’ ’ ' , ' : 

A letter from CoL Bower umm this poihti yhlm tits pulled in tile Cahutta 






fiffttcti^ fa^ >t fifr iJie'iieiiKma*’*^'’^^ 7t^’''fegc>pia''''0«^ 'Via 

v^y di^iaint ife^pilif, t;>''-y_ , '* „ ■ ' vi',^ 

' G«^."lib .iiiia^i'®<*!3^^ tiiai horse ho hlmaetf'A^iiiitSiod' 

in e<3!iinii&^,, itm! tb ;h)fe imrc^i^d fcy tte oontarnonw W jdli© i»ic« he cotild oh^ajhi iheni 
for j and far 04^ bad all tilie ^tractor was to rOceiWi^© same fixed price firom Qc^em- 
ment, taleiiw Ms ehanoe if this covered his adsiial oiifi^yifor the pttnjbase of the horses 
select %CspilelM:aTch8nt' , ' ' * : . ' ; ' 

OfibOr liiethod which was pursued wifh re^^ to remounts and transport in tlie 
colony, viz., nurchasin^ direct from the breeders s^ ' owners in the country, at the 
lowest obtaihable urice m each case, procured good and cheap horses ; hut it takes lime 
to search out the horses from house to house, as it has been shown, that fitnners would 
not ^ring horses on the chance of rejection. Nor was therj^ any inducement to do so, 
barely to obtain the market value of the horse. But' this s^i^stem is the cheapest, and 

E 'ves most wtlsfaction to the fanner, and will answer for a moderate demaml without 
nit as to tiipe. 

But 1 must admit that neither of these two courses would have furnished the very 
large niunber of horses which have been proctired in tiie last six months by the present 
remount agents. 

These ofi&cers pursued a dififerent method. The demand from India was most 
urgent; tiiey wisely considered that to supply the horses quickly was of more 
cM>nBcquence than to try how cheaply horses could be bought. They therefore gave fair 
and liberal prices for all horse* fit for the present emergent service ; and the result has 
been must successful, — ^far more so than 1 Im antimpated. : . . 

Those prices have induced several persons with capital and judgment to select the 
kind of horse required to enter largely into this new trade of supplying horses for the 
remounts to India ; and their exertions and energies have reached far into interior, 
from whence large numbers of horses are now pouring down. * 

Those persons bring forward for inspection, batches of from twenty to one hundred 
horses at a time ; and the few that may not suit are easily disposed of privately, as the 
immediato neighborhood of Cape Town has beeh so gleanea of horses. The same 
persons return again to the country, where they find more horses ready for thetu. 

By this means the supply is kept up witinnit the trouble, eaqtense, lUid loss of time 
to the remount agents of going themselves to the farmers. And this system suits the 
fanner also, for he sells at home without any risk or loss of time, as he would have botli 
if he himself brought his horses for inspection. 

Of course the horses con be bought in the country, at a less average sum than thqy 
arc sold to Guvenunent for, and the profit indfices persons to embark in the speculation: 
and thus the supply is kept up. • . 

The remount agents have, iafact* made a contract, which has succeeded most 
wonderfully; but the contract is made witii the publia It is this: every horse you 
bring us which we pass, we will jpvo you e fair price for. 

^o other method would have procured so nmny and sttch good horses in so short a 
time ; but great credit is due for the fair and liberal oohduct of these officers, and for 
their exfertions for the interests of the service, 

Theto is another* element, however, which has entered largely into the success of 


this undertaking to su],. 
far greater axnount.of ir^lli 


number df horses in a short time ; and that is, the 
, . jence and enteri>rise now than in former years among the 
inh^itants. They are mtue aUve now to their own interests, — or ratlicr, they more, 
quickly see how they will be best promoted., — and take .advantages of opportiiniti^ like 
the present to enter into a profitable speculation. 

.Annexed will be founa. two returns,‘-r-pno shoivi*^ fibe number of .horses exported 
by private persons ip 18fi7, viz., 646, auA other the number of horse* shaped and 
ready to ifii^..for servioo in lndiiw .Qu fhe. fiOfh of !£^ebraary no less than. ISSS horses 
luul been sent to India, and ^ps t)tere in I'able Bay prepanug for 980 mote ; and this 
in the short space of six months. 

Great credit is oertaittly due to all person* oouceniedi for their .ex^rtiotn and admitv 
able anangemeiits; and. there is uovr no doubt that the. Ca^ cm supply fiOOO horses 
yearly, a* nutnerly j^ted, and when the pressure of lyinr ceaii||V|^^wa|^ 

Although tixe nresent price, under the. mmumstaneeji, Is not htgh;,':edinipareid with the 
price paid id In^a, in ,thne peace, for homes, fi^. e&yalry and artilkiry, . these horses 
from the Cape win W landed for alg>ut the same. . ; 

From the great sooces* which ha* attended the wesent sudd^ and most preesing 
dmnand upon the colony for horse*, it is to H hoped that the question is for ever settled 



tHe dbs^pbon of iboxtris wf^faloli «fi IndSsiittttliO,*® 0fi(iiw3®iTOg‘ io 

^ StoS hopeif d(K>^ tbftfe tho €|^«pimeiiti> ot^ Ib^ B ad 

> remount Oj^oy at fhe Ca|>i^?k«^ring iJie agent ^ n^o liiM»«p^M^ m 
wtantiftf he moat advaatageoua, jit |(^'bi^ chaa^, witbwtjanojag nmi 

to one pveecribed ooune. ' ' ' ' . v .a j j' »* 

' 'If g n< 4 » an agency jia eataWiBhed, iSie ;fiu!inen adB,tece©d np.to tne oefnaodi f®® 
deacrintion of horae jreqtdred ; and the for the an^ OOud be in a great meaaure, 

kept np without the riak of being diaturbca % witf ' 

It ia to be antSdpated, also, that the breedera ip the ooltmy wdl exert theiwvea to 
aupply the dbnand, and to enable the odony to ftilfil the exp^tiona thua held j)ut w 
a that ahonld gi'vo no eaoae of regret to the Ooverument^ror havw^ looked to 

the colony to aupply the wanta of her army in India. 


WJUL HOPE. 


Februaiy 24, 1868. 
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oervice. 


2!. fe6ii»oi‘’tQ''ismiJj6dyV'^^ bf ■my' 'Ixperieboe,^. bi' I ) feiSij^'f'^jBport 


Owing to ;(if ilio 

aMe'wlity M8''Wtt''Utiiftyo!(lbiibiy incttiiT^ ib''ob^:eliilt^^ 'to 

inencod air^tly I zeoeived yo^z Stt|ggesUd;^T ^ds demy.^hu^b^|(>in^^ my 

pftrt/beoa^^'ii^dvgb't^e'opk1c^.l;^r9^ iwyiatwit 

mied, still I felt they would whiat bblm . ytt|iKirted 

firom ^e r^rda of the Colonial Coyei^mib^ ii,a4|, v^tihd 0{)lp^liie;' <>f 

roddcniin dbe colbity, who have ba^ e3!|iiei^iBii^^ bi;%!tiil^ ^ 


rnddcniin d|ie colbity, who have ba^ e:z|iiei^iBi«i^^ bi;%!tiil^ ^ 

'3.' 3b j^lvate lutei^tirile 'X"haye - been - w. wtubhte;'''as to 'obtbm'' 

T. B. BayW, Esq.f^rmeriy' of the !Ben^«d CiVil, who. faiiaTi^^^<ima 


5 fl^yEi iXi^ y ;■¥ l* O t V/tM:>>3'a v\ liyrwB iH r >> 1 ( t'? r f im' 



to whose jad^eut rntd^ehergy the oblbtii' W |i(debied He 

«x})iesaes a Hvely mterest lu^e mattery Xs^U and tbe'^CfB^: His 

Idgh chwaoter would edt tbbei ebsorb both;ob!^m(^'; but 

1 niay be aUbired to sat ^at the fhjOt of bis »e leb& ^ ^ inW" 


atbi<^ .’ta rtbose'.ofb' bf^edor 


mwely Beeldb|i a mwlmt eto<^ Qb tbii hciid Hr« Bi^ wmesy bt a lotter 

lately -receivei^ '; **' Personeily^' to ' tne any ''Isapet^o ^y%' .ta^-bpsee'^l^reb^^g m . thm'edouy 
wooMrow ooibe too late» ^r I baV.e a^d tbf a iimmmMbf my 

mares.'’''', " '' ^ " ,' /V- ' _ ’ ’ ■,■"■■;. ' ’. ■ '. ■ — ' 

4. As re|i;arde pubUo dooumenbt, die C^biti^!^yeinaitte>rt' hw ja^net.H^iaSy fur> 
nisbed me with pa|^ detoi^n^ tli^r tfcode xfH prjticee^^*^!^ the ^puijehaB^ of hOsraes oii 
aeeoiiRt of Her M^et^’s C!ava%} aa^^. f^; .d^ ' East time8> 

over tt'ceutbe bfyeia^,' , :'-i'{'‘', '. ,' ' 

.b#n 'i^t»^by 

' lis''' txy '^lEeJs^. '.^biibl^ow!. '^^^niiog ^ese 


iv -receiveil^ '; **' Personally^' to ' tne any 'Irapet^o ,ta^'hpe«e'^%reb£^g m . thm'edouy 

eiMrow oohie too htte^ A>r I baV.e stdd tbf a my 


eSt in the subject) leads to then! a strob^yfoibe thah.w 
mwcly aeeliwk a marlmt fW his Stodiii. Ob tbii bcim; hlr« 


. 'irti^ '"li«>' ' fen.V<^lfn)y as. hs'" Uiy 


jourbeya. a’MNited tW:,iairee w 




sib«llw"'^st^db- .'of Hutch 






the course 







Diitricti inoim m iht 
Wtim tnd thft Cold 
" VokktfvoM.^' 


impo| 

VM« «>• »»jwt •KW. I 
aietaXMB, mMkrt C, •Sr + 
ApiwMUx A. I 


exoeptjbh could 1)6 takea; the result is, • frtatetMr^ 

SSy STcS be uuited with so nmch Mood; end a br^ fit 4 finest 

bee become ostobHAed, fioiii tthich few reraotmte wquld need te 1» »J<»ted. 
^aSTmet with several smatt fem^, who imnuelty rew » ^ 
nearlTall from MnonMt a number of ondmary itoares, can point wt two or three Well- 
bred ones. Other dSteicts to the northwari where numbers of exoMlent horses arc 

tSw^ccS? wjough grouiid avaibble for the pasturage of a grei^ number 
of hoL^ we3eve?S?ffi Ibdk On my se&g the farmers what nnmber 
ScTwMdSmuiOly turn cult they ususBy itmhed by Ae question, how ^ywovdd 
vS. S I was assured on all sides thht tfiey would reqn^ but a short time to 
Lnidi us with anu detcription of horse, and to oi^iUmount In the mea^e, it was 
cenerally estimated that five hundred ^rst-rate resw^ts, fitior a mmpato, could be 
fSSdurihg the first year. Mr. Bayley thinks that d^le that numbmr rai^ 
oSSatS and an concur in the belief that very spe^y the numberewouH only 
be reeSctedWibe demM(d, and unammously ^pre»trf the employment of ^dlemen 
VnlrciM tw™ ^eV ^ only tot tip ’profitei nAd got ti6 ft bad iwittio* The fapere 
»r‘‘V lie Mfleiiii Mwltfm Siaaielrt., we wffl & <w bert te net 

every wnOTBwy * ^ ^ ^ 

wrSj^fj^^^dW^ > ^ ceaaW to ^ a etftjject of regret to 

^eSl^S iwep^a 












'5*: l£u lii^' uj^iwi'-ta 
'" mi laio^’ tci 



ebMirrigil^i rt^Ung . m pu^chMed, wl 

t9eiftT«^g'|Miiid'’d^«r expeii^ ' ' ’; ..v; ' ^ 

. > ; Heavy 'Dngoo^) Oiyif^'ie 

of ifae Ooctoinee M^or Hope 

toetebeyjs of C(»v|iid 4 )» have faeeii aaijM^ed ; a&ip Goli^ toffSby, R,A.» Ocmhiaa^^)^ in 

Oaoe aiiui Catya^ersvthe^ ^o fimned 0 Ib^ird,. 

and darnl i^ eome of t^e mombera to piMbeira on a of bnjrbhase, whUet o^ens 

renudned to ett^edite the eUpment to the norths potla^ of we oetadinients of hctfew 
flfint ootm bgc thdiv cdlhiagaes to Ca^ Town. ! Tlu» hmSkJide &aye1ing i^xpehset of t^<;e 
offiioiuv wei*ej^d by <jK>v«ainienti mi n&t/»m mare, ' 

. 'Hie bUat Indht Comjpany, op the ofhet: hjia|d«.yreee nuppUed \tj eontraei, at a 
high fixed rata; and although a board of Indou& offioeana .who happen^ to bh tefttdent at 
the Cape, on apooupt of iheir health, wae fomed, p/bir the contract had heea tq^^dy 
ndth powers to r^eot such anihuds as were comdderM.pnfit for imlitary puipbsis^ which 
powers were used so. well diat the lot they allowed to be shipped were re^rted excellent 
at Bombay, by the Hussars, tp whom they were furnishedr— etiU the fsesr t^ch 

the tdtead^ ratted contract »re 0 «atod. eoatrcdJl was found, on the addition of fic^ht, to 
have risen so l^h that the Court of Directors prohibited iiirther imMrtatiou. It Is tine 
that, on another occasion, an offioor of the Madras Army, LieutTColmilsl (then Major) 
Bower, of tite 52nd Be^oient Native Infantry, was empowered to purchase, on acoounit 
of the Madras Cavalry ; but bis very zealous efRirts ended in a oom^eto fidlure. 
greater portion of these horses were un&vorably reported on by committees in this 
country, and speedily cast. 

Much was said and written at the time, to ^e that it was unfair not to have 
given them a much longer }>robation, &«., &c. ; hut it is unnecessary for me to reopen 
that subject further than to say I am clearly of o|nnion that Major Bower’s modm opcrandi 
was correct. He did light to itrooeed in pemon to the districts where horses were to be 
procured, rejecting the aid oi contractors or brokers, and Cape Town stable-keepers. 
Moreover, from whatever cause the horses selected by hup may have been considered 
unfit by others,, it does not in any manner or degree weaken the value of the fact so often 

E roved (and recorded in the aooumpanying papers) that the Cape colony easily snppUes 
Ones which have been triad and approved of for Her Majesty’s Light' and Heavy 
Dragoons (11th Hussars, 12th Lancers, and 7th Dragoon Guards), whUst the breeders 
diemselves assure us they can multiply the numbers of these jir;id~raU emmlty horses, 
according to demand, and at a price (on a proper systiEHn being pursued) not exceeding 
that given for the mixed bre^ of 1 q^ or short, murrow or broad animals,-— Arabs, 
Persians, Heiattee, wad country-bred, wjm wluob we a^e fiiin to be content. 

10. Permit me to ask attehrion to ^e annexed series of reports and correspondence, 
tending, 1 humbly submit, to confirm the vieWa 1 have ventured to entert^, and of , 
whidi it will, pmhapt, be convenieiit here to make a resumd, as follows : — ^ 

1st. That the Cape colony is able to furnish an unlimlt^ supply of*horses, fit for 
all militarj^nrposes. 

2nd. !niat whilst the hiwsce will be procurable at a price not exceeding that given 
for our present remo^ts,a grmit eooamy will be effeotca firom their being equal toctem 
or cany heavier wri|^ts, wnh an activity second only to that of ver^ sefsoT English horses. 

3rd. That all fthe evidence we have only warrants a convicrion that the derisive 
experimriit, founded, on better knowledge, ren^iis yet io be made, as shown by our 
pflrt^ meem, when ** exo^eat*’ Horses weresup^ed to the Hussars ^ Bfombay, but at 
smexcirbitaat price; oadby. our parribfjlb^urs at Madras, where die pri<^ was moderate, 
Kttt tliA iiGfMd were C0)ijd6QiDy6d« 

40St the i^en^rim^ of contmetor»> -hrok^ and siabMet^ must be 


. li. accen^Miying rcqMito (annexed At ^e Mbl^cs of the 

aul^eot;; . la.thiiJhcq^.m tretpiasi a g ■■lees '‘tffiien #b - H is Exorifemiy the Com- 
ama^’intC^^ ; to,. ,8av»' the. . tooiptbje';' ‘ " 

e|pzisiiivto^^ .to' eoriltotd.dfto^in^^ ^ 

f n;ae®^totoi.Wppeawk>>, A ■' 'veitofel 
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Viii<' KciMUt of Meeisis, 
f'irlii and llopt, dated 
lOih Ijr'cemhcir. Ap])cn- 
<ii.\ A. 

Vidt' leltcr, datud l.m 
18M, «tid tlio 
Jtepnri of MfMxrjs, l^leld 
and January, 

I •'..'>2 Avi^iirtix A, 


^idi' li.*tW N'.i. )0(1 Aj)” 
pendix Jti hoT-<f‘.H fur- 
niOiHlbyMi Muh' 


No. Apponriix 
li , liorach 'Rijnhcd by 
Co! Havi'lo 


l.'lli .840, ip Aj)- 

jH'iuhx tc 


l!ji. The aathorides. the Gapiefi oi^ receipt of a ^to;Mr.,;01ad8^&e, 

i^uizing horses to he pwl^ed oQ,k!eoiaint of the East Ih^ia €o(h;^y> ^t ,&6 dme in 
giwng a ooitokct to oiae Mr. Muter, a saddler, of Cape ToV^ TV mee ,(rf each 
stallion was jSxed at £i5, and of each gelding at £30;— alter Which, Maifor Madketnde 
of the Bengal Cavalry, Captain Brown of the Bengal Iidantry, afid" Capwn WUlder of 
the Madras Cavalry, were invited to form themselves into a oommittee, and, to, reject 
such animals as, in tlieir opinion, might he unfit. These officers, learjeiag that the 
contractor was making unreftsonable profits, remonstrated on the diffieplty of thmr 
position, as it appeorea to them that the effect of their labors would be to transfer the 
responsibility or a needless loss to the Company, arising from too high a fixed charge, 
from the contractor to themselves. Mr. Baylcy, in a letter dated Ist August, 18W, 
writes as follows, regarding the same purchase': — “ I was invited by His Excellency the 
Governor to be on the comuiitioe ; but directly I found tliat an arbitrary price was 
fi:xcd on the horses, with which (lie committee hail nothing to do, I declinerl taking 
any share in such a proceerliiig. 1 wrote to the Secrctwy to Government, and told 
him my» reasons very pRiiuly, which were, that a price unnecessarily high had been 
placed n|x>n the hoi^es, and that it was clctrimeutal to tlio colony, as hkely'; to prevent 
niture orders, and also uqftur to the East India Company, who were compelled to pay 
more tlmn the market value. 1 showed that the profits of the aflair would be entirely 
Mr. Mutcris, and that the twloiiy would get a bad name.” 

On tlie receipt of the rcmonstraiioo made by the committee, the late Mr, Montagu, 
►Secretary to Government, was directed to make a reply, and, coming from liis pen, it 
could not be otherwise than effective. But it has long been acknowledged at the (kipe 
that the contriu-t was au error, and the g»moral instructions contained in Mr. Gladstone’s 
letter to pViMjurc hovsea, in the some mode as was employed in the wonufivy of the 1th 
Dray(u)n Qmrds, could liardly be construed into an vdmlute order, ullowiiig no latitude 
to the hmal government', and it was unfbrtimatc to have dwelt so strongly, in tlie reply, 
on the supposed high price of horses, a belief which it suited the contractor to encourage. 
But it soon became known that horses were being purchased at (hat time for the troops 
on the frontier at an average of £20 per horse. It is important to observe that the 
Kafir war never materially raised the price of horwis; for we learn by a hdter from Sir 
Harry Smith, that on his scn'llng an urgent request for horScs fit for imw'diate service, 
and cajiable'of carrying his dragoons (12tli J.iancers), weighing in marching order 
eighteen stone, the 'remount was furnished within three months, at an average cost of 
£23; and inclusive of an extra £5 for subsistence aud other contingent expenses, £21 
jHT head on arrival at heaxl-gmrtcrs, * But the |iriocpaid to Mr. Mater, esrlimve of other 
expenses, was, for geldings £30 and etallionH £3.5, iu juhlitlon to which the freight would 
seem to have boon ve»y nigh, for the horses aapraged, on lauding at liomhay, rupees 6.5(t. 
Yet the price paid on a former occasion, viz., rupees .585, elicited remonstrance from the 
Cape breedera, aud verified their jirodiction that the Indian Govennnent would abairdon 
the market, although only 10 rupees more than the average maximum allowed at 
Bombay, as stated in the letter noted in the margin. Wliat a faHacy then to imagine 
wc escape freigh't by buying Persian Gulf horses from the native dealers — they make m 
pay handsomely \ and as to Hic Ca]>e horse enduring' climate, we need search no furthor 
for pr(K)f than this very letter, Uie evidenw, being singoiariy strong, coming, as it does, 
from the military board at Bombay, who counseled no reform in this respeci Wo Icani 
that, out of the 4.4 Capo horses purchased by the late Colonel Havelock, and distributed 
amongst the ‘Dragoons, Horse Artillery, and Cavalry in the Bombay Presidency, no 
fewer than 37 were actually present in the ranks, after having done eleven years' service ; 
and in tliat Presidency, as in Mndras, horses stand exposed to all weatlier throughout the 
year. None of these aninuils could have been less than 15 years old; some, jirobably, a 
cou])le of years older. Tliis needs no comment; but 1 inay add tliat 1 constantly heard 
those who had witnessed it, .sjicak witli admiration of the manner in .which the Uragoon 
horses hiwl stood their work during the late General Calheart’s campaign in the enow- 
covered Amatolas. And Mr. Bayley writes, under tlatc August 1,, 185.5 : — “ In my last 
letter from England, I am told that the few Capeliorses left in the 10th Hussars, reached 
the Crimea iu better condition than any others iu the regiment, and were maeh praised.” 

13. Allusion is made, in tlie report from the military, to th^ circumstance of 
the subject having been submitted for the opinion, of the then remount agent at 
Bombay, Captain Thornhill, of my own regiment. I have never seen Uie retdy, but in a 
letter to mvaiUh'ess, dated 3rd ftecember, 1854, his qpHUon is given mine follow'ing 
terms “ 1 know the value that has always been Ifla^ pa Cape horses in this country 
by those who have had opportunities of forming an bpjBion, aha I shouM. of course, „he 
too glad to get tliera. It the breeders are aukipus to Cuter this inarke^ uiey must send 
their horses to Miwlras, and they must place thwselyee iri my nanda; it will be 

absolutely necessary for them to stmd their horses to me,” . This #ucars to be quite b 
accordan^, with the opinion of the imlitaiy bmird, and whfol^, no JPembt, .Miuenced 
Couit of Dircotors when sending out their instmcUoiis to put on W to ^ purdbase of 
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Calico bdt r httnibljf doQiielve (ibai tha qtioatSoii ought Uot to he allowed to turu 
oa th^oiMobe of way offloeiw, merely because thoir appointmeats niay raahe ‘them, for 
^ time being, the regular clMumel of communication, whether as members of a 
milifcary board or fttpermteadoats-of studs; but let me not be misunderstc^ and 
supposed to detiact from the vidue of individual opibious. I only mean to say that their 
value depends more on positive knowledge and experience, than on accidental position; 
therefore, I rejoice that Captain ThoruHll admits «// w/«Tw«ce t9 be kfamr of the Cape 
horse f althou^i he leans to the very iiard condition imjioscd on the* fermers of bringing 
their horses to Madras,— >a stipulation which they, for reasons given elsewhere, Inive 
deelined, choosing, rather than accepting it, to lose the market It is iinporiant, in all 
armies, to have the lifest horses procurable, doubly so in large armies; and it is only the 
belief that our cavalry is not so well mounted as it might bo for the sum expended, 
which induces, me to come forward. If I speak too boldly, relying on some years’ 
experience as a cavalry ofilccr, I ask indulgence, coni||bus that I liave at least spared 
no pains to arrive at the truth. * ’ . 

14. A judicious experiment carried out fully and fairly, can alone settle the point. 
There is, first of all, to be determined, the price which the Government will give; if that 
is found to be unequal to meet expenses, the schomc ftiils to the ground ; but if the 
horses can be landed for the sum allowed, we have only to avoid haste, the error still 
thought by so many to Imvc been committed in examining the horses seat by Major 
Bower to Madras, whilst hardly rcc.overed from a sea voyage, and a march to Bangalore. 
■I would projwsc tliat certain regiments should have not less than 25 horses each ; and 
iastc-ad of calling for a report at the end of the first year *aftcr their arrival, let it be 
called for at the end of one year from the date of tlie horses being dismissed drill by the 
liding-inastor. By that time, they will have completed one year’s aetiial duty in the 
ranks, being confirmed good or biul cavalry horses ; besides, if cx.n)nued immediately 
alter a course of daily drill, their condition might contrast unfavorably with that of the 
rest of the regiment oidy out occasionally. 

15. After seeking mlbnnation from all quarters, comparing and giving It the most 
cnrcful eonsulcvation in my power, 1 liave come to the conclusion that very superior 
horses, fit for the Horse Artjllcry and Dragoims, would be landed at any of the Indian 
ports I’or from 400 to 430 rupees. They would average at the Caj*e, inclusive of all 
expenses for bringing down country, &c., £28 each, and from .ifc’12 to <£lo for freight, 
feed, and attendance to India; and this would be the nmximma in tlie first year. 
Afterwards, I am of opinion, the price would doecend, and range between 38.5 and 
115 rupees, because, at present, private individuals, who have only occasion to ship two 
or three horses, are able to do so from i!l5to £20 on ships, |;he agents of which are 
never very anxious to make room for a small number only ; ami it was explained to me 
that the case would be dill’erent if owners could only see a pwwpcci of p'lymg their vf&y 
out to India, whence a valuable cargoes alway-s proenrable. Ships which come to the 
Cape are cither regular traders, in the employ of Cape merchauls, having the return ' 
cargoes ready, waiting their arrival, or ships bonud to India and the eastwanl, wliich only 
put in for water, or to land passengers, and at present tim latter alone have room to carry 
a few horses at hif/h charges. If, tlierefore, the plan is adof>ted of buying horses at the 
Hcaaon favorable to ships bound to [a*dia, any owner would gladly take coals to the Cape, 
or horses to India, not tliat the coals or horses would pay all his expenses, but they 
would pay his touy out to Inilhf whence a cargo of sugar, ojnmn, or indigo, is always 
procurable and remunenative. It woufd only be required, on hearing of the arrival of 
the ship in Table Bay or Simon’s Bay, to onier the march of the young howes from the 
farms, during which tipie tlie shij) would have disohaiged cargo, and fitted up the stalls 
for horses ; and in this way the least possible delay, and, as a consequence, much less 
expense, would be incurroA 

16. I beg to citll jiarticuloj* attention to the reiwrfc of Lieub-Colonel Bichardson, 
commanding 7th Dragoon Guards, to tiie Quartermaster-General at Capo Town, 
Stronger evidence in favor of Cajic horjics, free from any shaxlow of snspicion, could not 
be atlduced : it contains all the proof that could be required of their fitness for imlitary 
purjmes. We have seen how vroll pleased the Lancers and Hussars, averaging, in 
marching order, 18 stone, were with their performances. We now find them in excellent 
condition, carrying Dragoon Gmi^s, averaging over 19 stone, tcifh « speed quite equal to 
the regulated pace of movements and evolutions. Colonel Eichardson says ; — I consider 
the 7th Dragoon Gwrds to be mounted averagely well with the cavalry at home.” It 
is only in site and power that ho thinks the Cape horse atedl inferior fri the Ust English 
tro(g>cr s and this must be the cose as long as Yorkitiiire produtga^^ the largest cavalry 
horses ini tiie world. What, if possible, enhmaees the we’^ht of such!teitinioay is, that 
Colonel Biohardson avoids exaggeration, and hazards no conjectures where he lacks 
experience; but with regard to power of eudnrance of labm*, or of climate, it is grati- 
fymg to know that Colonct Havelock’s horses, still in the ranks, after cloven ymrs’ 
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semoe, showed how they could ststad tins climate, whilst iMk hitagne or priyation, in 
sununer or winter (and, of 6ie two, it is hard to say wHoh was ^ most trying in 
Kafirland), could cause i^neral Cathcarfs horses to succumb. ' , 

17,. la advocating the introductioQ of Cape horses, I am not denying the world* 
wide reputatioa of the Arab ; and if aU our cavalry could be. moontra on horses of this 
breed, or on good Persians, or if m could get m mang m we wanted of tknr best and 
ftrongMt, not less than 14*^2 or *3 in height,—*br(»d and muscular in propordon, though 
we might patriodcally wish to favor a poor colony of the empire, at leut as much as 
Syria or Khorasaa, still we should not have a word to say apinst the military fitness of 
these noble breeds ; but wc can neither get enough of them, nor any ol a mpemr 
<fe«Tipfeo», except at prices varying. frc«n one hundred to one hundred and fifty rupees 
more than we should give for W; finest Cape Imse. At this moment (owii% to the war), 
Bombay chows a falling off of two^thirds iu the usual supply. I will not, however, 
avail myself of* this somewhat tempting argument, but use only such as arc applicable 
to ordinary times. Our system is to draw up into one line, so to speak, the whole of 
the remounts bought from native dealers ; then to subdivide them into four parts,-— on 
the rifijht stand the Horse Artillery, next come Dragoons, then hfative Cavalry ; and on 
** dcgreSs” (I wi|h I could add beautifully less), stand a mulish lot, 

t >Kn urn u I i<.rin«, batteries. It is by throwing in these last that the d«»ler makes 1^ bargtun 

a good one ; and even a fifth portion, consisting of the best^looking animals, is selected 
(jShV » uo"reiii«wK wholc, as officcrs’ chargers. It would be no small gmn to break through this 

pwk thfir remount prepostcrouB systcm, for which we liave been devising remedies so many years, at an 
enomous expense both in Bengal and Madras, vainly hoping, at the latter Presidency, 
that wc had found one by infusing Arab blood into gaunt ungainly Mysore and Deccan 
mares. By introducing Cape horses, such as liave satisfied Her Majesty’s Dragoon 
Guards, you at. once set the remount agents free to supply tl»e native cav.alry and horse 
batteries with the only Arabs and Persians worth taking ; or, if the Horse Artillery and 
Dragoons, retaining the right of choice, give the preference to Arab fire and beanty, 
then let the light cavalry and horse battenes take the Cape horses, .In this way, inferior 
wAy Arabs need never be purchased for your best mounted corps ; but they woulJ not be lost 
you, as they would soon find their way into the mmierous Irregulars, to whom a 
market would be opened, from which they are now nearly excluded. 

Lot the Cape horse be introduced (and it is my conscientious belief that if the 
experiment be fairly tried, it must succeed) ; you may then boast of a cavalry in this 
portion of tlio Queen’s dominions, not only “ averagely well mounted with the cavalry 
at homo,” but as superior in horses, as we confessedly are in equipments, to any army 
that could possibly be buouglit against us through adjacent countries. 

1 beg, in conclusion, again respectfully to ask that this earnest belief on my part, 
and derire to benefit die service, may be aocejpted as an excuse for having ventured to 
intrude at such length on the time of* my supenors. 

' I have, &c., 

(Signed) G. L. H. GALL, Captain, 

5th Kegiment Madras Light Cavalry. 

Kamptee (Nagpore), Sist Jjrauary, 1856* 


In appending tliis memorandum, I take the opportunity of expressing rm obligation 
to the wnter, Mr. Field, now Collector of Customs ; and, previous to the Constitution, 
a member of Council, who kindly interested himself, at the request of Mr. Bayley, and 
obtamed permission to place at my disposal the annexed documents. 

MEMORANDUM. 

With regard to horses purchased in this colony for Her Miyesfy’s troops, I shall 
confine myseu to those purcliased by the severid Boards appointed by Governors Sir 
P. Maitiand and Sir H. Smith, of which 1 was the Chairman. 

In order to furnish, with greater accuracy, a statement of the mode of proceeding 
adopted, and of the results, I annex hereto copies of the Board’s reports to Government, 
and the approval of the same, viz : — 

Reports.— 7th October, 1846,of the purchase (besides mules and wagons) of 173 horses. 

„ . 17th April, 1851, of the purohase 203 „ 

„ 11th July, 1851, of the purchase of 100 „ 

„ —th January, 1852, of the purchase of.......... ..... 228 „ 

12th May, 1852, of the purdbase of * 100 „ 

Tofid, 804 





It is to bo obsOffed iJuit tiie lidvees purchased (ocnaposod of stallions and goldxn^) 
^^ere of the froiin fi>Ur to seven j^ears, and not less than fourteen han^ two im^ss 
in height; and were oil .good, strong, sOnnd horses, and fit for tmmtfdftnre serrioe. 
last condition it 3^ aeoessai^ to bear in mind, beetle 1 have observed in Mr. Peefs 
moving the Estimates in the House of Commons^ib FebruaiTv last, he ex|daina ^at the 
present estimate for eadi Mvalry horse, in England, is £40, as being available fiir 
immediate service, whereas, in' former years, £20 was the estimate. They used to be 
purchased at three years old, for £26, and wore kept in training fdr two years, and cost 
the country about sb 60 when they were five years old, and fit to be used. 

I would also observe that tlie purchases of horses, as set fotih iu the accompanying 
documents, ^as well as tire purchases matlo by other Boards, and officers for the 7tli 
Dragoon Guards and 10th Hussars (as also for several other branches of the public 
service in tliis’ colony and in India) were made upon snrftimreciuisitions, and the breeders 
of this colony were therefore more unprepared to meet these sudden and unexpected 
demands, than if a regular periodical supply were wanted. In fact, several of the 
breeilers. stated that if there were a certain demand for the description of horses required 
for military purposes, they would make it their business to breed for such pmrposes.* 

I would further remark that no Artillery horses (excojitlng a few) were required in 
this colony ; but in the course of our travehug through the country, many might have 
been procured at very reasonable prices. These were not consideretl adapted for 
Cavalry horses, as they were better lor draught.t 

(Signed) W. FIELD, Collector of Customs 
Cape Town, 24th August, 1855. 


[A] 

Colonial Office, Cape Town, 7th October, 18^6. 

Hon. W. Field, Esq., Hon. W. Hope, Esq., * 

Hon. Joseph Bttsk, Esq. 

Gentlemen,— It being necessary to procure hero, with all possible expedition, 
some draught horses and mules for the service of the military and otlior forces tm the 
frontier, as you will perceive by the enclosed notice, issued by the Deputy Commissary-* 
General ; as also twenty light wagons*, with harness, &c., complete, I am, by desire of 
tlie Governor, to acquaint you, that His Excellency has been ^deased to select and 
appoint you to form a Board for tbc purpose of oxaniining the animals, wagons, harness, 
&C., which may be tendered to the Caimnissariat, and Of agreeing with the tenderers 
for the prices to be jiaid for such* horses, mules, wagons, liameas, &c., as you may 
approve of. The horses and mules should be strong, healthy, in good condition, fit for 
immediate field work, and of moderate price. The wagons arc required to be complete, 
and the harness should be fitted. 

It is His Excellency's wish that the Hon. W. Field, Esq., should be tlie Chairman 
of the Board, whicli J>ody will attend at ten o’clock each day at the main liarracks, for 
the inspection and purchase of all such horses, mules, wagons, &c., as may be tendered 
for sale. 

The Board, When they shall have agreed with the parties in each case for the 
amount of the purchase-money, shall give a voucher for the same, to be paid by the 
Eteputy Commissary-General. 

The Board will provide persons to take charge of the animals, &c., and superintend 
their shipment, and also provide drivers to proceed with them to head-quarters, and to 


* This statement was frequently repeated to me by the Dotch hurmers. and others, daring my stay 
at the Ca]j^'. 

f Altbongh only a fbW artilleiy horses are required In the colony, actual observaticfn convinced me 
that the country is rich in horses of a large active breed, woH sultw for arClwy dianght, chiefly brwl 
in a district called the Bokkeveld (as 1 learnt by inqniry, being unable to visit IQ. vl mention particu- 
larly artillery draught, becanso horses usually poiuted out by fermers as ** only fit for draught,” and not 
ibr the saddle, are often heavy, coarse, straightoshooldered animals, only flt flur slow farm work, and 
Unfit for any military* purpose. I am allndlng to horses Id hands high, } bred, of coiisidorable substance 
and bcaoty, quite capable, if necessary, to galiop ninu-pooivder gnns, 12 miles in tiio hour, or to eudnre 
continual marching, or to uanoeuvre with any cavalry iu the world. 
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I have, 


(Stgnedy JOHN MONTAOtJ. 


PxoosKDiKQA of A B()ARD held At the htaifi Barniiok«|i Otqte Town, on the ?th Oetoher# 
1846, and continued daily iiU the 27th NoTonber, 1846, in punoanoc to ioattmotione 
itm His B\ocllency Ife hinaoBiNB Maitland, t.0JL, Gorernor of the Cape 
of Good Hope, ooAvoyed in a letter (A) annexed, dated CtJoniiil Office, 7th 
October, 1846, for the purcha'u* of horses, moles, wagou, and harness, Ao.> for the 
service of Government the frontier. 


Main Barracks^ 7th October, 1646. 


Chairman,— >Thr IIoo. W. Fivlo, Collector of Ctistums* 
Mpmhws / Clerk of OoundL 


>jitnici fioii iiiaexuir 
B iMlKini (0 boM«a) 
Bttoybid builB. 


The Board having assembled, proceeded to pimdiaso smfo desirable animals and 
wagons as were tendered, according to tho advorusement of the Deputy Coinmissaty 
General to that dfeot ; and continued to do so, frmn day to ^y, as seen by the annexures 
B, C, D. * 

On the 20th October, the Board had porchMed 105 horses, 106 mules, and 15 
wagoot, BO tendered, which were aooummuoated in the stables and yard of the main 
barracks. The Board tlien finding that no more suitable animal* or wagons were 
tendered in Cape Town, in oonBeqtfenceofthennwillingne8s*of1hefitfmenitobring 
their horses, &c., to Cape Town, u|K>n the chance only of their being l^ught, deter- 
mined upon sending one of its members to the country, with an expemneed agent, to 
make purchases; Mr. W. Hope therefore proceeded upon that duty, accompanied by 
Mr. M. Blake,— the Board having agreed to jpvo Mr. Blake a oununission oi i61 for 
each hott.e dr mule, and five per amt. upon the value of the wi^ns passed by Mr. 
Hope. The number BO proourw were 64 horses, 181 mules, ana 14 wagons, and 10 
sets of harness for 100 animals, which aro included in the price of the wagons. . 

The other members of the Buaid continued to purchase such dehirome ftnwnsl* and 
wagons as were offered in Capo Town, while Mr. Hope was in the ooontry, namely, 4 
horsest 18 moles, and 6 wagons. The Board subsequently purchased 5 more wagons 
in Cape Town, to com]dete the number to 40. The total purchased in Cape Town and 
in the oonntry'was, viz. s— 


Horses. 178 

Mules 33? 

Wagons .'. 40 

The Board afterwards exchanged 5 mules, wbiehhad not turned put well, with Mr. 
Cniy wagen, for two very fine ones, M seen by note 0 to ahnexan D,-^inaliW the 
total number of mules 334 instead of 337. 

Two horses and one mule, having beoogio riek, were not shipped. Two of thete 
uumals ba\e been since add by public auction, as seen lay imxtexure G, leaving the 
nambers bUpped— 


Homes.... 171 

Mules Mr..*. 333 


The Board ordered 41 sets of hames^ as seen b|y aaiuo^ara % Koi. 84 aid SI, t<s 
complete hmmess lor 40 wagons, which fon two sets of liaMI<iilld nine of OAde hameia 
to spare, in case tho pack-saddles alluded to biiew dhonld net be usei 

* As tlw fanners object to qnit tboir IStms svsd to take heNss fo 0SM XkSjIhib H IS in Vaia fo iaSM 
on tikSur bringing: them to India as a ptellmiSury ooadttlsn of purShsese 
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ttuauib bni^Q )in4«)r tbiHv? i^^tlon to (wriry n lorn, in ^i]S nua^OTi towl cu^ktoi^i 
to ittuled t(F^, as much as 1 wa^ ifitlt |0 mui^CHr 8 Itotsea. ; 

Thf shipped in ail 89 man 'ais leadent an4 drivers^ at jlS3 'ppr 

montib* vmi xutiohs, for the 40 wagons wd ouinmlB with, paok-osaddtos, oalcola^ng sjtans 
of 8 h<»rsGa dr 10 tuulcs with 9 men to each wagoh^ and 11. men to every lO animlm with 
«iClE*<sad<^ 0 . The Board experienced very great diffiou% in procuriz^ these men, they 
heine very uihUHng to proceed to Kafirlaad. 

The Board even sent expresses to three difthwnt missionary jstations, vix., to 
Oenadendal, Groenekloof, and Elim, in hopes of procuring Hottentot drivers, but 
without suoeess. The Board eventually engaged a sulhdent number of tibe%est men 
that were available. 

. Aa ihe value of the aiumals und^ <hmge .was veiy great, andfit being pf the 
wtmost eonsc^uenoe to the efficiency of the trge^ on the h'ontier that thpse ^imals 
(hould arrive at head*qtuirters in good and, serviceable condition, and Continue elective, 
the Board, to secure this efficiency, engaged a superiu^ndent and assistant to anoom- 
IMiny each ship load, who were to have entire charge of the men and mzimals, and con- 
duct them ficom Port .Klieabeth to bead-quarters,— each *sui>erintendent to receive 10 
shillings, and assistant 5 shillings, per day, with rations, and horse for each to ride during 
the march, to enable them pr(q>eriy to attend to their respective lines of wagons, which 
would extend over a considerable space of ground. 

The Commissariat having advertised for tenders for ships to convey the ammalB and 
wagons to Port Elizabeth, the Board select^ the vessels which appeared to them, after 
inspection, as best adapted for the conveyance of the animals in safety ; four shiM were 
chartered, and the numbers embarked in each, and the terms agreed upon, will he seen 
by onnexure E. ^ 

On the first day of assembling, the Board engaged Mr. Beanndn » clerk, at 12 
shillings a day. The Board here take leave to state that, in addition to tne daties Mr- 
formed by him as clerk, he undertook the charge of all purchases made by the 
the management of tire stables, drawing for^/rom the Commissariat, traimng and 
sorting the animals into spans or teams, -Superintended their shipment, and a variety of 
other duties, to which he devoted himself both day and night, to the entire satisfacdou 
of the Board. In conseouence of the very great assistance the liloard derived in thenr 
pruchases itam Ms knowledge of horses and mtdes, aitd from his services generally, as 
well as from the ca^editable manner in wMdi he perforined his duty to the public, the 
Board fed it their duty strongly to fieCommend that the Government iffiould allow him 
a grataiity, in adffition to Ms salary os clerk, for the eaftra' laborious duly' performed by 
hw^ his klnry as clerk bdug quite inadequate, in the opinion of the Board, to remu- 
nerate Min; and they would, therefore, respeotftdly sujfgest^hat the siun of thirty pounds 
may be granted to him as a moderate remuneratiem tor the extra and necessary services 
abbvementioned. 

The Board incurred a variety of expenses, as wUI be seen by annexure E, some of 
which wereauthorised by the letter of^the 7th October (annexure A) firom*the Sec^ry 
to Government, and others, being unforeseen, w®*"® *tpt provided for, but arose in the 
eourse of service in which the Board were engaged, and wMch were necessary and 
junavoidaMe. . '. . 

■ Protu the very peculiar, nature of the duty the Board had to perform, th^ had 
maiiy m^ulties to conton^ agaMat. It was known to ev^y one by the Commissariat 
advmtisetxiettt, and otherwise, that the Government was anxious to ptocute a rei^ lai^ 
ttifnpW of animals in os iffiort a time as possible. TMs, of eOurse; raised toe 
^i|ta of a.« | A wijigpus very opnsidetobly,, and intPreased the' difficulty of probtuing 

The Board wmw of opinion that it would be useless and thretoh^> tNMjf motm to 
tond infhiatmimdit who oouldnot stand thehavd work required.of toeto; ther^re, 
toe Bi^tomuMered toe fitness fin s^cepf the munuds, and ^ toe 

artldleB' .to: lto^ P^ to. Mug of primw^poirtapgej tod nave acted 


Kotwlfbstandiaf tosMt dhBcaltieSi toe av 


riro of iiCrs«s iit ftnr i Bto to fe e ' iWtricei was bair 
tlw CSto wenld bstolto Uidw a pradaai<toa 


e» 
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hac$o£ .mo B6airi| ia^Vlram 



an effident mem of tvan^N^ 

, . An^di^tred', ^ |bo i 

Tite BOvend ybttoh«»' hm ' ^ 


(Sigiiea);,, , 


Ca^ Town) lOtb December, I #46. 

„ (Signed) 

January 23) 184?. 


;TW a ^ 

jDssa?HWigiK:. 


P. HAtTiiAKD. 


Exh^ from Anneture B m CommJlsgioner'B Beportt dated 9th October, 1846. 

Total porcbase money. 


mHowoe : jfi3,503 5 0 

*1 V^r — r- ~ 

.. Average each Horse ig20 6 0 


Colonid Office, 26tb Febmmry, 1851. 



"Kie Honorable W. Field ; the Honorable W. Hope ; < 

Lieutenant-Colonel Iegilby, B.A. 


Sib, — The GKivemor being desirous of obtainiae 150 lomount horses for 
the Cape Mounted mftes, to be forwarded with ae little dcmiy as possible to the Buffido 
Mouth, by Her Majesty’s steamers JiUnme and Ihe, he has been pleased to appoint yon, 

in oonjunclion wirfi and > to form a Boards for the purpose of selecting 

and purehasiim the number above mentioned. 

His Exc^ency has instructed me to (acquaint you that the horses must be well 
suited for the service for which they are retired, and that tiie average cost piioe of 
them should not exceed £2(k If, howeyer, you should not find it practicable to obtain 
them at that price, you are authorised to exceed that average by tbm, four, or even five 
pounds, to obtain good serviceable horses,~4t bemg the Oovemor’e wish that^none but 
good horses, well suited for immediate service, spould be {nuoured. ' 

As regards the mode by which they are to he procured, His ExceUett<^ will leave 
it to the Board to make whatever arrangements they please. 

Ccdonel Cde, B.E., cmumand^ in Cape Town, has been informed that the stables 
in the Main Barracks wiU be roquirw ffir their reception ‘Until they are mnbaiked in the 


steamers. 

As respects the employment, of the staMemen, to attend them in Cape Town, and 
the passage to the Buindo, I am to request that the Board will ebgaee the servioeaof 
ocunpetent persons for those duties, at soeh xat^ of remuneration, per ^ra, as they may 
approve, and also to undertake any matiers ef detail whioh the simply of remmuit horses 
will require, until they arrive at that Wt. The payment of the cost prioss.of titese 
horses will be made uptm the Hon’hle H. Kvers, me Fa^piaster-Geneml of Levies ; 
but all inmdeutdl expend will, in like manner, be'paid by t^ Commissariat department 
Her Misty’s steamer Hermes is expected to be imi47 ^ Ithve again for tiie Buffido 
Mouth about tim 10th or 12th of next moatii ,} and 1 am m ;mtprism..to yon His 
EyneUency’s hope that you may W enabled to send mp a Conriderame portion the 
l^es by^her on.tbat^t;^. . ■ ■■ •' 

^ , CtmiK^Colc. baa b^ infimnad that ..the Brngd^sai^ 'Uiwitiwiiiihmte 'him’' ffieeet 

ufKmimilttets of detril requirmg his authori^, if you wi^ lblVigatid encB^ to apply to 
iumit lAquM iibe reqdmte. . I mckm t>dl«t(v ' • 





to ^ ffte Februanr, 1851, ire were left to our own diacretioB M|to 

the dewi^ptSoQ^^^ kotee to be purchaacd, as to.the>,too3e in irbidi Ibef, rJunild be 
iffocured, and to make all tilie oeoesBaiy arra^emento oonaequent i^n the purchase). 
Keep, and puiMgemeat of these horses, till their mb8rkB;tion for the oontier. 

Two of the members of this oommisidon hai^^ to have b^ mplojred upon a 
aomewhtd: dmilar duty during the last Kafir war in 1846, viz., ->-40 purchanng horses, 
mnles, end wagons for the transport of the army, then in the field. It was found in 
1846 that the farmers would not readily faring their best animals to Cape Town for 
inspection, ftom tlie fear of their being rejected, and thereby, losing caste. The Board 
entrusted with the jpurohase in 1846 were dependent upon speemtors in Cape Town, 
who brought thdr horses and mules for sale so long only os they could do so at a profit 
to themselves, and this was but natoraL ' When, however, the price rose in the country, 
from the demand, and the speculators could no longer sell to Government at a price 
which would remunerate them for rimir troufaic and risk, they ceased to bring any 
animals to the Board in Cape Town. One of the members was then obliged to go to 
the country with an agent, to comjdetc the number of horses and midos stiu requited. 

When Mr. Hope proceeded to the country, in 1846, he was accomj^ed bv 
Mathew Blake, os an a^nt. From the very sariafactoiy manner in whnm ho periormed 
that duty, Mr. Blake was requested to accompany die Commissioners on the occasion, 
in the same capacity, and upon the same eondirions as before, viz.,— to receive ifil for 
every horse possea and purchased by the Commisrioners. No man, from his known 
judgment of horses, knowledge of the country, and of . the habits, customs, and pecuhar 
manner required in dealing with the fanners, could have been found bettor nttedi to 
accompany Iho Commissioners ; and wc would wish to record our sense of the zeal, 
activify, tact, and ditorerion shown by Mr. Blake in this service. 

!^e Commissioners left Cape Town on the 28 th February, and returned <m the 
25th of March, having visited the Paori, Welhnglbn, Tulba^, Worc^tor, Hex Biver, 
Warm and Cold Bokkeyeld, Friesland, Twenty-four lUvers, Piketberg, Zwardand, and 
Mahnesbury districts, in their search for horses. They sneoeedod in purcharing 151, 
between . toe of tour and aeven years, and 144 hands high, gdod, sound, strong 
horses, fit for immediate service. If the and height fixed upon had been one j^ear 
y onimer, and one inch lower, more hones wuld have been obtmnod, and in a shorter tune. 

The fanners expressed aarisfoction at too Commissioners going to toeir houses 
tor ready money, at fair prices, instead (ft dealers buying them at three or four months* 
credit, who would receive cash in Cape Town tor ^ same horses. The fifty horses 
purchased in Cape Town were also «U gcxsl and servicwble auimals. 

The cost oi^toe 203 horses was dS3,699 7a ; of tois .1^ 151 bongfat in the country 
cost i62,689 178. The 52 in Cape Town, igl,009 IQaj whioh.wonld give an average tor 
thpse bought in toe countiy of »17 16s. 2d. ; and, with expenses, an avori^ £20 for 
each kone. . 

W.FIELP. 
WM. H(H*E. 


€<fion!al Office, 24th April) 1851. 

Tke j0[onoraMe W. PntU)} the Horiorable W, Ho^k; 

Ideutenzht^olonel InqiLbt, B.A) 

T have toe honor to acknowledge toe receipt of yoor letter of toe 
lyto by yau of hoMB^ as « remount tor the Cdpe Mounted 

toe' OoYwmot hato imyiomi to ft* m to 

aottotoik iwtofiiiitokm with?^ hetoes 

' Mato to tot^to* toir:ynw exe|toxuk, 


That It waif ibiuiti ADKf)'- 
lutely nfAMiary oft th« 
{Art of the Government 
4>n thc 'fipot to yield to 
tho formers. It fo theer- 
fortiori luelofiB for 
the tnilian Govethmeitt 
to Inifot tliot the former* 
muet tend their hoTROK 
to be bout;M or x«}«et(Nl 
by ft Tvmount oftent In 
thto eoftntry. 


This foimere eveiywhenv 
ftlbo expreieed their wlU 
Itngnee* to allow eblfo »o 
purohaied to remain fi 
neuonftble tlmo oa the 
Xfftfttnf ground foee of ox> 
poaie, whilo Bhlpa wore 
'bolng fttted up for their 
reception. 
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'€oloiiii4 OlMil 

Thii H^noiublfi W. S the He«ii^'b!|l) W. Eoi^is i » 

Xdeuteiiaiit-CcfloQel iKOTiifiir, B.A. t 

Si2/-tEdfemi^ to the eere^ t^pnjqaeatioiui »4^xenM4 ^ 7(Wi» aq4 

- ■ , m the Bowraj, for the purple of eejleoHjpig; end reiaotpl^ Hcomm 

tor the GiqM Mounted X ami hy 4eairf» of the OoveriKV, to aequa^nt you that Hie 
BxoeUonoj hoe been pieaaed to eppoiot you, in oo)i»ttnction with thuwe gentlemen, to 
form a Board, with the view of obtaining an additionaf number of 100 horaea fOr the md 
oorps ; and I am at the same time to remitost f oU will consider the inatruotioDs issima U* 
you upon the former occasions, above adverted to, as if they were repeated herein, and 
act accordingly. 

I am to add that similar instructions to those given before to !Lietttenant>ColQnel 
Cole Iwve been now issued to that odioer on the subject 

1 have, &C., 

(Signed) JOHN MONTAGU, 


Main Boiracks, Cape Town, llth July, 1851. 
The Honorable the Secretary to Government, &c,, &c., &c. 

compliance wilh the directions of TIis Excellency the Governor, contained 
in your letter of the 31st May lost, wc l»a\o the honor to rci)on, for the information of 
His Excellency, that wc have ]>tprohaBcd the n'quired number of horses, via., one 
hundred, ae a remount for the Cape Mounted Kiflcs, and that these horses were shipped 
in Her l^jesty^s steamers Dn and TIirine\ on the 16th and 27th Juno. 

The horses were purdiascd in Cape Town and in the country. 

The Government engaged the services of Mr. M. F. Blake, on the part of the two 
oiviUan members of the Imard, to assist them in the purchase of horses, at the same rate 
of oommission ae on the recent occasion, viz., one pound for each horse purchased by 
them, and tftey availed thomselves of his services, partly in town, and partly in the 
(■ountiy, wHther ho proceeded at didcreut times, accompanied by one or other of those 
two members (Messrs. Field and Hope). 

Hie total cost of the 1(K) horses, purchased through the Board, was £1836,— giving 
an average of £18 7e. per horse. 


We have, &c., 

(Signed) W. FTELT), Collector IT.M. Customs 
W. HOPE. 

W. B. INGdLBY, Lt.-Col. commanding R.A. 




jQolonial GfBcc, 19th July, 1861. 

The Honorable W. FibIiD i the Honorable W. Hops ; 

Lieqtenaut-Oolonel IsaiitBT, IhA. 

Gehti*s»isNi— 1 have the honor to acknowfedge tiie receipt of your letter of the 
llth instant, reporting your having purchased 100 horses, as a remount for the Cape 
Mounted Bides, agreeably to my communication to you of the 2 1st May last, and that 
they have been shipped in Her Mtuesty’s steamers Dee and Derma. 1 am, by desire of 
the Gbvemor, to convey to you His Excellency's entire approval of yaat proceeding 
hermn, and to thank you for the trouble ana exertions you have bestowed upon the 
duty entrusted to you. 

X ultTGg VCap 

(Signed) JOHN MONTAGU. 


Royal Artillery OiBS^oo, Cape Town, 26lih July, 1861. 
Tlio Hut^lde JoHn MosrraQTr, Bsq., dm., dre, 

9ni|>^I have the honor to aeknowMge ^e ree^pfeof your emnmunwation tliat His 
ExocdkiiQy has been pleased to appoint use, in eou|unii|ilw with the Honible Messrs, 
field end Hope, to fintn a Board for the pqr<d)nse oi I legunent of oavality 

cxpeotedhstiie oolony, under the seme iostruptioas as in laht pur^AuMe of remount 
iuneee for the Gape Mounted Itiitos* wince the oommenecineht of hustiUties, with 






w«pe 


laiftiiiM;': '^qr' wnwH 

’ " rte eJcpeti«w?e hotiteii^i'-^i^.jj^'’. 

Q|Mi)«m> tiiiKt tlM>yi(|9e9':pi;^^ iDi''.C(iipe;'’$0if^. 

, ' to t&oM pntl^l^d lo' tho oountry'». .lia^-'lKt'';^' 

. t&O W Ibe pikdonii^^ 

(ilka ao'^^tiifieB ikij^joomtiiiaid pv^vedt nt^'^hg iiil$1ilie Obuntry* iii iis obvidus I cai^ 
ifliito report to be.stuide by dbe Board} imn, in obnOequence, request you /W$U do mo 
•tbo &yor tb wfiSidpair ipy dame tbe BbadI} Drh^ lets bVMent 1 abtitt biaVe nothii^ 
to do wi& tbe pnrohiae of the horsea. 'Bilt if it is tboki^ht^y eerviebo Otm really be 
made available^ I will, pa. bdng named jbo do ao, read% nhd(iradEe» to boft: of my 

g owerp witb^^tbe means to bo proeared» a general and tuperinten^oe 

orsea aa they arrive froin the conntry, and whieb, in faot, it would seem is . all the 
actual service required fipm me in the present instructions, amtil they are dddvered over 
to the expected regiment* 

I have, &c., 

. (Signed) W,B. INGILBY, 

X^ieitt^CoL commandixig A. 


Giq>e Town, 26ith July, 1651. 

tThe IXonlile the Secretary to Oovemment, &c., &c. 

Sir,— In reply to your refbrenoe of this day. On ibe letter of Liettt.-Cc}bnd Ingilby, 
of yeste^y’s date, addressed to ym, wherein he requests that his name may be with'^ 
drawn from the commiscdon apjmmted on the 241h instant, by His BaceUem^; the 
Governor’s directions, for die purchase of 450 remount horses for i^e 13th Ijwlicen^ very 
shortly expected here, we have the honor to state, tor the information of His Bxi^eoey, 
that we cannot, coincide in opinion with Lieutenant'Colonel Inj^lby in snjptMmng that 
so large a number of horses as are now required could be obtain^ m Gape Town widun 
the short time allowed for this service ; and, in support of our opinion, we bog to state 
that we had experience m the Kafir war 1645, that a purchase to even a smaller extent 
could not be so effected. . v 

We tahe leave, also, to quote the.followlng paa^^i from our retwrt of April last 
to His Kxoelleucy, on the 300 horses purchura in March last by the Board, a? now 
constituted 

** Two of the members of this commission bappeped to have l^en employed upon a 
somewhat .similar , duty during the last Kafir war, in 1845, viz., in pimmasing horses, 
mules, and wagons, for the transporib of the army theq in the field. 

** It was touna, in 1846, that the tormers would not' readily bring their beett anitnahi 
to Cape Town for inspection, from the fear of tbrir being rigNseted, and tbfewiby locdng 
caate.^ The Board entrusted wi&‘the purchase in 1846 were dependent lupoit specHlatorR 
in enpe Town, who brought their horses and mules sale as long as they muld do w 
at a profit to thmnselyes, — and this was but natural. When, howeveti the priee.rose in 
tiM^honntiw, tomn the demand, and the speculators could ho kmger sell to. Goymnment a 

pried Whiem woidd remqnerato them, for their trouble and risk,, they ceased to Iniog 
any auluMJ* to the>Tloard;in Cape Town. One of ihe.mmnhers was then obUged to go 
to the country. With an agent, to compete. the renuuning number ed* 300 horaes 
mules still required.” ' ^ > 

We fiavt^ beg to ftate that^ upon that occasion, when the undersigned metobers 
travetod at that time over a very iar^ tract nf country, we found everywhere that no 
tormer would bring us his best horses, alihough we wets aided by the mfluenbe and co- 


operation of the respeoti.ve civil dommissiohers, magistrates, and other ge^eiBien m the 


oottn%j;mi4-.ate; 


!,: to meet us at csrtaui eoiiiv^* 


mesaengtos to the tonktors^ irW are knew 






t. ti.i.Mtt*r«« Hit platt'^ wfl-.Ba<;^, It^ 

k\tt«,M8i*teaV«i'i^,wlwrt€ 

pr‘Sr£s , 

I^Kint laiHlat eoalntt. t|lAl&^pttt'^|[l<)n 6 f^ 6 i^n^^ "', ,. 

' Iwv^^^Mt itour ^ ofwokw, wd^aa thenmie 





Hmn. J-Wd ttd Hoy#, ^ tO 


(Signed) ; -^.jmD, 
„ W.HOFE. 


1%e H(^%lii» JoH]^ MdinrAOP* ^ ^ 

',' i'* ' '■ S0cretaiy to ifidve^eftt. ■ 


CWe, July, 1851 . 


s . . 


SiB,-^I have the honor, k ackabwle^nr the of your letter of the 28tb 

mstent, respecting the remount of the 12th, ILjght iDlra^^ etate that my first 
imprestton was regret that the servkea of gehtiemen 'whp; hinre acted so. e&^ 
should beloitt, .engge8ti!% u ^pe titot means; jonight he u4dl^ even ,hr my acting as 
oiec^ the Boaidi to prevent sudh a loss to 'the publterhui;,j;<^ieoutd|^^ 
acted aocur^g to the desire of Ilia Ikcelleniiy #e OoVonior, aim : have mven the 
' * * • ' ‘‘ totbemilltwyii#^ 



', 'H 


I have, &C., 

J.COLE, . 
lAeuh*Cbt, B. ,E., CeifApuidani 


. Ckioniat Office, 22nd 
The Sbnibte W. PiBtB, the Honlte W. 

Sib,— T he aoeompanying oo|^ of a l^ter Wvhig been received from ^.ihymct, 
I am directed 1^ him to tranjmut te you and te acquaint you thid he haa biwu 

to afipoint yon, in ooujunctiou with th:e||Hon1de '* ■? vi to form a Bband, tnth the 

View of ohtmhing the number of Im^ menti^^ 

1 ^ to request you. will nua^ ^ ^ pimdUBe of these ho^ as 

ipoggij^, !, . , ,',, , 

■'■•'■ ' .. "r , 

, ’ ' ■■ " i "l^’Seb. te .j&bVe)rammt,(iS»^ ' 


asi 









mm ^ mte kind 

iiJLv a, A—',.' _ 

IB wai 
de to 


hreed{a!!|[^| 
. di!der;%' 





iSteneir 


,?/ t'r T^r'Tr^ i T»W|K» VT 

'’.\' J' ■ .' ' ^ ■' ,'■' ' ' i" ' '^'' ' " ' '.'■ ''■. 



U of kcwidl 

, 4^':aoid fof ’ re|nli^>cavalr3r:.iji':' i I 

ragvet to impcMie du» diitjri boatd, 69 a iuimier ocomlolti;, 

107 Hows M zeail^iw^j w ifortooHii^ m tiioir ponteM} lijtavo iao 

HtH»atiTe,*^» a oomil^ » of panunotutt 

iHportuuse, w^ i^aia la tke wiat of ^0^^ 

The' tnikta>y i mike (ihe officer oomnurnffitig at - 

Capo To^,, tbit DO 4^ay ia the advmoe of tiw , 

I bavez&e.; ■ . 



H. G. SMITH. 


Cape Town, January, 1852. 

Sra,— We have the honor to -report, for the information of His Excellency tiie 
Governor, that immediately on receipt of your letter bf the 22nd September last, 
stating that His Excellency the Governor had appoint^ ue a board, to pnrohaso horses 
as a remount for the 12tii Lancers, we lost no tinm. in making arrangements, in the 
manner our former experience had taught us to be the only method by which cheap, Sittoiir’tw*|u£iiIfMni5 
but good horses, in any number, could be procnrcd,viz. by proceedUffi to tiie countrj-, «tj»e c»^ t« w thebmi 
and mspecting and purchasing them at the stables of the rarmors. This also was the 
course pointed out in the letter of His Excellency of the 13th Septemlmr. In our 
letter of the 26th July, 1861, requesting to be then relieved from a sitmlar duty, in 
consequence of a diffisrence of opinion with Lient-CloL Ingilby, B. A., as to the best 
mode of purchasing, we fully explwned our reasons for the prefetenop ^ 
course pursued by us. Mr. Field’s duties not ponmttii^ him to be absent for a long 
time from Cape Town, Mr. Hope proceeded to. make a round of the western distwets, 
accompanied by the same gentleman as on former occations, Mr. Blake, and upon the- 
same terms and conditions as before, vi*.,— that from lus well-known judgment of horses, 
his knowledge of the country, lanmiage, peediar ways and customs oTthe fanners, he 
shodd assist us to find out where horses were to be seen, in minutely inspecting them, 
and making the baigains (which is a difficult and tedious mattm; in this country), and 
aid us in aU arrangements for the horses beihg forwarded to Cape Town. Everyone 
acqiuunted with country will know how mffiodt it is to accomplish all this satis- 
factorily and expeditiously : and we know do man but Mr. Bldce capable of affording 
the coromistuoners the required assistance in the^sme superior manner. Hr. Blake 
undertook to act, on receiving, as befim, a commission *of lal per horse purchased by 
us. Before starting for the countiy, k was^ arnmged that Mr. Field shodd purchase 
any superior horses which might be offered in or near Cape Town, and for this purpose 
he made two or three short oxciirsions, occupying ten daj^s, accompaded |^y Mr. Baynes, 
a gentleman well qualified to amist, ^ho offered his services on the same terms as Mr. 

Blake. Mr. Fiela thus purchased sixty-nine horses. Wo Imve had great difficulties 
and disadvantages to contend with. In the first place, within six months, seven bindred 
and fifty horses had been puwhased fin the Cape Corps and 12th Lancers, in these 
districts, besides some hundred for the burgher loroe,— all of which were forwarded to 
Borland ; large ’numbers had likewise been exported to India, Bb, and Mauritius. 

All these, of course, made horses fo condition much eoaroer than usual, and raised 
tiirir price immensely. 2ndly,— Wq find everywhere the greatest scarcity of forage; 
in fact, in most parts none : it had been so dear ddri)^ the year tiiat the uimai| oodld 
not affinrd to feed their horses; consequently, we found them genendly m metohed 
condition, and had to reject numbers on , that, account, which at another season would 
have been durable horses. TBc old forage was done and the new not come in. 3rdly„ 

— season had been so very drt tiiat tbo.ginm^wae sca^ and waift^ nourishment; 
so that even when we purchased nones ini ^ood oou^tiom they fril off dreadfully on 
the journey to Cape Town, from the want pf' fi^'%n the rood; Ilhlyj-^We had a 
atiU greaiter evil conteiH, -wlth)r-lk» was dfoDght and dfwlatfofi.i: eapsed; by the 
8pringlm(dttintlmliorthmn |^ foe oranfry w^ foSpht^y dtive wHh 

foeselwaatifril, bat destrubtiye animids, and foi^ were to oe seen % tens of thonisahdsv 
at a time ; they had Iitem% eimry graas»anfib<^» for.hnndndi.of miles, 

in tome of tiie best honeforeedfog districted fo well iS: tfo foe erpps^ fomh jiisery^^ 

*1, ' U ^ 





ilii» of 'jofl j^i^ '.exist in .lM' „., . r 

we oQm''-inaly> 

oeuHfilaQn' su£6(^M jbo staaa le Jetoiey';.to'C&be Towd.' ,' '. ’ 

01att\^am;'di8|n<^','Tre hed'io 'Oiosi 
(liOQght 'iuid.4esliiiio^n.'CattB^ spni^gotiii^'^ werej'^’;''ffl^;'''W 

, were , etorrc^. / -One ' hore'e— a hired ', ''he , ahsliaeih^'jb; 

has Bo| been heard of sbcA: The 

lef^ at Worcieeter £Mr*a fbr^ght, to' reiiierehl bad ere^iitotil^ he 

by aucthm» as he never recovered his octtditioa to ^ bo rent to 
tiaveiod in the > Karroo^ one day, ’sktm houto, .k soareh of wa^^ 
andinot a bkde of grass for the horses to eat. 


success; 


work; without food oit waterr These were some of the difficidtiiieB ere .had to ^tond 
withvand^whi(di will account for our not having obttth^ the re^uir^ nwnber dr horses 
in a shortW period. ' Mr. Hope was absent for nfiy-tW days, ttStvefing Meestonlly, and 
at the lowest ccHnputation of seven honrs a day, icnuBt have traveled oyerraore than 2000 
utiles. Ija8t Maf<*j we purcihasedthe same number ou a jopmey occtmyjlng twonty- 
eight daye. ^e think tliat the extensive tours we have nume ihroagh mT the western 
dUfcict, except Beaufort amPGeorge, will have a ver^ benedcial effect in imijrovbg the 
breed, of horees ; for the farniers now know the desenption of horse required ior malry, 
and that a l^ge and powerful animal will always fetch a good price. Our having been 
so mueh among thq mnners will give an impetus to them, and encotorago them to pay 
more attention toan hitherto tee the breed of hortos adapted for , cavalry. Great satis* 
faction was eyeiy where expressed at our having gone to the ftimers themselyes, and. 
eycrv wish ^own-and exertion made to retist uS; so that they, the' farmers, and not 
the dealers, might have the ben^t of setUhg direct to the Government We annex a 
list of all tk hmrses purchased, with names of the owners and the ^strict, and the actual 
^0 jpmd for eadb From tins it will he seen how much the price varied? but the 
lighest priced hones were not always the best, We made, in each case, the best 
bargain we could, and only left two horses behind, in all the country we passed through, 
on account of their price, that were atherwi$e fit and in condition for service. But, 
notwithstanding the unlavorable circumstances we have adverted to, the average price 
(ff the horses has only amounted to £23 138. 6d. We also annex an abstract otour 
And ytu with «ii thate whole expenscs. To the military authorities m Ent^d, some of these expenses may 
J^SJtwVkhcwfcinm appear hi^, and not provided for, or contemplated, by the regulations for remounting 
tetei tliiSthrtfwwMch bavaliy regiments 5 hut to His Excelleimy, who well knows the peculiar state of this 
country,— the ^fficulty and expense of traveling (which expense is increasing fast), and the 
immense difference between England and the Gape, it willbe evident how impossible it is 
to apply these general rogulaticms to this country, more especially in an emergency like the 
present, when we were told the men of th«^ Lancers were unable to take the field against 
the enemy from want of horses. That was not a time when wo could think of, or be 
bound by, the strict letter Of the regulations; more especially by those totally in^pli- 
cable to this country, aiid tite service we were employed ^n. The feet was, the Com- 
mander-in-ChiefWas distressed for horses; We were req.ue8t»d to procure tiiem; wo 
did BO in the best and <^ickc8t maipior we could, tmd ,We toost respectfully to add, 
under all the drotimstance^ most ownomicaBy, keep^ in view the two main important 
objects, viz.; dismteh and ^dency of the horres. ' \,lp have done our lest, and trust 
our exertions wiu meet thova^roval of % Govergoi* and Coiumander-m-Chief, Mr. 
Hop took four horses, frem Cape ^own,dn hire, for the cant, which were all ahsadoped 
atoifferent times, being complotoly worn but; others were pntohased^ .wln^ were in 
their turn knocked np, and omers again prelias*^ fo replace thmn.*. Eleven traveling 
horses wore thus purdmsed; four of these weto givei to Mr. Melville, livery stable 
keepr, to replace those of Ms destroyed by ovendatigne. T^e were^ found to be so 
superior as to be taken for troopers, and sent to Kaflrumd, ^d . the rema^ng four were 
sold by auction. One horse, a trooper, was .sold at ClaawUHain, he ha'vihg become by 
traveling, too much reduced to bring 'to Cap Town; and ^ expense off ktoptog thtoe 
till fit tftravel, and then sending liiin by himself, would have been greater than toe loss 
by selli#^ him on the spiv Another trooper, left at T^preester to rorevto from toe 
effects of too Karroo, was also sold by aueimn;^ in Cap ipowiij 'Ms pndifiim not having 

improved suffidentiy to warraptmir sending ban for 

from' aijcidmWs and btlier oansto, were' 


without hMf,j80 that we iiisi 
werbiihyi^i'' 


native denlerN^qin 8up< 
ply aueb bontes in sueh 
numbers. 



tn iiA ^8 ttoopets were^pui^luN^j^ and 
in Het Majesty’s steamers, ‘ 






ABSiriRiict oft)|||>^6meint9^ C^misswiiera |?i! 

': }^i 9 uni ^p^f£>r tto as per. d^thif^ 'of 

. expea^apd wudbew* •' 

Exp.e]iae,ii^e^i)l|%;|bi^^ and forwar^og them |» Cap^ . ' . « a^ t «l> 

' !Powiii,;ro«uch^ l€idjg¥ng pd 8 ub 8 wte»(» 0 

B^&tB,fJ><<<<»>M***>*<^*"****i”********>V**><>«**a*«<«f<V''***"*."**'>*’’'**r**'^ ■ 9^!' . 9 

Hire of fior 8 es»e^A<^ 9 wl)ile trayelmg...... 196 16 ,4 

Saddlery^ farmery, in cbuQliy districts % It 12 : 0 

^Quaissum tn i^iltessrs. Baynes and Blake, at : 6 L per })()rae> 227 0 0 

Gratoitiea tb l)l&> SbekeUcn, coachman, a^ servant.*.. 90 , .0 0 

a t travdine horses*. 1 , 162 15 0 

lery, &rimry, &o., in Cape Town 154 5 2 

Wages dfgrbdms, & 0 ., in do. 168 10 0 

" ^ ' ' r . ' : . ; ' ien> 7 8 

228 troop horses (average cost Ida ......f 5398 . 0 0 

£6510 7 6 , 

Average price (induding expenses), £28 I4s. 9d. per horse. 

We certii^, upon honor, that the expensea enumerated in this abstract were acto^y %><»^M^v«WMt 
and necessarily incurred on account o? the above serviM,' :^r supplies fnrkdshed, services us 
rendered, and accommodation provided, during the period between 24th September and a««wri*<wi»i». 
January, 1852. That the eharges, under the dtcumatanoes mi vacg&tcf Of the.setvioe, 
arc iair and reasonable. ' . ^ ^ , 

(Signed) W.tUH^D. 

ji , W. HOBE. 


[A. 1.] ' 

> Colomsil Ofdce, 19th Janusgfy, 1852. 

The Honble Messrs. Fii!1i:.d and Hope. 

GentI/EMBK, — I am directed to ooavey to you the entire approval of the Governor 
for the horses you lately purchased for the 12th Jjancars, and ms best thanks for your 
ability and energy in procuring them. , , ^ 

Ilis E.xcellency has mstruc^ me tb request youp jbrther^aiAhrtho purchase^ an 
additional number of horses, viz.:~50 for the Itth Xancms and 50 6)r the .€ape 
Mounted Kifles. It is unnecessary to give you ahy fietii ms^ctions on tire present 
occasion, as to the description of horses required ; ypin former mstructions on tius head 
have been so well understood and so 4e}l carried into, effect, that it is snScient to refer 
you to them for your present guidance, In regaid' to. the prices to he paidibr these 
horses, I am desired to inform you, that the aven^ sum for the hqirses for the Lancers, 
is not to exceed £26 58., and that it wpuld be desfi^l^ 'to obtain those for tiie Cape 
Mounted Bi6os, at £20 avc^e ; but as. it may be ItnpMcticable in the present scarcity 
of horses, to procure the latfer at the price mentioned, Hie ExceUmicy not object to 
allow an average price of £25 for them. : ' : • 

1 enclose, for your information and guidance, copy of a letter I have addressed to 
the Paymaster'-General of Levies, on me subject Of the payment ibr the horses in 
question, your traveling expenses, Ac. 

I! have, &o., 

(Signed) JOHU MONTAGU, 

Secretary to ^Ojyernment 


Ci^ Towhi^^2thi^^rj^'.181K^. 

The Actisg' Secretary to Govemteent, &c.> Aa, Ac. 

Sni^We have the hb!M^''to report, ftr the infi^^ 

Governor, that in pursutoce of dii^ous contained hi" the aun Humaii 

Secretary to GovernteeW, datedsthe l9th Jahu$r^ by 

Governor, Sir Hatty .Smith, ve- mOoeeded as speedily' u posatblq^:^^^ 
of th. 




\ *!ru8item,jf 
ll«n waut^^ef: 

'a 





: Our! 

to 
iuii 


aQ00iu^ed';,:.%' Uoe<^8*' 

Mr. M. Bla|^ «u4 Bamu' i!^|, fifc.lK* fucuitu (uau po^mjtt) ibr «iw» horso 

he xo^a uu IMs bow^ for a 

bur&i^rreppr^lM &fly de«b:dWd Mr. Blake’s peeii]B#;<|it8l^c»Bt^ 
for iSpi. alsd eatem so fuBy tiba diffieulSds atteadant upic» traveling in 

perforia a iservioe uf ^ kind yte were empldy<Hi upcm, ibat we do not 
ildi:^. lt rii^ to enlarge upon these points^ bat would beg to rej^ir His Honor 

^ 0^ remot^jK' ^ted respectivdy llthA|«il» 26di July, 18dl, and January, 18d2, in 
wjbkh he. ww find oUr viewa upon these points fbUy set forth. 

in pihafuanoe of our histractions, we pnrohaBed dO horses for the 12<h Lancers, 
and 00 Cape and which were maiked by ns for e^ recent accordingly. 

Anneaed^is a fist, marked B, of these l( 0 xses, with the price paid, and the owner’s name 
fixiiQ * 

^Harry Smith’ll letter, dated 18th September, marked A 2, the price fixed 
for the lAnii^r hdtses jC 26 5s. ; die average price of these fifty was £23 17s. 7^. 
By lett^ .l&dm the Secretary to Government, dated the 19th January, 1852, marked 
A 1, we wiere desired not to ejeoeed an average of £20 for the fifty required fi>r the 
Cape Coim, but that, however, we were at liberty togo as £sr as £25 a horse, if they 
could not M procured for less, arising from the sesreityfof horses, consequent upon the 
numbrn* &at had already been sent to the scat of war. The actual average price of those 
bought for Ae Cape Corps, was £17 19a 4^d. 

The horses were embarked on board Her Majesty’s steamer for East London, 
from Simon’s Town ; seventy-four in the first trip, and twenty-rix in the second. 

We employed as superintendent in the bamoks the same person we had employed 
*oii former occasions, John Shekleton, late seijeant of the 15th Hussars. He proceeded 
in ohaj^ to East London, with both detachments of horses, where he delivereu them all 
over in good order. For this arduous duty, as well as for his care and attention bestowed 
upon the valuable charge entrusted to him, we would respectfully request His Honor 
would move the Commander-in-CMef to grant him a gratmty of £7 lOs.^ 

Wc had ourselves upon former occasions, with the sanction of Sir Harry Smitli, 
paid Mr. Shekleton a gratuity, where the service had been equally satisfiustorily per- 
formed by him^ but in teis instance, as the. accounts were not closed till after Sir Harry’s 
deputure, iVc.have deemed it right to leave the matter to the decision of the present 
i^mmander-in-ChicC 

An abstract o£ the whole •expedses of the purchase of these 101 horses will be found 
annea;ed,,inaricqd C, amounting to the sum of ^95 12a 2d. 

It wifi be observed that 101 herses were purchased ; this was owing to one horse 
having strans^p^ lumself in the stable at Swellexahnn, as will be semi by the certificate'' 
atta<died to & account > .. . * ' 

We hhVe, Ac., 

W. Cd. of H. M. Customs. 

W.HOBB. 


List or Hoitexi^' pureiijwi^ by the HfetoMUble/l^. . F fiir the 12th 
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j?. a 1 
A. Be^d 
J. iESnuiaett 

C. H. Koiimaa 
a F. MuJler 

' Bo.'-' * 

;' ;B<fc 

.j, Bainier*.... 

J. B. Hudson 

X C. P. Fipneman 

X P. Swart 

Do. 

X G-. Lowrens 

D. C.>Taljard 

J. J. Swart 

C. V. B. Barry .. 

P. S. Mevburgh .. 

F. L. de Buiaon .. 

H. Groenewald 

Jl van der Byl 

C. V. R. Barry 

Do. 

H.W. van Breda.. 

X T. 4u Toit 

X 6. Blom 

T. Osterloh 

A. Baynes 

James Melville 

Do. 

A. Baynes 

Do. 

Do. .’. 

Do. 


Less one h^e, ctead 

•Totid coiit of horses 

B<^g an Average <4 per horse. 
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. Cteo^ge Ijext^^a . ..4 ........ 

T. iKmodie 

18 

22 

16 

0 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

55 

2. 

55 

55 

55 

L. M. do Jager 

22 

10 

0 

55 

2. 

55 

55 

55 

J. J. Barry 

18 

0 

0 

55 

2. 

51 

55 

55 

T. K. M^burgh 

22 

10 

0 

99 

2. 

55 . 


55 

Van der Byl ft Denyssen 

15 

0 

0 

99 

V 2. 

55 

55 

55 

Do. 

15 

0 

0 

99 

. 2. 

' 55 

55 

55 

Do. 

20 

0 

0 

55 

2. 

55 

55 ' 

,55 

F. Cloete 

19 

0 

0 

99 

6 . 

55 

55 

^ 55 

tT« X* *. a. 

20 

0 

0 

. 99 

6 ^ 

55 

55 

95 

Do 

13 

0 

0 

55 

6. 

55 

15 

55 

J. G. Lowrens 

10 

10 

0 

55 

6. 

55 

55 

55 * 

C. H. Nicman 

16 

0 

0 

55 

6. 

55 

55 

• a. 

55 

H. J. Odendal 

20 

0 

0 

55 

6. 

55 

55 

55 

J. J. Swart 

17 

10 

0 

99. 

3. 

55 

55 

55 

Do. 

17 

10 

0 

99 

6. 

55 

5> 

55 

A. van der Byl 

15 

0 

0 

99 

7. 

55 

55 

55 

H. C. Human 

19 

0 

0 

55 

7. 

55 

55 

• « 

J. G. Blom 

16 

0 

0 

55 

7. 

55 


55 

Do. 

16 

0 

0 

55 

7. 

55 

55 

55 

Do. 

18 

0 

0 

5* 

8. 

55 

55 

55 

B. L van Dyk 

15 

0 

0 

55 

21. 

55 

: 
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22 

10 

0 

55 
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55 
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, 55 
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Totftl <^t of fifty hones... J.. £898 10 

Boiag an average of^ ^er Iiotm ... 




£17 19 
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• ■ '■<C.)'' ■; :\, 

Abstuict of ths Expebbes inounred hy the CoxnmissioiijWS for purchase of Bentpunt 
Honesfor the 12^ lianoen and C^ape Mounted BMes. 

Travelui^ hoilisesi traTdftuc cart, and impair to traveling hart ...... £160 lO 3 

CosanuBsion <m puirohasa <n 101 Bemount Horses 101 0 0 

Drives and grooms 122 7 0 

Conveying Wses from the ootintry to Cape T<mn) including 

forageyStobling^ fta, on the roptd ^..;. ......;. 99 0 7 

"*' .Sad^^Aif^^. ••'.. 4 .... 4 ... .. ..t*. . )^'4^y.44.’;' , '.’43, ,'2 :0 •'.. 

3 17 0 

Boito and lodging/3i^, for gr^ • •♦•aee.aeeef 4] 8 9 ' 

•'■,■' Carried 





^ '?3' ', ty 8 ■ 


*'**'*''* *'^f''* *•*••••••,**»•'•• •«#**f'a*»o4^^«'* »•«*• «'*t 4 • ^«»''««*«/ ' 8 ^8' O' 

#,» • i4'« Aiiilv* • * « 4-** Mi f •)•• «||) •*••«••<)«'«•' » • f 4i«'**»««««a,«tii 8 IV 3 

(^yeyaj^oe tti^ iM Sin^ 1 18 2 

Cab mtm drivers in tibe' ooUgit^ . 3 8 2^ 

Idues^kneena »i...^.....M*'.^*> .:4 4 0 

£805 5 5 

JObduct THS 1‘OLLOWiKa £!xpiensrs, incurred in Ci^ town^ i^r 
tibe remount horses had been brought in frcw ihe oouhtty)) ‘ 
and wlii<A cannot be r^^garded as part of the ^btcpense con> 
neutisd with the purchase of these horses 

Grooms wages ; £114 5 0’ 

Saddlery 42 17 0 • 

Farriery and modlcinesj &c 33 14 9 

Branding-irons , . 3 17 0 ‘ 

Bran and green forage 6 19 0 

Toll-money to Simon’s Town ...s.. 2 10 0 

Conveyance and boat-hire 1 18 2 . * 


Proceeds of the sale of sundry 
articles^ traveling, cart, horses, 

harness, dec., &c £101 14 10> 

Proceeds of sale of a set of leaders’ 

harness 1 \7 6 


£206 0 11 


£103 12 4 


309 13 3 


Actual Expense incurred by the Commissioners in purchasing 

Remount Horses, and forwarding them, to Cape Town £295 12 2 

• **■■■ — ' ” ' *' 

Moiety of above amount to 12th Lancers £147 16 1 

Do. do. Cape Mounted Bifles..... 147 16 1 


REMOtJNT HOBSEa 

Stallions and geldii^ from 4 to 7 years, not less than 14-2, for immediate use. 
Comnusaioners : Messrs. Field, Hope, and Busk. 

173 horses for Frontier war, coat....^ £3505 5 0 

Average, each; horse. r'v**'.'* 20 5 0 

Cape Modkted Rifles Remount. Messrs. Field, Hope, and Colonel Inoilbt, 

(Conunitteo). 

Report of Commissiemers : 

203 horses, co^..! £3699 7 0 

Viz.: 52 bou^t in Cape Town, idi £19 8 3;^ 

151 bouj^t in the country, at 17 16 2 ,, , 

Or wi^ ti»yelk]g;^fXj^seB, a^hey, &c.... ...^ 0 0 

Oipt Hvni>bei> Additional Hobses f(^ C,,M.R. (saaiQ boiud), : ; 

100 horses, cost ....................I £183j5 M9 ' O ' ^ 

• s;s « * * e • a*,« ay va •'•'t • «« e^esisssws**********^ • e.anw* S •• a s^* ’ 

Bemoi^Nts fob 12111 LancBbs (seme board), ; : 


228 at an. averse of (prime coety , ^t^3; }3 

Withaddiriot^ fg®*#* gtatuiftes, W,'-- 

. : ^ Mwna Field and HopB, Cosninii^miers.. ^ ^ « 

50 horses ffflr 12rii IrineamvaVe^ ■ 23 17 7^ . 

50 Do. foT Cbipe Cozpis....;..,....., 17 19r |f 



In ih» Madni Cuvali^i 
beit-teined homei «te 
only *10 iwlttively to the 
gnsAt midadty thnt m 
wftntitiii in thin reipeet. 
Tho«e which really dc* 
Ncrve notice are sare to 
Ko to the Hone Artillery^ 
Draituone, or Body Guaird. 

Day 147, brown 46i 
fhoftnut 3?f eehimnicl 1U| 
KTcy black 7, don h 

The boMt proof of the 
Cape breed having one of 
the flntt qnalMeationa of 
a charfter, moi temper, 
in aflbrded Ip the thort 
time required for breahlug 
him in. 


Average price all round, 

m. 


loloue] Kk'hardfon*i«ar« 
inise htM been elnce hilly 
boni« out in Gen. Cath^ 
oHfi'e campai(ftt. and lu 
India. 


32 . 


Capei fdWQ, hure mt Jiil :hmcr.to forward theMorringJMmjidd 

mMWt ,of troop lioram ,die tmiiiter . t^ .oonunadi for the ef 

,1. Tp« aerrice troopa of tho 71h: llbiigo<m Giwrda. lARded four qader tbe proper 


2. The rflgiinatt (Wihred at the ^ 

3. The fitat baitich of horses woe parchoeed by Captain (now Major) Le Marchant, 
who preceded dm n^nient, oa Idlh hfoy,ilS44^;^ we moimdng of the oori)s wna 
com^jetedV themiMe Ootohw, in aaiDto year. The gross total purchased was 
two hitodrw and ninety-five, of wHlifo /two duo, and. foom which twenty-two were 
authorised to be selected by oiBcers, ^leaving ihe\fotll ^stabHishinent two hundred and 
seventy-one. Of these, about forty Wine ^rrhaaed in the Colesberg end Cradock 
distriots, sikty in that of , Worcester and $wellendam, attd ihe remainder in the Clan- 
wiUiam and Cape (probably two-thirds of die noMr in the latter), bat the purclinsc 
havit^ been made (mosdy) m lots, ad; Cerent points, I have no correct d^a from 
whence to give the numbw exactly. 

4. The average height of the men of the 7th IbragooB Oufticds is 5 feet 2//^ inclieH. 
The average weight, in marohina order, is 19 stones If^ m , 

5. Th^ average age of the horses is 7 ytaes 4 monoiB (as shown by the regimenOil 
renter); Imt I am convinced 'such, ia Wow the tnrth, a« many described as six years 
are evideatly older. The difficulty of judgiag on. Cape horses’ age, however, will be 
generally spowed, arising, probah}y,;£rom constant grazaag in gravelly and sandy soil. 
The geneW shape may be desisted as compact and well knit, they being mostly 
thorwogi^and well-jouW; the preval^t foiling, a straightness of shoulder, inducing 
a oontraetkm action, which, how8Yer,.ma been round greatly improvable by breaking. 
The preyiWti bolor k bay, as per marj^n. The present average height is 14. 8 

6. The average time for breaking m jsadh horse, was about two mondis after arrivnl 

at head’quiurtws ; and,, by the middfo of Mpreh, 1844 (with one or two exceptions), all 
were sufficiently, formed to be ridden in the tonW hemg hve months from tlie time the 
regiment was.rr^nhted ^ 

7. The horses, in geiie^, are 4>^kt, good-tmnpored, and ste^y in the ranks, but 

the gregarious propensity of foe ammal k, has been, foe chiei difficulty to over- 
come, as exempufied when required to skirmish or work at open ties. When vicious, 
they are usualty treacherously so. Confirmed vice, however, with proper treatment, I 
foink, wiU rarriy be found to exist From foe mray essentials and«^ncral activity 
foey possess, I canceiv^ ^ emmently adapted for foe mounting of 

cavmry. " 

SrThe mreqMiition of *folUons now in foe regiment kneoriy as two to 

one. r oonnder foe former prelwable, being, I- think, equally serviceable, and much 
less troublesmoe, both in quartern <md in foe ^d, * 

9. The apj^uance of foe hessesi in a body, k undoubted'^y, g*^»' the 
unifornfoy of stamp and Oxcellotri conffiri<m, :aari^' W q)eed k quite equal to foe 
regtdiriedf paoe ^ tobvement and evblntif^ With req»W fo foe charge, it could not 
pi^bly be made so effectively upon koraes^ to much smaller than foe Brnkh trooper. 

10. The horses, generally, have proved tound in consritution and limb, and I 

consider them by up m^ns prsffisposed to ffisease of any kmil On foe contrary, foe 
average rick Iks crirtamly emaller than usnally found in a like number 

at home. V • ■ ■ ' ' . 

11. With to field service, foe hones have carried foe men wonderfully well, 

and seem, foough iqipc^tly oVermCi^ted, to be equal to their we%hi It should, 
however, be< bo][mem ik^«^ drill have generrily been in ^ lightest 

'nosribleorder, irifoa tWit^ef Finn foe^l^Cral good (xmsritori^^ and 

hardfoobd of foe animal, Fhave no doubt foot foey wo^ he found equal to severe 
work and privarion, if tsiatod; ' TMs experience, however, 1 irannot answer. 

12. ^joordinff to.i^ beliri''Wa^^^^ service,,! consider the 7fo 

Gfotrdc^ at to WWtfoW wifo athome,-^foe 

"absfoCe'pf'rito mid' p(|f*W^<'a«W.'''^^^ i ^^' k olsp, 'At’idl' inrarior to .foe best 
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and to i^pbuie Ibe ^omblf |>i»l|cbai9^ ab additional , bom. the reme- 
dies usedy jUid |>out^ng nOnpahing gjn^^ d^ animal’s thixwit* bis life has b^n 

saved', b0 ia hoiv gmte wel^'a^^ keismbaok* I ^eroiSbro.^ip bm; 

and o(^detine how mtt(^ my purmtasea .aim within tbe .midKMdmd. ]i|ut, I premiine 
**y dmaK^BO wm be appi^^ . 

d> at4r^ pidmo iS2d Hi 4dw ^ mneh cbei^r 

tbaninV private individwd miidd l^ye ^ 1 ^, w<lim hot to me, 

but b} fbe Sbii^ tndib C^j^y ; j^vebt eb^ea^ ride hereafter, 

.it ia.aa. wdd '^|at l'riiM^'';.n^tiQb,\ mat^ no> basbiri '(s^ ep«ld'.;'bb'''eaemited with 

f. lin i 'luKed ammal. ,wl^.;prep<ma^;tb«ll^ tu'^'imeet the 

mwertrin reqmririons, 
'“^‘■'‘^%'lMa'iii^ i».|ii' iMdi. in boiniBm»’;i(^itli' ^ 


Ir p9|id^tli|i^I.dea|^./j^bdj'’.l^ thirir 


; fob rimy are 
riidoojkmy. 
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fuia wfaiq, I 4ke vlUiige of MsJmeibuty » numth ifbmikhi, Wove 

uinreeiU m a ImtiiSradi htmiee Inreeglit ba my inep«etl«D. * t 

U. An offlieer oe^ot'be too gneirded in lu4 remiffb ti|ion bonKw l^e dliWjMptn^ <oii 
he U exneetedio enewev Mty from ihe otrnee, Oe tohbehNiNa* * We* 

elthoagh not St fiw ihti eemoe, nujr be per&otljr mieiihetebte* m to ^ 

Talue of tboh in imioM by wAunteenst^ nnneoeniiiiWjr eonunentt on li^ ^eoM 
oefteinlf i^ve etfeiMW* end deter othent from enblMttMg thwr^hraiWvfy to e timS^ 
ordeeL ^ / 

12. thd tnoet ocWunon dofeote m ephnw ^ emhfb the fpnner pifodueed hj- |Aee«> 
heltenDg, and the latter nttribntable in some dtpee to the same oatum fhont «n muiatd* 
nd strain theimtrf diroWn npon the bind qnatieie. Bnt I hare observed a good many 
stallions vriih oedM, and nttber snspeot me prevalonoe of the defect is vety mnoh owing 
to an inherent tradenoy. 

Id. the mischief done to the forelegs by knes^haltering Is the noosasairyi OOose- 

S of stoimiag the droniation, the severe {Wean^te of the ligainre indiiomg the 
on of s^ts on the ihanhs t and the aoeompenylng inflammation of the tendonous 
snbstaaceb of the leg is the rnhi of many a fine home, Which, bnt ibr thoae IdsmhiheSt 
Would be an ac<ioi«raon to the service. * 

H. tn other respects the horses I have eacamined are rommhahly tteo from defiiicts 
oansdtutiBg unsonndneas; bone spavins 1 have rarely met with} hlood t^yiUs more 
common ; and* oocSaionally vinff4bon6. Bnt the prevailinir defects are in the foreh^, 
from ascertained oauses,— the disoonihmaaoe of wmoh WOum at once remedy the evil. 

16. A pecuharity in Cape horses, deserviim remark, is the nueertalnty of the 
ordinary index of age. Much depends upon the nature of the herbage ^e anhnal bas 
been feeding Znnr veM,’' (Jt^Ude, Sour grass) being die most aeetrnotive to the 
teeth. It is a vo^ common thl|^ to See a foiir*year-old with milk teeth stiU inhis head, 
and dm cavities of the centn» nippers worn ^wn, as in a six>year*old home*, and such 
mouths, a year or two later, bemnne very puzsling, and in Ihct must be judged by other 
teste, namely, the tushes end grinders. 

16. The expense of subnstang the horses before shipment averages £li 16s. 2d., 
Avhich is more than it ought to have been t bnt my instructions limited the period 
within which the commission had to be executed, and gave me to undcmtand that the 
llon’ble the Court of Directors had been requested toyiavertise in Bondon ibr shipping 
to convey horses Bom the Cape to India; and aa it was b A^ust when 1 received 
the order, I thought it necosaacy to procure the horses without delay, ijmd have them 
ready for any ships that might calL The oouiequenoe has been an eitpense b subtisting 
the horses, greatly b excess of what it would have been if time had admitted of propei 
nrtangomente being made B>r the delivery of the horses at Stated pctiods, 

17. A vessel odlcd the Tory* was tendered in September, first to tske fifty horsefi 
to Mangalore for a thousand pounds, and suhsequentiy She was oflftsred at iburteoii 
pounds ahead for fi% horses, or thirteen pounds a ntad for tixiy horses, and twelve 
ftounds passage money for each groom ; all wbioh piyipoaais I rejeoted, 

18. The brig Was the next to tender, her t^ms being twelve potmds a fo> 
as many horses as she could carry; huttius also I iWBrnefi, being unwillbg to ;|deld at 
the outset to demands which, if allowed to one ship, would be exacted by otbem ; and 
buildiug upon the chance of assistance from the Imn^ advertisement, J roeolv^ (with 
the asswtaijce of the Company’^ ogopts, Jdessrs. Dickson & Cft, during my 
absence in the country) to dictcie terms myself, heyoud which I would not advance, and 
have found no material Acuity b obtidnW tonnage Ut u rate whbh eompeneates tiw 
expense of delay, wi^ the advantage of estabitiiing a pret^ent for future ocoations. 

16. My contracts ibr livery f at U dep6t b the and b the (^aliy beiracks 

in Cape Town, fell to the seme parties. In virtue of tiifir tuiuges bebA the lowest, vb. : 
one sbilfing and rixVftoo a day, bcMoix^ grooms (eide Agreements Nos. 2 and 3). 

20. I preferred oolleoting the horses at a coim^r depot for the seke of the faeiUtiet> 
for exercitiW them, which b Cepo Town is hnposspe. 

21. In me cavalry stables, the horses eannots to tmurn opttide the bartaildt gates 
without dehgor ofaoddente; whilst froiiu sfinilitmi the Bga tVdl* jti^ oeoum, 
and they kjdt and blemish cadh other ftCdl idle play^^, of a Stamuter. It 

is therefiwe much hotter to keep the animus at a eouatxy mrm until iiM|eetiVe ship 

ere repOfthd ready for tiMfir reoeptidn by wlti4 iwrangement a 0ah d|at d| ntischiaf » 

the Stating is the hast time ibr w9Wa«t bjWUltiMw hm,Jtk,lk *ew«? tfMn 
horses are m the best dc^iticn ; and w$& peniy of gleen mao 

*Tbls vessel «tet to fikSMena, In eapectsiientrf ni{l|»Uaa to table Bay, 

diispipuni^ aadeaUtos mw'te asupt my wWu hnt tiwla tee leiy! 

t thorateofUrsrybB^TflWa, essiiMtoorstltidae^ti^^ ' 


ni 



^t4«8Mfb^)i«i'bM lii% flMt^'fllNib llti^m^ })^mmW wA 

,H3riiifiki«ii^|Mt(«M be wllftiltt^er iV'flib %iii|« of 

gtoeo !b6^4^^ vt> 1^ gMAiX'liW W, ebi Miii'ie 

mnAA^ moiiit^ <w^,^Jm % ite 

hmk beoMMe hMrtjr^^ Mii biofe tben^ •* 

S4. 'With Mgi^ to tlie odMeUAttM «|,tit 0 i)diMj[ Ihee* alMtoMAitB, 1 ^oohi 

mentioff tbfet tumlw hMl fl^erottt m Mlitdbytiettt ihtorMpi^ ifnte** 

pepplOf X hhH tmiiom td mM teom» t^bkthlmtte p^iKied ptii ittatiiiite euppUtMi, at 
modtmt4 priiHNif tr^hiAb iHf eeoouhte «sl4 ii«poh<itf hf« hy i^’tiog «oat«»dti for 

oviBryil^fc ‘ 

2& ^4 cNMkhnMQt lot* iRknge for Iho rOftM (tidk BablOmire Ko. 4) ie reOooaable for 
the BeMkttju hat iipitte eould he eflMtea twdpr thSe hhid« hk the erorking of a per> 
maaent a^ey* hy k'vltbt tenden at a time forage t« uioat abmodaht and cheap, 
and ahen a eonttaotoo^ oKnud provhfo for tho probable detoand. 

26. Ih 4 oontraet for iWitKng tip atub on ahlp-board^ no at^dp terms oould be 
named, that troald snitaU ships; but in order to put the iirorfc into the hands of the 
dieapost cmmifeatter, I adrarthed for sealed esthnates for stabling of given diraensinnii, 
from trhioh f framw an agreement (Encloaure No. 6), arhibh fixates the oluuges for 
material and worknianiibip in stabling of any extent 

27. The oontract for nsitirs and stable appurtenances, usually fornished by saddlers 
(Knotneit^ No. 6), ia also the result of seeded oompetitiou, and so is the eontract 
(Enclosure No 7) for the operation of embarking the horses. 

28. All minor charges, such as medicines, farHer’s work, tolls, and advertiaenients, 
are paid for as inofo^reo, at tho ordinary rates of the town. And Hie Excellency the 
Qoyernor has been pleased to exempt tbc Hon*b1e Company's remount horses from 
wharfiige ddes (tdde l^^aures Nos. 8 and 2). 

29. In a deapateb from the Governor of this oolony to the Secretary of State, dated 
24lh tJannary, l1l49, 1 observe smne allttaions to foe disadvnajtages under which hordes 
were supplied to foe Bombay Government in 1846, which induced me to apply for a 
Statement (Enclosure No. 10;, showing under distinct heads tho charges then incurred : 
and Enclosure No, 11 is a similar abstract from my own disbnrsementh, with a com- 
parative Btatement, No. 12, wifo explanations where the charges materially differ. 

30. 1 cannot aay precisely what number of horses this colony can Supply annually, 

but so far as my exjienence and inquiries serve, it may be proper for mo to record my 
oidnion. * 

81. In stating that 1 had upwards of six hundred horses to pick from, T do not 
lUiean that so hi^ a number was elljpblc for foe service ; a great proportion of tbmn 1 
found over ago, or injured in foe manner already aescribed, and which, notwithstanding 
their IdemisUcs, might be taken for Cavalry, on an emergency. 

,32. With foe exception of for^e horses purchased at ISwellendam, foe whole of this 
first supply wore procured Within a radiits of a hundred lUUes from Cape Town ; and 
aU more or less trained to harness, and twenty-eix Of foem to foe saddle. A few more 
of the same description are still left; but for any la^e indent, it would bo neeessaiy to 
draw upon the Koggeveld and the more remote districts of Hantam and Nieuweveld. 

33. My instractiohs did not restrict me to any psHicuiar proportion of etaltions and 
geldings, and I foCrefore purchased half of each ; hut if requir^ to furnish a greater 
number, it would be necessary to ailtnit two geldings for one stal^ ; Or leave it to foe 
diametion of agent to purmsse both sorts mdisefoninately. 

34. The advantsgCs of purchasing horses within foe latilU of foceal operaitiims 
are important; snob as having fop lumMS deiivimd in or nPifr Cape Twn, at the 
expense and tifo of the seller, an arrangement which could norhe efihoted with the 
formers in the (Nstant inland districts, Where foe Wes are bred, 

36. Another advantage is, getting foe hoTfes In fit OOkdition for eUippiug, heing 
trained to form work, and oomparativdiy tractable i ufoerofo an nnhandled four-year-uld, 
direet from foe breeding dhMrlcts, may be troublesome to break tm* '* 

36, Eor this reason I would recOmmend foethf future supply, a inwportien of 
forforydaiNcldB should he taken, and k<^ at foe fomonbt dei^ at Oessoa^ in the same 
foaainw as foe Colts rcKicivud fW foe joint remofint sgimt at 

St, The breeding districts aWnd wifo heMet ^ fohilfiiifirim and it oady re- 
<luires foh hcrtainty of a fined demand, fo make ft wm foedWarb Wh0a4o Iweak them 
in, and qualify foem for foe service i 

• No. 70 is a s})seii»ett of fo caksafilsd horse, frr fofo mjfos i$dw hfosihi|; Trom 

the ohespoesB msufo a horse, it is importaat to ssoiwhai eha hi* imAe oflim. ** ' 
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TNw I* lAji^ i#. n 

IpMftMmt Uwsim, iiAgr#ia| ofti»&r youiiglio«»MtoQ(Wkraiii«ottlib6a|K)4^ 
mmM W«mm #»Utekg imtl^^ligk itti di« ibil of th«ir ]b^ wW r““- 
III «0»4er 

\ie^siM mmqiiem of «*fbce4 ^ ooiMvf 
woiOd ownto o«u«|>ly w jW«Cd(|tto^ m 

— — ^ of tho Eoicoi)^ tiovilirf of tbo law inip^, irf r-in 

)«M tii#i m (rtiali itt4 ^oiolMr laarkoto, m^r m-, miioe o 

givea to te yooM o^ MMjMjtoa % lia^ ' 

40, Hio aomM {irod m SoroIMaia ,aoa owiaoto oro 


oolumaitd 

Aamckiii tCiLililill 

, AftjJCilii 
vm«i£oi|oe .. 
oxteiii of monuK 


pi[t4 


r or ^titoboiMbf i&tariotii at two 
to U» brotet roiiro^ on ma native 
of thii 4<tferiat| % Mia ^ 


muieular, tjx otmm tiroi lad w every reijpoet, weQ, iOWtied % 
cUoiate, nrovided tbey are not otarved in tiieir youtli, A SwelMit 
into the hande of a* oom car wine-%iBier in the Qum 
yeari old, ie a very eupeiior aniMr at foivyenve 

iwiil For thw obvioue rjjnwon that# aiieaktog geneial^ or ww owipo^i tne uniBa noo» oi 
sheep innst be prejudicial to horses, for b^ aorta tx atoek omnot thrive od the name 
pasture; and there are very few bnaedera who a» to tH expense of gtoww oats for 
their young horses, 'although many Of them wwing to do so. if they ooidC see any 
advantage m it, which dues not at present exiat, for their blood atarvel&iga hU the 
work required of theiUf and that ia not a little. 

41. This district, including Caledon, turns oat about hvc hundred oolta annually , 
which are generally sold off at two years old to itinerane dealers, trom whpaa the wine> 
farmera of the Paarl, Drakenstmn, Wogonmaker’s Valley, and the com-fanners ot 
Groenberg and Paardeberg supplv their wants. 

42. Such colts are purebaaea from the breeders, at from seven to twelve pounds a 
piece. The dealm* ie at no expense wilh them, beyond a berd'e wa^ea, for they get 
nothing to oat, hut what they And for themselves; and as ho sella them djSt immecliattdy 
he brings them down, he is well paid if he makes thirty shiUingiif to two pounds a heail 
of them. 


4.3. The wine>^iarmen{i, who are the principal purchasers, all |mw a sufficient 
quantity of oats Ibr the subsistence of ^e few colts they speoulatel^ They have a 
natural fanoyffor such traffic, mote as a source ol amuaement than of gain. Their edts 
are Well taken earn of, kindly used, and in most inatanees become remarkably docile, and 
by the time diev eomplete their fourth year, are mrown into fine bursea. 

44. It is from tins source that the Cape Town dealers are chmdy supplied, aiKl 
through them the beet horses find their way mto the hands of Indian visitors, who export 
for fficir own private use about fill:y horses annually. The exports to Mauritius, nom 
the aaine source, average about a humred, wbidb leaves four burred and fifty Swellen" 
dam‘*bred horses in the colony,— one fourth of which, say one hundred, ladgbt probably 
be fit for the service. , 

45. The horses bred in Hc^i^veld are particularly good, bmng U(nn{i|Mt wiry 
axdmsls; the capabUltiea of the otatrict being unlunited, the herbage nutritious, the 
water ebundant, and the sou favorable for the ^rodndtlon of horses. The farmers 
are well offi their mares are superior, and they pay liberally for the best stsUtons they 


oaaprboure. 

46. The Bokkevelds are also capable of producing good horses; ljut very little is 
done in that way at nroeent, tdthotteb tiie certainty of a market would, of course, 
stimulate the fanners were, as elsewhere, to the production and improvement of the 
exportable oummodityi. 

47. The Hantlh) is fidl of bmnes, large ^werM animals, great bone, gpod action, 
and everything to reeommend them for aitiilery, encept Iheir plebeii|a heads, which 
Would bear finWdowa with a dativof Arab blobd among them. 

46. bn the Nieiiwevtid, also, there ia a ra]^y*inoreasiog su{^ly of very superior 
horses,— «ome enterpriidng breeders in that ffiatnei having gone to conaiderabte expenee 
in the puinbrne of stwk lid of atalH 

49. A sprinkling of llolamin blood lnw|ouiHliMwa^ into the oolon^^ theffimers 
are pa^ to mares of this cro|a, ftm Mtjbeuig fimnd better mctheia, iAi bating more 
m^ tban the ordiRery Cape marei; *but X ffisukc the breed myself, vtrhieh, eltnougli 
found touaawar well enoui^ in cavalry, in the temtimute none, eee not, in my bumble 
pinion, suitable far India. 1 have endeavored to uismaide farmern mm importing any 
ittoinbofieauf tbiaaort; but befone Mating npon iNr yielding; to my pr^^,l 
have lent te heraea ijnth tita lunaent mmeunt, Kna 9, tmr ttim, andahaU be 
dad, fiMT the bveeders* aakea, if my antitipatbns piuveijyottndieae, q' . ’• 

60, I* Me .mentioned the wdne ffiimem as a iMnel cf they do not, 

bowem nae nw uMmi' hemm, n«r aocnaiem them an mwA to ee the oom 

fiHnilW!ll Wb t r * 
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$1. #}|||Ui JtMtMi the %Mi^ VlA Is hi« 

srott ; sold bfttirew % tw4»i my wmm^i of MiiMNipit 1 m)«i«» m 
aeoi aotbo is fl^vea. Son# Mars >11^, tto qoiu throser of $m MMtanM w#i withput 
his spir}t|d in^d well^^^i^ted teem* lN OMSiMjiMm ^rnfmailh the mm 

Have ^«a scwnewhat out of fiub&Qtt» ftCM^^nUiMed er pmx^ eoisiehineu. 

6t But evei7 Afrioaouler oni tm ^ 0Hi0mm when ^ 

farnietB osn afoed to pay for ibem« hy iHe' e«ita^ ef H side Ihr theif lutftes, 
produce the required fHaodonanea, 

£3. The span system is an excellent sdeqid tor heMe ectlUery ; the HotOeil ace erell 
treated, they becsome Habituated to dtmi|;lt» end tiie light itork the pkaiam flat# is put 
to on a farm is more Healthful exe»afle> vitknptt expcM&qg the le^ to the ngtnieus 
effects of too early work in the saddle. 

54. The ooru temera procure most of their wagon horses ilmm the Btngeveld, 
Onder Bobkeveld, and Hentam, from irhenoe upwards of tvrb Hundred cmts Hom 
alreacty foqnd their urajr into ibe distticts vHere I made my resent purohMsA, exclusive 
of those from Swellendam and Bivenidale» and many of wmcH will pe dt £7r the service 
by the Spring of 1851. 

55. Meanwhile, fiom the infonnation I have givmi the fumers, as to the leading 
requirites of a horse for astiUeiy, and die defects wmoh disqualify for the service, there 
is every prospect of their giving attention to those points. 

5C in Imt, all that is required is the certainty of an outlet, and with due notice 
the supply wlU keep pace with we detnand to almost any extent. 

67. In conclunon, I have* to inform you that I sent my traveling cart, with four 
remount horses in it, to the cattle show iu Cape Town, and one of the said horses, viz., 
No. 10 in the register, having gained the prize for **the best horse adapted for the 
saddle,” 1 {dsiced the money {£S) at the disposal cff the Committee of the Agricidtural 
Sooiety, on condition that they would make an equal contribution towards a prize to be 
given ffir the best^spaa of right fouivyeaiHilds, at the next show. 

58< Oxen, when worn out, can be &ttened and sold to the butchers at snrii prices 
as enable the farmers to replace them. But horses are exhaustible instruments of 
husbandry. Thoro is no return from a wora<out horse except his skiu. An enlarged 
outlet for the <bost of them, as they come to maturity, would alter the case, however ; 
and after serving a probation of two years (from two to four years old) id the farmer’s 
hands, a seasonmle return would enable we {leople to keep up their spans, or lung 
teams, which, bring the best source to look to fbr horse artillery demands, it is most 
desirable to enopntage. * 

The great interest evinced by the Crionial Ooverament in this ein^ment having 
euntribui^ v(»^ much to its success, 1 have furnished a copy of this report for the 
information of nis Bxcollency the Governor, and enclose (No. 13) oofiy of my lettm 
to the Secretary to Government on the occasion. 

I beg also to bear testimony to the assistanoe afforded me, particularly in matters 
connected with sliipping, by the Kast India Company's agents, Messrs. W. Dickson & Co. 

, * 1 have, &0., 

(Signed) J. BOWBR. 

True copy: J. Bower, Mgjor, 

Temporary 'Remount Agent for the Madras Government 


1% 
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TO THE FARMERS OF THE CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 

(No. 1.) ' Cape Town, 13th Augnsti, 1849. 

GEirTi>BHEK,’»ln the year 1845, a memorial was addressed to the Governor, **on 
Imhalf of the widely scattebeill agricukatal eommunity of ^ oolony,* sdUating His 
ExocUonoy’s aid in reCommauding to the Indian Govenmteut the intmuothni (ff Cape 
h(»Tse# as remounts for the imrvice. • * 

Your petition was not then snceeiifol, but jmnr pewieit QovfmOr has revived H, 
awl under His ExceUency’e lUeommendation, I have reerived Inetliecti^ ftom tlm 
Goverqm^t Of Madras to (pve Cape horses the^r truqil you ee iMmestiy desired. 

The fitness of Cape honee for military eervioelh Indm hee ahefidy been practically 
ascertained; and lu any jnimiAiaseB I may tm make> yea lefy n|un my exerrisixm, 
to the best of my judj^ent, a due regard for the enuncter Uf the iw^ ' 

The unesticu of expense mutt M solved by yutivildbnei'iad nf the iueoem cr 
failure of the experiment mainly hingee apUU Ihia printv % *m hidnoed to addrem yon 



tbiu i^dly k endeir k icmm «Ay 

uon* ihi to #up cttn# w kill to yok k«|iipi1m mk 

India. 1 ^ * ^ s * 

Thera li kr latiding hokw to Imdk The lole Okek ^ ke 

IMra«ento)(d«v|ii k k« oAan Mtatid Kj^km of the OKpdblttthNi df kill 

Qoiony M a dk^kkoi^^tv muptm nik ««er marketi; m I hora tuvety 
reason to IraMk V toad to tho ixtototooui aiipo|ek> 

niont of a ramOUat meht ht the artiHery ami oavaliy <hf Indtoi n^him will^ Of ooaraOi 
alupih anAtodly an laMnog niunher of Capekrad liol#k Yew own torasiglit will 
tharokrs at onoe anggok tha propdoty of toolddd mora to proapactive advantagoi than 
to ingniowato prodtif 

I pttvpoae idaitiiig the principal hone dlstrtoto in peraon, and that withont dfiday. 

I ihaU apfttiae you of my mOTcmanta, ralyitig coaddonn^i an 1 do, op your afkrdiug ^ 
mo every fiwiKty in yoor power, in ftuthonntf my eudawntts to ,do justioo to an under- * 
taking to fraught wito importance to yonraelvee and tp kc eolmiy at large. 

I have, dso., 

J. BOIVEB, Major^ Madrae Amy. 

P.S.— -The horsei to be piuchaie^l mnet be fbutteen haade two inohea high, and tfpwatde, 
— and from four to aix yean old. 


(No. 8.) . 

Cape Town, I7th Auguat, 1849. 

The Ilon’ble .Iohn Moktaou, E8<]., 

Secretary to Oovertonent, Gape of Good Hope. 

Sir, — With refkence to the laat paragraph of your letter of the 15th instant, 1 
hav^the honor to aubmit, for (he oonnderatbn of Hia Excelleney the GovOnuir, tnv 
resrietful reouest that ke exemption from wharfaffe dues, permitted to Her Majeaty^* 
« iniutary aervioe, may be extended to kc Hon’bto £. L Company*!, b my kipmento of 
remount horees and keir provender. 

T have, Ac., 

(Signed) J. BOWEB, Mi^, M.A., 

on Bemonnt Duty. 


True copy : J. Bower, Major,. 

Temporary Bemount Agent 

• i • 


Colonial Office, 90k August, 1849. 

Mi^ Boweb, Hadraa Amy. 

raply to your letstor of ke 17k iiiiatoiiti, I am diraotod hy Hia Excellency 
the Qommor to imbm yon kat ke Cddeetot of On4ton»liaa bean hultiniotod to extend 
to your ampmenta of remount boraea and provender, kr ke aervioe of ke Hon’blo Eant 
Indk Company, ke same exemptiona from whermge kiea aa era penultted to Her 
Midtoty*a mOitary earvloe. 

t ^e, 

(Signed) Sm^^^S^;AOV, 

Trnetopy: 

Tem|N»my Bemmmt Agent ^ 


H 
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(No. 10.) ' .... 

Cftpe Tof», 

« dtih ITovembejr) 1449. 

Stiite4ieiit of expeuMS hkonrred for Oie hmkm Olnpokeat of one httpdv«d«o4 
tihirlj Botnomiit Honio«) for Oie Hinb*bte India Company, betwoan tha Ut 
Augi^ IMOf'Wid Both April, 1047. 


T*nmaoo«tof lOOhorwa ^44904 0 0 

SubnatanOe before aldpment...., 800 1 Sr 0 

Saddler's bilU * 116 7 0 

Wsf^ of grooms 99 0 0 

Traveling expenses paid for tbo Board of Inepeotion. 19 4 1 

Medicine....;. 84 1 o' 

Provender 00 the voyage to India 974 14 9 

Carpenter's bills, for erecting stiUes on board ship 67 7 10 

Boat-hire and sbippift# expenses 84 14 4 

Wharfage dues 28 12 10 

^637 14 7 

Freight which was to be jraid at Bombay 1722 0 0 

- Total je8269 14 7 

^ - f ■ 

(Signed) W. MILLER, D.C.ti. 


True copy; J.^Bowstt, Major, 

Temporary Remount Agent. 


(No, U.) 

• Capo Town, 24th November, 1849. 

* 

Statement of expenses incurred for the Purchase and Shipment of one hundred and one 
Remount Horses* for tire Madras Covemment, in 1849. 


Prime cost of 101 liorsoB <62396 10 0 

Subsistonoo before shipment .' 394 19 0 

^dler’sbais 87 11 9 

Wages of grooms (advance) 48 0 0 

Officer's traveling expenson .1 67 0 7 

Medicines 6 13 0 

Provender ibr the voyage 273 18 OJ 

Carpont^’s bills, tor meeting stabling on ship-board 62 4 5 ^ 

Boat-hire (including coolie-lure) 80 16 6 

Whariagednes 0 0 0 

Tolls and petty charges 1 12 6 

Printing and Mvortisements...... 14 6 3 

FarrierelnU 3 16 9 

Agent's commission on above payments, at 1 per cent 33 16 6 

<68416 4 4 

Frmght payable in India, C. Rs. 11,110 'tindependent of 

(WsmimeB), estimated at Is. lOd. per rupee 1018 H 4 

Bslanoe of grooms* wages 92 0 0 

Probable passage money of grooms, payable in India, as per 
terms of ohartor-piurties (9 grooms for 70 days at la. 6d. 
per diem) 47 6 0 

Total <64673 17 8 


il. BOWBp, Mjlpr, 

Tetnpoiai^ Remount Agent 



18 ).'— CompaxafiTe Statement of the average coat per head of 130 Remount Horaes, procured at the Cape of Ch)od Hi^ie £ar Bwdbay^ 
GoTemment in 1846, and 101 supplied to the Madras Government in 1849, exdusive of emmattap*. 
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“iV-' ' 'i' „■ 

'■^ . i''^''-”-'' «'■■' ^ ‘'-V'’ 'S'--' '''S'ii.'. -i"’ 

Ceded Cepe ef j^Ope^ SSini Jenie^ I846« 


^nei^^-ir het ^ i^nor td yoe^ Kb. 9/ 7tli 

Mucliy end No.. 9, |d«rcfa» of jmeeat yeierV deidnns n>e to take meesurett to 
IHlircldMe, for the CaTali^ and Eaatlndia Company!^ eendoe^. 

dw hiereeS) 08 &r oe poaeible entire, io the mme mode ett wm ^pkykl in th mwdinff (if 

dbcroivtihe and oftj^ aaoi^ 

aten^ pride. ’. ' -.L;';',, ' ■ ■■ ■ - 

i,!pa^i^ metiitttted {8a inquiry ot the Cam bn ^ entdeot, I dad that horses are hoth 
iu 9 ^ p^ Wliea the f<h Dri%ooa fShucrdsi iwn^ted* llie 
aben^ prtpe then ^ten dios £Si5$ ’Mir,‘li^dbeeaitte eiy^ it will probably be 

hejtweea dSdO aadVSSS. It wijll also occupy OeTetal mosuhs to obtain the whole number 
of 500 horses $ but about 1^0 may be got (cither in little more than a month, 

ITnder these cireumstences, I hare to (mooee betweed the responsibiUty of saactaon> 
ing a .lnfldn>t price than the Directom of the East India Company have authorized, and 
that df deli^mg thb m^utkin of tibeir wisl^ during the long period of a refermioe hcone 
for further jmstraotions. As J[ perceive tlwt the conunmdoawns fimm the India Hook, 
transmU^d to me in your despatches, represent the supply of horses for the service in 
India to '^be of the utiaost imnm^ee;^ and aa nouiisg more prbohte is laid down 
“ ' • • • than a natinral and general reference to the late mount' 

udge that I riudl best fulfil the wishes of the Directors 
b^ at oneeijpnsobamng and shipping to India at least a jpart^ dbe Imrses required, at the 
lowest aveisge {nice at wh^h they eatt be <d>tain^, fitior tjfb pui^e. ^ 

When I shall have sl^ed te the number of 900 icn moire, tune will probably liave 
elapsed to allow of my recmving mstruorione' jjbai you about the comjuetion of the 
numW*. J^t any rate, I will then be governed by mrcumstanoea If the supply in the 
colony is so ihr exhausted as to render only in&nor horses procurable, or suitable ones 
very nard . to be got, and at a large nrice, the delay necessary fbr the arrival of your 
iastructaons will be unavoidable. If, on the other hand, fit horses should still be freely 
ofibred, and the price in consequence be lower than 1 anticipate, I shall be iucUned to 
go on with the purchase of them; should no further instructions have arrived to guide 
me. , 

I have, &o., 

(Signed) P. MAITLAND. 

[Th|e whole tenor of this letter shows that the (Government were prepared to use 
their own discretion. " Dnfintunately, at a subsequent ^period, when a Board of Indian 
officers olgected to the price .pa^ to the contn^or, the Seoretaryto the Colonial .(Gov- 
ernment aoopted the sentence underlined b its literal aecepianon. Afterwards found 
to ha^ been too h^ an esrimatei] ' ^ » 


No. 9, 7th 
measures to 


iompanyn servioe,^. 
b the vwMHtM (if 


India to '^be of the utmost im^ 
respeetingihe price tp be |pven 


I ( w 11 fj 


ISA -'A 

' Oamp^ pwdc XtriliC, Kafitbnd, fKyto' N^ 

The Bight>^H<m*blethe EtolGuBT, ^ . . 

Mr Loed,--! have the honoi: to bdose a ^py of a despatch from the (Gbv^- 
ment of Bombay, ii^onning me ^t the Incises .directed to be sent from thence to that 
Presidency arei net reqtdmii 

I have m ooneequene^. with th^ ooneent of the contractor, conduded toe piurchase 
of homes on accomot of toe East inllia (jcmpany, with toe passing by toe Board of those 
which had already, at toe date of |be reompt cf toatt lbs{^tch> been ;^urcba8ed by toe 
^.OQntraCtto'* » ' ' ’ " 

The tosult Of too totoNtetioU' %''toat '13(G^>hetoto>r'iai'^¥^' ^ entire,' ind 49 

SlffinKSi^ye been ebbp^ for Bombay. . TjtohnibsedttoiM^tfir^ 
epanoisat slmws ihrtotid ei^nffitorebetoi# w hors^ and thatUr^ hisve 

been eichvered in Borabto at an 

• ' jto t tol i hbtlon, Si^tttlvo W’frtoiW? , 

a7thJ'saqaii7'* 1:947.. ' 
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It would be oatwfiwjtoty to we to receive a report ranteotiiig tbe tff ^fl»e 

horaee, al^r thev have bbou a euweient thno for trial in India. I wowd euggert ilut> 
after the exwration of a year’e senrioo, each a report nhould be ca3ed for^ anu cowwit* 
nieated for the iufonnaiion of this (loYenuneut. • 

I have, &o.» 

(Signed) Z KAItl^AKD. 


Enclosure l.-^-Letter from th| Government of Bombayi atating that the hones direeted 
to bo sent to that Prceidonoj are not req^wed. 

. Endoanre 3.— Statement of tilio Deputy Connnissaiyt ehotyins tbe total expeniges of the 
* horses jnirohasod for the Government of India. 


Commiewlat Office^ Cape Town, 27th January, 1347. 

The Hon’blc J. Moniaou, Esq., &&, &c., Colonial Offioa, 

My DEAn Sir,— T he following is the total amount of expenditure for the horses 
purchased f<H' the Honorable tlie East India Company 


Paid for 81 stalUons, at £35 each, and 49 goldii^s, at £30 each, 

pnrohosed for scconnt (£ the East India Company’s service 

Paid for sundry cx|)eme8 in keeping, stabling, shipping, and forage, 
corn, &c., supplied for the feeing of the horses on passage to 
India 

Total exiwnse 


£2,835t 0 0 

3,636 8 7 
£9Mi 8 7 


Exclusive of flight to Indio. 


Tours very tj nly, 


(Signed) CHARLES PALMER. 


No. ld3.~>Afthtary Department. Fort William, 8th May, 1846. 

To the Colonial Secretary, Capo of Good Hope. 

• 

SiB,-^Witb reference to a despatch, dated Loudon, the 3rd March last, which has 
been rooeived by this Government, from the Honorable the Court of Directors of the 
East India Company, intimating 4hat they had requested Her Majesty’s Government to 
oommunieate with the Government of the Cape of Good Hope, for the pnrprae of pro* 
curing iinm that colony a supplv of cavalry horses for this Presidonoy, 1 am direotea by 
the Honorable the President of the Council of India, in Council, to acqnxint you, for 
the information of His Excellency the Governor, that rmnonnt horses arc not at uresent 
required b Bengali and to request that 'none may be purchased at the Gape mt iltis 
Prerideney. 

I have, &0., 

(Signed) W. M. K. STDBT, Mqjor, 

Officiating See’y. to the Gov’t of India, 

‘ , Military Department. 

f There is a ndstaks here, an omission of the whole prine of the geldings, vis.,.. 41470 0 0 
Stallions t # • « « • • *«>»« •fa»0>4«o* • oast ^voeaSfoOk *o«oo*ata eooaa eo a* ■« a at t «aad Q 0 

Snndry expenses « « tooaa* aosoo fO ooaaa^«* OHoooa^af aoavVoofrt* aoeoattv* W«oa|rvo 3GS0 3 T 

, ' i»n a ' 'r 

which yiieids an of 461 and s ihrtion pertkone, (etdaglm of Ireigjht Now, tiis atmi^o freight 
rtthootflrtgaemuti^watm.mtdds^e]^ ttaaftom 4S to 410 per home, l a a a i a g 

(heir priee on leading hi India gdo or 7oO rupees each. 

* 



jdioi, J)iparimewt* ' 

' BoitaUfty CksfS^ Wik ihfyg IMS. 

To Hio SloirMtiy Hor Mn^esty*! 0(> tito 

Oi^ 0^ Qodd Hope. * 


Sllt)>-4n tnmsmittang to vott the «o6oinptuiyixig eJctniot, puAMphs 1 oiid 4, of a 
letter &om the Honorable the Seeret Coituttittee of me Hoooreole toe Court of Hiirteton, 
doted 24th March laet» 1 atn directed bjr the Hoaorable the Governor m Council to 
aequifdnt you, far the iolbitaation of Hii fixcelleney ^e Governor at the Cape of Good 
HopUi that uputegueut upon the restoratiou of peace in India, by the treaty of Lahore, 
the neoeesiiy for remounting Her M^eety’e lOth Huesan, immediately upon their 
arrival, ie not eo w»ent ae to require any extraordinary expedient to be resorted to for 
the purposa The Honorable the Governor in Couninl tnwefore oonsidera it expedient 
to deol&e the homes alluded to in the fourth patagrttj^ of the Secret Committee’s letter, 
if not actually embarked tbr Bombay. 

2. The Hoaorable the Governor in Council has instructed mo to take this uppor- 
timity to acknowledge the nsoelpt of His Bxoellenoy Sir P. Maitland’s letter of the 6th 
November, 1846 ; and to Aansmit, for His ExeeUmoy’s information, the accom})anying 
copies of a letter from the Adiutant-General, No. 371, dated 19th March last, and ut a 
letter from the Military Boara, No. 993, dated 13th April following, reporting on the 
memorial of the breeders at the Capo of Good Hope. 


1 have, & 0 ., 

(Signed) P. M. MKLVILL, Lieut-Colonel, 

Secretary to Government 


[These authorities probably ]j^ed the mattet over lightly, because satisfied (but 
arronecouly, as the present war with Buswa has dmnonstrated), that the supply of Gulf 
hones would be ample, ap^ontly ov{>rlo(ddng the chief ol^ect in mtnxmcing Cape 
horses, vis., to get an ei^fuaUy active animal, capable of drawing and carrying heavipi 
weights, at a price not exceeding that paid fur the less substantial none now purchased in 
India. In dtort, the question was shelved at the very presidency which it least concerned.] 


Extract, paragrapht i to An, af a tetter fjom the Honorable the Secret Committee of the 
Honorable the Court of Virertore, dated Hth^Mareh, 1846. 

1st. Tou will receive by this mail a letter from the Court of Directors, desiring you 
to take Immediate measures for iirocuring and training an adequate number uf horses for 
mounting Her Majesty’s 10th Begimeut of Hussars, which is to proceed forthwith froin 
this country to your presidency, so that the regiment may, as regufds its effimency m 
respect of horses, be at once in a.condition to make any move which the public service 
may demand. ‘ . . ' • 

2nd. Tlic number of horses required is seven hundred. 

3vd. As this regiment dues not proceed as a relief to any ri^pment now on y our 
eetablishmenf, we fear that great difnculty may .be oxrarieooed in obtaining a sufficient 
supply of competent horses ; but we have Uo doubt that immedii^ measures wUl lie 
taken by you to nmke known to tbe Arab dealers the supply which probaibly will be 
required mr the purpose in question. . 

4 th. The feretory of State has, at the desire of the Court, instruoted the 
Governor at the Cape of Good Hope to desuatdh to you, at the eatliqst possible moment, 
five hundred horses which will be avai^ble to supply auy casualties that may have 
occurred in the artillery, or in your service generally. 


Nth 371. * 

To LiUuteuant-Colouel P. M. Mblviii., 

* Secretary to Government, Military l]kpart>neut.^( * 

1 am directed 1^ His Excellency the CoMtoMh^er-ln-Chid* to aOkuovtlodge 
the receipt of your letter. No. 1,()29, of the 27th ultimo, transmitting Copie, s of a letter 
finom His Enowency theGovemuf'cn tbe Cape of Good Hope, and (^tsaot^uauiments 
relative to a memorial firom the hor8C*>breederti Of that colony, fur fiirohaBo of thoir tottie 
as leinounts. ^ 


Itt iwly* 1 am instmetod to atate that the Coimnandeiip-hHCiuer entert^aa % hkh 
i^innioft ofl^ ot tha hones, and is oouiident they would |NEO?e a 

ai^vimtioii la Bn lUttlcs of the naomited corps of this am^, pt^oularly ia the nipno 
•imuaijj^ho wvd^ Bwn^e ho glad to tee a trial of them nade; but Bia HaoeU^y 
WMibta u Qoveininieat will Bitd it practicable to prooure a teguW au]^ of retaouat# 
fziQia tiie Cape at a price amythiog aear what is dxed by rcgclatioo lor hones at tiiia 
pnsideaoy. ‘ 

I have, &e., ^ * v 

( Sigaed ) C, H AOAET, Lieuteaaat^Colopiel, 

Adiutant-Oeaerrif of the Army. 


A4iutaat>Geoeral’s Offioe, Bombay, Idth March, 1846. 

[His Excellency the Comtnalulcr-in«Chief at Btmbay had a high opinion of the 
qualities of the Cape horse, therefore reduced it to a question of money omy; and the 
high average price of each horse on landing (owing to the uniueKy contract given at the 
Cape to Mr. Muter) of course would have confirmed his on^ doubt] 


No, 998 of 1846 . — Military Dtpartmmt. 

To Oolonol the Honorable Sir G£Ottas Abthus, Bart, K.C.II., 

Governor and President in Council 

Howorablr Sir,— W e have' the honor to aoknowlc<]ge the receipt of Secretary 
Lieutenant-Colonel MelviU’s lettef, No. 1030, dated 27th February last, oommunicaritoff 
tor our observations and report, copies of a letter ficom His Ekcelienoy the Governor m 
tho Cape of Good Hope, dated 6th of November last, and of its accompaniments, relative 
to the memoiial of tho horse-breeders of that colony for purchase 'their cattle as 
remounts. i 

2. The correspondence was referred for the rei)ort of the joint roinouqt agent, 
whose reply is herewith submitted. * 

.8. We beg to state that on a reference being made to the records of the Military 
Auditor-GeneKal’s dcpaitnte^t, it ^pcars that a batch of fifty C^e homes were purcliased 
in 1837-38 through the agency or Lleutenanl -Colonel (then Miyor) Ilavoloex, now of 
Her Mi^esty’s 14th Light Dr^ons, of which number forty-four were a]q>ropciatod for 
the service of Dmgoons and Horse* Artilloiw on this establishment, mid the actual cost 
of thorn averaged about five hundred and cigDty*fiv«i rnpecs each horse, ten ntjien Rupn 
ab<m the yreeent awraye maxiainm juWee— namely, Jlof hwidred und etventy^five n//«v«— 
allowfd for the pvrehaee of remowUt far the Maarut^und JUomhay JPrendeneiee. 

4. Gf the above number of l^orseti, there appears to'be at present thirty-eight with 
the following mounted corps, vix. r 

21 H.M.*s 14th Light Dragons (temporarily transferred to Bengal Presidency). 

2 2nd Troop Home BrigtMo. • 

7 3rd „ , 

S 4th ,, „ ,, 

3 2nd Light Cavaby. 

38 as per annexed abstract statement, finuned from the periodical reports received 
from the respoctivo mounted corps, in whirii document the period of service of tho Ca{>e 
horses is oontrested witii that of tho Gulf breed purchased at the same time* 

5. It will appear from this document that the services rendered by the Cape horses 
are about the same as those of the Gujf horses. 

6. Considering the advantages which Bombi^ possesses for obtaining remounts, and^ 
the great number of horses imported annually*firom Arabia, the Persian GulfHand* 
elsewWe, there can be no necessity for obtaining horses from the Cape; but should 
your Honorable Board be disiKned to authorise the purchase of Cape horses fiir the 
service of mounted corps on tm establishment^ we would beg to suggest thahghe oinnion 
of Colonel Sherriff and Mmor Coghlan may be obtsined, on i^snm^ and that reports 
be called fiw £rom respective eommaading ofiicers of troiqia o6 wMe artiHery and of 
cavalry reghnettfs, includmg Her Majeafyls Utb Dragoons, dfi %a qualities of the 
horses fbtmerly derived Atm the Cape, and of thrir m^riority, oif otherwise, over the 
QairhoMftriidUU^VitfpoMi, 
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7. tiblt tttuniMr bf liMi aM bromi^t ItaAt) tlM better 

IB it fiw the QoteiMMettt end the |n(thtte ; ibd 4tt gromto* thelefiMht, it leenlcl be 
Mnible iMf^re CbM hivniee IsfaNMlitdeil itm the BtmW nieehet bj the Weedew Mt ththr 
owb rlsluaiid teepottnlbtUtT', thify reoeit^ tift mdmmd tete es WihT' be |«ieMid 

fit fbf service I but We #aii]d hot iwoopim b|t^ OuvettttitetttSi 

We hevey fite»* 

(Signed) B. BAKB, Mig<NN<Qenei«), 

Military Audltor^Senerol. 

„ A. MAJT80N, Colonel, 

Commander of ArtiUery. 

„ F. P. BISTEll* Lieui-CoL, 

» Member Military Board. 

True copioet 

(Signed) P. M. Mklvill, Lieutenant-Colonel, 

* .Secretary to (lovemment 

jMjlitary Board Ofifice, Bombay, ISih April, 1846. 

[In this letter we have the lery best OTidenoo, devoid of all suspicion, showing that 
the Cape horse can stand the ciitiuite quite as well as the Gulf horses, no fewer than 38 
out of 44 of them having worked in tlio ranks for eleven years, none of which, most 
likely, were less, but several more, than sijcteen years old. if it be admitted that to use 
tho Cape honh will add to our military strength, it matters little how he is brought here, 
provided always that his cost on laiidiug can^e kt^t within the regulated price. It is 
difficult then to uuderstand why tho oolonia] breeder should be hampered with conditions 
hueli as are here proiK>scd by tho Military Board, and which are not as fairly applicable 
to him as to Persian or Arab traders, who enjoy the singular advantage of crossing over 
to Bombay in one monsoon, and returning in another in open^boats ; whilst, in the fine 
ships which tho Government would avail womsolves of, tliere would be no risk that would 
not bo covered by any Insurance office for a mere trifle, — "Vide Captain Gall’s remarks 
on this subject, in his report to the Adjutani-Gkmera], dated Slst January, 1856.] 


Colonial Office, Cape Town, 10th July, 1846. 

To Mr. MoTDit, Capo Town. , 

Sir, -"-Hie Governor has received an instruction from the Bight Honoi^le the 
.Secretary of ritate to purchase in this colony, 500 horses for the oavalry and artillery for 
service in India, and he is instructcd'to employ the same means as were taken in 1843, 
to pureJhaae horses for the 7th llragoon Guards. ‘ , 

As the horses for tiie Dram Km Guards wore obtiuned through the agency of the 
late Mr. Heatly and yourself,* 1 am diiyoted to o0er the agency for the purchase of the 
horses for In^d to you, upon the following oonditienS 

1st, Tliaf you shall provide 300 horses of tiio description and upon the conations 
heiuiuafter inserted, and 200 more of a like description, and under similar conditions, 
w hen tho 300 have been delivered, if the Government should then require you to do so. 

2nd, That, as far as possible, the horses tnovided by you shall bft entire horses ; 
hut, at all events, that one-haif only shall be gemings, , 

3rd, That you provide 100 horses by the lai of September, 100 by the 1st 
November, and 100 by the let January next, 

4th, That the horses be sul^iected to tite inspeetiou of a Board of Officers, and that 
tiiOHc only be received and ludd tor which they may pass. 

5lh, Tlvat payment be made by the Deputy Commissarydjlenevid, upon the e^> 
ficatc of the Board as soon as the horsil havi^assed inspeotion, and have been received 
over from you, either by bills on the Lords Oommieabners of B'M’ii. Treasury at par, 
or by specie, at his option* 

6th, '{J^t you be relieved from all re^nribifity and care*^ the horses, from the 
moment they have been passed and deliv ereu over to the Board. 

*at esa esca; bat no oontrset was made ; whil<itia this initaiioa a hidli sotitrwnfelaei Is fixed, vis., 
for fiddiagi, £StOf for etallioas, £Un nader an ermeoas tMlfW, as fl aftrrvfiids taiin oM, that the pries 
of horns Bad be^e deaier. Vide cxtraet Adm OomiiDlsaoBSitt’ Bapbrt, A|M)lu^ fiwnd tm October, 
1846, shuviug that, at ibis very pm led, the average prloe of 179 horses puiwaed by Ibsm wits only ASiO. 





IMraM:'.'iib'Vlift, m 





^^eie&t boSHS^ j 
8m» XIttt I 


!i^ vision;.:, to l)« <if.gQ^'obi»^ m» ftddtpniiiy' 

Eii^ ! iM)i9()iKnee, sod syinmetr^; in etetf r«^[ieot fit fttr )ipn$e 


i: fap piro ior each stallion, and d^SO ^for eaich '^l<fii% ]^atNfed bjr and 


4eUvered t)ver.toihe.Bpaad of Officers, ' 

That the inspection of tbe horses shall take place in Cape Town^ unless von 
request attendance of the Board at any other place to inspect at one time not less 
than dO borsesi vhioh request will be complied with u^n your ,nndwtaking to deliver, 
at yourowir tisk^ in 0(4>e Towu, the horses the Boa]^ .may pasa'at.any other place. 

10th, You will be permitted to use the Chivaliy BarracksSin Ca^ Town, to stable 
the horses in, until delivered over by you to the cOmmiltee. 

, * , < V ; < ' li,.!' » ■ , 

, J have*. &o.i * 

, . (Signed) JOHN MONTA-iau. 


Cape Town, 13tii July, 1846. 

The Honorable John Mosttaoit, Esq. 

SiR,-^I beff leave m accept of tiie tender for the purchase of the horses for the 
India service, and agree to all stated in the siud tendwj 


X have, &o., 

(Signed) ROBERT MTJTEB. 


Colonial Office^ Cape Town, I6th July, 1846. 
Major Mackgnztb, Bengal Cavalry and Superintendent of the Stud: Capi Wildbb, 
6th regiment Madras Cav^y: Capt. Bnowit, Bengal Infantry, Deputy Com- 
missioner, Tanjore Territories. 

Sib,— The Colonial Oovarnroent having lately received instructions from Her 
Miueety*s Government, to procure 500 horses for the service of India, for the cavalry 
ancf artillery in that country, and having been directed to use the same agency for 


agent for obtaining 


hoidses required *by 


pany, I am, W detire of His Excellency the Governor, to aoqm^t you therewith ; and, 
further, to iuKum you that, as these horses have to be exatnined andiq^nroved by« 
Board of three officers, it has occurred to His Excellent, that it woul^ be ihore satis- 
factory to tiie Honorable Com^uy, that jthc Board should consist of officers of their own 
service, whose knowledge of India would enable them to Judge of the description of 

IvAnAAdi Kihoii wifli fliia >Etto4v Ka liaa mxs f/t tsAmt 


horaee b(jat suited f6r tWr apnioe ; and witii this tiew he has trabmeted me to teqnm 
you to afford your did on this oebashm, by becoming a member of the Board, if it wiU not 
inooBvemencc you. His Excellehcy 

|o Major Mackentie. IBs to fi^pttdn 'l^de^^ to Oapttin Brown. His Ex- 

Hxoellency lies beebi induced ceUency has bfisn iptinoed ceUleppy ]haa been, induced 
to make this request, from to make this request^ from to auuce . tins ^ requeti, iGrom 
the Sreomstance of your tim dr^Staoce .u^ ffie ■ tiroimistBooe.' of hi^ 
in the BengtiCsvtim being Boave^ Ipajoat arc 

and superintenitoit of the jus having itimat si .weU <|mdil^ed'm select 

stud.’?. . 

such Mi(e68.\;6)r the sjsifvioe 'Biuw.h;. 


imvtSf imt tt»tyo^ arc 
weU ^tbrnped to select such 
.tbh in 




(Signed)' 


I.^ONTAGUf 
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OAce> Cape T<»ra» SSikt SnAy, 1949. 

Mr. RoBBitT Mvf Cape Tewn. ' 

^Utf-^WUh Tefeveaee to my letteaf <B)>)noa of tine iOth bet«ttt»«o)Aainiiig the teroui, 
copditiooiit wed' iregfiiietioiWi imdor which yen h«veuB4ertekea to purchase oertshi hMaes 
for the cavalry ar^lery aervioe in tiidia> 1 am* by derire of His Excellency the ** 
Governor, to tnmsmH to you* for your information and guidance* the annexed copy of 
a letter which I have addressed to those gentlemen oomprising the Board for examining 
and Improving these homea. « 

1 have* & 0 .* 

(Signed) JOHN MQNTAOU. 


Colonial Office* Cape Town* 22nd July, 1846. 
Major Mac&bnzib* Capt. 'WiLmiii, Capt Bbown. 

GBirTLBirBN*-^ln conveying to you jcnntly, the Governor’s thanks for the readiness 
which yon have expressed to reader your services as members of the Board for examining 
and ajmroving of tito hor<)es to be purdliased for the cavalry and artillery for service in 
India* 1 am* by desire of His Excollonoy* to signify to you that he has been pleased to 
appoint you acc^ingly to be members of that Board ; and* in transmitting to you here- 
with* for your information and guidance, copy of a letter addressed to Mr. R Muter* 
contMuing the term^ oonditions, and regulations under which he has undertaken to 
puTcliase the horses in question* I am further instmetod to oommumcatotoyou, that any 
expenses which may be r^uir^ to be incurred* in case it may be necessary for you to 
inspect any of tiio horses in the country* will be defraye<l by Go\ omment. 

In Conclusion, I am to request that wlmn any of the homes shall have passed your 
Board* you will^ deliver them over to the Deputy Commissary-General* and that in 
doing so you will furnish him with a list of them, containing their ages* and also a 
d^criptivn of each of them, and any distinctive marks, whether with a brand or other- 
wise* so that they may be identified by Mr. Palmer. 

I have* &C.* 

(Signed) JOHN MONTAGU. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


Horses wanted for the East IndlB Gdvetnmcni. fbr which a liberal price will be 
|j>)ivea* if the homes are brought to the uUdenncntiqned places* and approved of by the 
Committee, viz 


At the sale of Mr. J. iLouw* at Paardenbcig, on the 20th October. 
At the Church* near Wellington, on the 21st Octoner. t 
At Mr. J. Malan’s* Hike Boom* on the 22nd October. 

At the Church, near Tulbagh, on the 24th October. . 

At Mr. ‘Watson'n, Worcester* on the 26th and 27th October. 


To be at the abovementioned phtoes at 12 o’clock eaoh day. 

N.B.— Any person delivering horses in Cape Town, from 1st November* till Ifith 
November, 1846, on the approvu of the Committee* pasdhig the same for the India 
Horvi<*o* the following prices will be given 

For entire horses* dB32* say thirty-two poands. 

For geldings, j£27« say twenW-seven pounds. 

Heady cash. 


ROBERT MUTER. 




* Vidi* tsttei th>iQ Mator Maekmie, dated SBrd November* 1846 The Mnnafilbe be^s aware 

lower tUan those in mis advsrtiiSiiiiSht, paid^V tUijprhtirsotbr* hud they 

i . 





;• ■ 'j^ i^' Mifit<i^y.'0j9|*&^’'i«’'i^ 




#Iuieif, ftrtd,,liliw#ip ■tJ0’4.r''^ 


ErVOtH!] 






^ . 

l^ioM:' «ftW ^ ,40..itfl!rtws'^,i»f 

whidb. B<Ni»d ooimder: tb&y; &«« b«r«nM^ fMs ittt ^msit |W drip^ 

or aridllery temce, without refereaee- to the r^ue ^ umuwlk > tho mgr^tteut 
warranfci such a odB*tru<Stion, it contains ntlther the iotentipo of the Govemm^t hor 
the understanding of the agent It certoiEdy <ittfitat tto the horses *re to .befitibr 
dragoon a^ (^V|filrX service, but It also ^tes and defined the description of lu^ to be 
passed, with reference to soundness, abbenbe of vbe OT defect, aoUon, b^ht, oonsdtiitien, 
substance, symmetry, and age, and. nM the quaiitiea which ooiwtitute value, . If dtness 
only for &e services mentioued had been pr<Mddeid in the agreement, many of those 
qualities might have been omitted without dwogal^ng from fitness. 

With this explanation, it is hoped that the Board wi4 in future understand that 
their judgment is imt to he restricted,, ah they have considered} and rince. it is in 
accordance with the intention and underijEtandittg of the . Governn^t and the agent, the 
members need not apprehend any obstacles to the most rigid inspection of tec horses 
brought before them. The second ‘obseryatioir^ Is to the effect; that the twenty-six 
horses passed by the Board ate not^ such as might be Obtained for the price to be fuiid 
for them. Considering the pains this .GovernmeUt has taken to )>rotectj to the utmost, 
the interests of the East India Company in this respect, this annoupcethent has (xjea- 
sioned much concern } ami it is to be regretted that tlte limitation which Ihb Board put 
ui>ou their powers, uudor ihe agre^ent, had itot:.beea explained in sufilcient time to 
have prevented such a result. It is, however, a refill to know thafout of sOventemt of 
the horses the Board rigeoted, some were sold by the Ogent shortly , after wardb for nearly 
as much as would have been piud by the Government, and Mr. iconridera tl^ he 
will not sustain any loss b^ we B<wd having regeOted the remaiaihg six horses sit^l 
undisposed of by him. As the horses passed wer^ of course, superior to those the Board 
rejected, there is still reason ^to Hope that they Kayo ndt been too dcariy ptircbased. 

The third observation intimates the opinipn of the Board thaC whmi the coet is 
reckoneil at which the horses will be landed in great disappointment wifi'be felt, 
and the Indian Government led to believe that they' are shut out frmn a nmrket which, 
under a ditferent system, is well adapted to afford .to India a most excellent description 
of horse at reasonable rates. 

It is jirobably not known to the Bmud that the Indian Government wrote to this 
Government in October last, to requMt it might be made known throughout this colony 
tliat they required horste in India of* a cer^n descriptioii, and for wm^ that Goveni- 
meat would pay certain prices,— the price to be paid and the descriptiem of horSe 
required, were published in iAi6 Government Gazetfyi in February last (18th February, 
1846), in a ** Government Notice,” a eppy of whkdf 1 enclose for the Board's informa- 
tion; and if the members will be good euoUg^ to ootnpitre the description of horse Mr. 
Muter can be required to fornish under bis i^reemen^; with the description, eontaiaed in 
the “ Government Notice/ they wijl ^d that they qerrespond in ev#ry particular s 
and with regard to the price, it'wiU be seen tliat, umcffi tiie conveyance of the hiwses 
now purchasing for Indm, and tiicir incidental, experts, amount to the very huge suni 
of £iS* for each Aorse ov^ aitd abtfve. etkt price, foAfoA «> mpmAnAA, the emit of 
the animals when landed in India will .Im veiy fair b<riow the price; toe Indhirn Govern- 
mem have undertaken to pajr for horses of a siniilar. description. It is .posiiiblc that 
public ctmipetitinn* might have retired the cost pri^ of tim horses below the amounts 
Mr. Muter is to receive; but the inatnictiohs to tots Gpvernnfent (issued,'^ the Board 
.are aware, at toe request of the £toaipjmble~toe rEaet |lmHa'10bm|Mitiy) to ^Octotoy the 
same agency in this instance as It^ '.b^ used.to proi^re hprsesfor toe lto Git^mn 
Gua''^ In 1848, preclnded toe attompK]>l* » tifde tl^t tim; .avenMpsi.<^ 

IhnAomt IsowwMi in Ifi48 was but 8s, while, toie .ayaulge .of will 

be 10s., if one-half are geldings and cn^l^ i^bn^^ but 
that the Xhagoons had more than half gemilifi^ : that toe ageiitiErh^'^^ exipenaes to 
inour for .travelihg and toe c 


, ^ . , il,. 

li^owit, as Mr. Moti^has; toat titose. hot»^ %ere ilt tiije rito of .GmarratoOfit 
' toe." tone toisy' 1i«%Mybttitoa«^ by too a^nts, 'boto'.httoto antoall' 
not the fla»eftow.,^«-totit. 'topre ''.4rae 'not. .tooo, as ithmW'ia 

"Sr. " 


Whito is 


I have 








to |ipmt 0 vd itt my tott^ to tbe 






tnJcen, 700 wUpp jto tb# lwi«U«rt 1r^'' *“*“ lAfoitiiijlltfWf 

RerviceX malty tl«<t)^auidd af |Ha % wldiif.. . hit 

bactt g^ily 6 iih«H 9 «l 4 *^l vt'liloh kMmIsii Ikaihli w a JiriM of tko 

ppMOOt p(tfitva 0 t j and t(» aimiwl iddN) tl^ hn l843« fbln faiJi by 

tho CommUwary^QOQral in m^bt Vitcnimit* nmrik Mr* Mttter ■« to M Mid ill Tkowntry 
bills at par., wSiob #iU occmIm lum a vary ctoouddamblo loos} nor sbowd It h$ fos^jpittiti 
that Mr. Mutinr bos undortakon to mpply « very iniifoSov dmesriptton of lun»e to-tbait^ 
wMoh the 7th PraiptQzt Gnards reo«lvM.t Whoa ft mM asoortainod by ^ Govern- 
ihentf iirom the best sources of iiiforma^on bore, ihiit htMOe vrhioh ernnld be aeririioeable 
in this cUnuite fpr Dragoons and Artillery would bo unsoprloeablo in an Indian oHmatOt 
it beoamo nopessary to have n superior breed and desoriptioa of animal provided, and 
Mr. Muter naiurally demanded a higher prioe than W had obtained from the Dragoons. 
Ills proposal wae.Httbmitted to competent investigatioM, and tlte most ^Ikent inanity 
into its reaixmablonesS terminated in the opinion that superior horses could not, iu the 
present state of the polony, and with the expenses and risks to be hnposed upon the 
agent, br previdud at hnsor rates. Mr, Muter is as wiUSng now as he tras before the 
agreement, to provide horses, whether geldings or stallionS) of the same description as 
the 7tli Dragoon Guards reopivod, for £ii loss Uian his present contract fur each horse. 

J have palled o|k>ui Mr. MuU'r to explain his refusal to have seine horses branded 
when so ordered by the Board, and he informs me that he has been misttndorstood. His 
ol^ecdon to having some hoxvios branded was in order to faeilitato the dnty. He wit>hod 
the Board lo brand all they paseinl, at one time, when the inspection had tomiinatod, and 
not to stop the proceedings bylitrauding Ibem as they passed. 

Iu regard to the Board’s reutark tliat a strung opinion prevails In India against the 
nso of geldings for cavalry puniost's, It would seem lliat they are not aware that, through 
tjio Goiennneut Notice already roftirod, the Indian Government }>ropo8Q(l to accept, 
every year, 70 geldings out of 100 hoivcs for cavaliy asid'artiliery pnriKiscs; and it may 
not he inexpedient to olisei ve that as die instructious to this Government, wltii-h die 
Board have seen, contemplate die purohose of some geldings, and the egent has, in 
eonsequenee, been allowetl, under his agreement, to foraisn a portion under defined 
conditions, there seenn to be a difiieulty in interfering with him in tliat respect. 

Iu eondifc-ion, I am desired to SMure the Board duit the Government is satisfied 
the memliers lime uo intention of rslsing difiiculdSs in die porfmmnnce of the dutie*. 
thcyhaio so kindly undertaken ; audit Tip|>os, with their co-operation, to succeed in 
providing, fertile Indian Gmpniment, oupenor horses, at a cost wliioh, when all existing 
circumatances arc duly considered, will be reasonable. 

I have, &c., 

(Signed) JOHN MONTAGU. 


Colonial Office, 2Pth August, 1846. 

Mr. 11. M. Mcteb, Cape Town. * 

Sib, — ^W ith reference to tin* reduction whiph has been made in yonr contract lor 
the horses re<|ttired for the military service in India,* by which you are to furnish 250, 
instead ul 300 horses, by the Ut .jauuary next, I am, by dcsiro of His ExooUency the 
Governor, to request you will be pleased to pniviae the hones in the following 
proportions, via : — 

By the Ist Sciitombcr, 1846 83 

„ Iftt November „ 83 

„ Ibt January, 1847 1 84 


Total 260 

k 1 have, Ac., 

(Signed) JOHN MONTAGU, 


* Onfottiinately fiir this srgnaient, foDoM on tbilhissnd^ of bovtoB bavinf been tsiksa for 
unHisrv 8OTvt<.e to the Axmtle^, tho price of Jiorsss remriaod low, for die rsport of Messrs. ^eW and 
Hope, dstod 7th October, 1H46 (Appoadix A), suoWs that 17a bofses were af this very time purchiised 
f(>r A20 each, and the Act diovs wimt an exeeUeat taarkat the Cape affiwds. 



t Tlio tintb of the matter is, that Mr. Miftor, 
vlnoo hU wnployei^, ’ “ ^ 

andfiMtmiacelly.wy 

^ high hf* ^ _ 

dbpsrago. fkdonal Rii^anUon, W^bif yesr'b^retolbh asBmfbss Ms 

hnm» as vOir superior animals pf Stamp, Only to bf satpptoed M the perhaps, by very 
wU*ct Bndbm horses, and exptrafea his im the aorps was hversmir well motmtee wiffi 

the oavaliW at hotoe t ahd so far ftbm beluft totorfoT ixltoslib ibey were uyOr i ‘ ' 
oarrJedid' atone on their baeis in awrditoit (hw* ' 




I 



h vith r^njuAt otk^tAko^ ktliiii 

me|>i«ania»4vkia tii«ai<«M m M^« ]a«t«i» of we 9ih taeUat^ atoee^ 'W (#r Wo 
IfbwMnji; obiM)r'Willoii8. * 

* ’!fti« <«aettM8to^, for foe^bwtoeh of bi$ agroetaisat, fo» kdulgmifc**, <^a foo tAw 
tilukt Horffoii Ore oat of ooftditlott. Tu odniSt this vAoa trouhl bo to ollow thot tho ifoNtru 
foiVO imshitod on oondltton os iodlotMiuioble, wblW tho iopntnu>»or must vrolt know to bo 
oonttary to iaot» for numy boraw hnvo been {taeaed In low cobdtdoir; 00 the Ofoer 
band) it leeini Incrodible, considering the prices allowed by Uovernment, that not ntoro 
ihan 52 horeeo have been procured in the space of two rabnths. 

Tho Boardidiaving Mready stated their opulioU as to the ^|nrit •displayed by the 
contractor in the nerfonnanoe of his agreement) they Will now (iAU attention to the 
declatation signed by Mr. Muter on foe nrst day of foeir sitting, and odd) tor aim infot- 
ination of llw ExcdlletMy) a oircunistaace which Occurred (m the second day of then 
dttiag, leaving it for hnu to considor how flw Ony indulgence is merited. 

Mr. Mpter brought up for examfoation a gelding, which, in general appearance, 
seemed adapted for the pnblio service, with the exeeprion of a slight uunouoss obtervable 
in his trot; foe horse was in eenserjuence put aside, but Subsequently re-examined; anti 
as there was no apparent canse for foe lameness, foe 3oard, on Mr. Mutoris assuraucc 
that it was attributable only to foot toroness, from trave^-^md placing confidence in 
Mr. Muter, from his general character as a fkir dealer, also from the circumstance of his 
being selected by the Government for t|M duty,— ivassed the hor-ic. It has sihee been 
ascertaihed that this very horse has been lame for some tune pa-^t, and evidently with 
Mr. Muter's knowledge, having obtained foe animal at a nominal vjluc. • 

Possibly, Mr. Muter, if called on, will attmnpt to explain away this occurrence, in 
the same manner as he did h» refiiwil to brand the horses first passed ; and peibaps 
with the same regard to correctness, for his language on that oocnrion was heard oy each 
member of foe Board, and was far too plain to admit of the possibility of his being 
misundetHtood. • 

In the event of the contract being annulled, which the Board certainly recommend, 
the following suggestions are stthmitied t — 

1. That the supply of horses be thrown ojKm to tiie public ^nerally. . 

2. That the Boaid be permitted to tutdeo fou purchases of the r^uisite number, 
uot exceeding, in tlie aggregate, the pritves allowed to the contractor. 

.3. that the Boom bo allowed to twlvcrtise their visiting certain localities on fixed 
days, and inviting owners to bring horses for inspection. 

4. That the necessary funds for payments of purchobes and oth* incidental charges 
be granted th^m. . 

The adoption of the above will, the Board confidently hope, enable them to cany 
out the wishes of the Gov^ment in a satisfactory intmner; but to make their success 
foe more certain, they would wish Mr. T. Baylcy to join their number, on account of 
his local experience and position in the colony. 


♦ 


I have, &C., 


(Signed) 


Cape of Good Hope, 12th September, 1846. 


J. MACKENZIE, Major, 

President of Board. 


N 


Colonial Ofiice, 15th September, 1846. 

To Mr. R. MuteU. * ‘ 

SOh-^Tour letter of the 5th instant^ teuttesfoig foot an extomnou of lime mar bo 
alliDwed you for procuriag the renudnder of the horses you were required to fundsn by 
I he 1st instant for foe military seifrice in India, having been r^errra tw foe ifoard of 
(kfficers ^ the insiiection of such horses, with a request that they would state what 
(‘onne they should recommend to be adopted in tb veuv appiioati(m,---'foe Board 
have itatod in reply, that to odmii the pttwer year i#ltoairim m indubtonce, on foe 
plea that horaea ore out of ooudition, would be to oUow foot fol inriated oii> 

condition an indispensable, which, they repretont, you mnat weB kmNi Vooutrtuy to 
fii^ foom inahy mmrs havhm been jmtoed in W MHlon. (^;lfae.l!i!E^ hnpfi, it 
seems to foe mtd omtstderind; foe nricto oSowod by thkt 

not more tlmn 50 be^sesttoum have been inmctigedm foe itpoceto turning '' 
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The Beetd utete korit^ itlreiMly g^veA thek opittied k to the ipirit 
(liepk^’ed by you ht the pevibrmeiiibe of your bifffwmaii Mvi bf which t ondie yon 
Aware, they would bow mendy call alteni^ou to the dhudamtion eiiraed by you on the 
firet day of tiicir eUdng, and eddi tby JHlii ExeeUeneyti kfbnaei^n, the fhUowlM 
Oihsoui»duice, which oeoumd on tiio eerond day of theit* dttingi hsavia^ It for DS 
Excellency to fudge how jhr any Indulgettce ie nteritod. The Uoem iwpreeeat that yon 
brought up for exaoiinatioq a Riding, which. In general eppcatwnoe, eeetned adapted ^ 
the public (irr^ioe, with the etcepticQ of a elight wtoeneae obtorvable In hie trot The 
hortw wan, in coiuteiineoCc, put iw«ide, bat eubeeniueijitly roi«aantined, and ae there wne 
no np(>aivot cai^ for the lainonc'n, the Boardi On ywnt aneuranoc that it WUpattidbwliahle 
Only to foot eorettett fk>m travel, itod plwtitig coufidenee in yen from yonr general 
clmracter m a fair dealer, parsed the hoTne. It hae, they etiate, einine been aee<‘t>tidned 
that thia very horse haa l>een lame for some lime jmuu, and evidently 'i|Uh your know- 
ledge, having obtainwl the animal at a nonuoal value. 

The Bdanl have recommended that the contract with yon bo annulled ; but before 
offering any opinion thereon, His Kxcellonoy rotinests you will furainh me, fur hie 
inibixuation, with su(dt explanations and obsorvalious upon the Boards representationH 
AH you may deem ueoessary* a 

I have, &c., 

(Signed) JOHN MONTAGU, 




,From Major \fttrhnxif, iPreiiiient of thdnl of OfferTt for Morret ibr Indm, to the Han, 
J, AfmtafjiUf E'iq., Colotual Setretarj^, Capr of Hood Hope, 

Rik, — T he Boar 1 lw\e the honor to acknowledge the receipt of jour letter of the 
Iffth and ^Itt mutant, tim latter cuolosing copy of one from Mr. Muter, 

In reply to tlu hut, the Board beg to express their r<*gret that the wonling o( the 
pro^iobition, contained in theiis of the 1 2th instant, should have led you to com hide that 
two separoto plans were intended, wheioav the four clauses eoutamuig the snggestious 
^they had vimturcH) to offci, were merely component parts of one and the same plan, vi/., 
that tlte supply of horses be thrown open to competition, and tlie Boaid pi'rmitted to 
examine, pass, aud purchase on account of Government, not exceeding in the aggregate 
the sum mlowed to the eontnictut. 

The Board were indiie<*d to tiffer thi-* Hugge«twn for the following reasons — 

1st, That it si^ms to them obvious that were they to purchase direct from tho 
horse-breeder, they would obtain the same animal for which tlie Goveinmeht price is now 
paid at a much lower rate, or, in other words, tlie'laige profits, which could alone iuduoe 
a tradesman of Mr. MuteiV «tation to take the contract, would be saved to Government. 

2nd, That by dealing directly with the colonial liorsc-oreedei, he would Icam the 
duHoription of animal required by {he Indian Government, and bo encouraged to improve 
the breed accoidingly, • 

Referring to twt portion of your letter regarding tho lame horse, the Board beg to 
state that, altor having passed and delivered the hone to the proper officer, tliey no 
longer considered it within their province to dVsjiose ‘of the liorse; and it renuuns now 
tor (bivemment to direct the return, should it appear uooesaary. 

Ill reidv to the concluding paragraphs of your letter, tlie Board beg to state that 
they entertain a sanguine hup that the mnoUnt saved in the priced of the horses would 
more than fully cover all Incidental expenses, as well as the risk between jiuiohose and 
delivery; but, considering the disadvantages they labor under ibr entering into a 
leiigtbened correspondenoe, they would prefer submitting iu person any further expla- 
nation as to tlie detiuls of their suggestion ; aqll should you derire it, they will be hapjiy 
to wait on you ibr this purpose. 

With reference to Mr. Muter’s letter of the 17th instant, the Board would merely 
itall attonrion to tho admisrion made, that he paid only <6^6 for a pair of horses purchased 
conditionally, and for these he receives from Govenuaent if 60, or nearly cent, jicr cent, 
without risk or expense of any kind. The Board might addube other instances in which 
the proffts have bt^ equally *<3 Muter states (thnt he loses no hing by 

tlie juale of the rejeoM hwscs (which they enu ffbUy howveh it k clear, . s before 
observed, that tlie profits must be very high. 

Mnclt stress liaving been laid on tlie side of the rejected Horses, it ttuty be proper to 
remark that a horse may not he of die required stifinp for cavalry miilioses; end yet be a 
useful aninud for other work; and, therafore, thepuTohaae ofsuch^ private inmviduals 
proves notluiig. 



53 


Fardwr, the aubotU that, ao fiip m their obMrfoliptt #lii epMfhle them 

tojucIge,tbefitateof the mMfcet ks not been un&Vi^ble to ^e lbr(|hbf 

witbatanding that roanf boreti hive been taken to iho frontier, ihenr hlOe not bUM 
the itamp roipiitnd b]f Chnii'eniiniiKti and it U a notot^e (bet that the vary hkb prfeiMi 
ai which foi%e bit beeti hi conaequenee of the iCew if$fi hm ntooio hOitiilM 

unusually ^ntifui lud cheap; aid M any penalty been ittaMi to niewgnenoont, jdw 
Hoard thinic the fhU oonipleniiaAt of horsoe would have baou jfbtniehadL 

As Mr, MoM has alluded to Mr. Hadley, uid eeatus to daiho bis opinion of the 
trnnsoation of the lame home, the Board bag that thwb gendeinan may be called on Ibi^ 
bia omnion, not only on tliat p<di:^ but ou the viawi in general submitted by the Board. 

In oonolonou, the Board bog to assure you that tiwiy have every desire to dojurtiee 
to tile irutl oonfided in them; butth^ nog it may be semamberad that, whi^ 
present syetem ^hr<iws the entire responsibility of selection on them, they have, in point 
of fact, merely a negative ])ower left them. 

I have, &C., 

(Signed) J. MACKEN^IB, Ma^t. 

President of the ^Bovrd. 

faix* of (rood Hope, 29th September, 1846. * 

P.S. — The delay in replying to your letters under acknowledgment must be 
attribute(Pto Maior Maokeiuie's indiapwitiun and absence from Cape Town. Your 

letter ol the 2Srd instant, enolo^g dhe from Mr. Muter, is also acknowledged. 

0 


fVoj* Ua/or Mnektvzte, JWiidmt of Board for ffonm for wmee m Indta, t$ the Hori, 
J. Montagu, Esq,, Celontal Berretarg, (kpe of Creed Mope, * 

Siu,-^1 have the honor to forward seven descriptive rolls, vfr. , of 11 horses out of 
21 passed on the 19th October; on the 2]Bt, 13 out cf 28; 22nd, 11 out of 41 ; 24th, 1 
out of 4; 26(h, 10 out of 16; Stst, 1 horse, Ond 7th iNovember 4 out of 7, os being 
ooiisidered 6l fin the service in indlaj-xmaking as below,* 51 horses, and from the first 
(Ivy of silting, ISO. ^ ’ 

1 big to bring to your notice ibnt a bay gelding, included in the toll as hiving been 
passed ou (he 2 1st (XUiher, has not, up to this date, been reported to the Board by the 
<oiiti actor as liaving ai rived in town. Descriptive roll as follows:-— 3 yearii itod 6 
months, 1 1 hands and 2t inches; gelding, light Imy, stm* and snip; near bind leg white. 

Ill acknowledging llie lefeipt of your letter, dated 4th November^ and received on 
the 5tb, 1 have the honor to state that, in at'cordance with the instrucUon therein men- 
tioned, the Board sat finally on the 7th November, the contractor stating that he liod no 
more hoi'cs to Ining before the B<nBd, 

I have, Sec., 

‘ (Signed) d. MACKENZlIi, Major. 

. ‘ President of the Board. 

Capo of (rood Hope, 2Srd November, 1846, 


rOllJ HI. <.EOU(,l, MILITARY < ONMULrAl W)K OK 25TII NOVBMBISR, 1866.— JIO. 56. 

from the Gomnussaig-fJtneral, SOfA September, 1856 (Nif 124 j, to the 
Seeretatg to GowimmU Ahhtarg Beparpiteat, ^ 

1 have the ’honor to acknowledge the order of Ooverument, referring for my 
ohsiTvations a letter from the Adjutant-tienend of tho Anny, ou the sulgoot of procuring ^ 
horses from the Cape colony for tliey^unte of Ais army. . . , , „ „ . 

2. I fully oonour with llib Kxoeuenoy the Cotnniauderxm-Cmef on the Mowing 
points 

1st. That horses bred in the Cape oolony arc admirably adapted fi» Dragoons 
and Horse Artilfery. ^ . 

2&d. That in any atnrattgement mode for procuring them fim this omy, it oiottld 
ho a sfne qvo non that the owner eheuld be It fill ihd» on olxmant of the 
horses Up to the period of their jhiriug posted ^ thb aafvioe by a com- 
mittee at Madras. * 

) 

9 ffetdhiM; 2tst^ tl idatliwui snd 1 aMdln|t Sind, i stnlliims and 9 
italliiintrsttd 7 gtUUajt} Mm, 1 siSiWoti ; fth Ncvoinbsr, 4 staUtons 
total luHtsss 51. 


• I9tii h steljliens and 

gskltsm ) tOkb, 1 s Wa t 76tli, 8 1 
Total— stsUhws, 38 1 gsIdUtgs, 26; 


Riitiw Uwie^iMKt mi 
550 ritpMJi 

500 fup«e«< 


■4i ' 


the Cape, ^ 100 firom ilustn^ pw impum 


kte tsnwunt (i^nt. 


hRving. he«Uif> Ole!^ Oi^i <tiul hatting gained ttiPidb' ^penehoe there, in to 
tlM'fabfiwh^ itl that colony, and havi^' 0^ Mten tw oonsideretion^ 

bMi &TOted me with Hrvfemt'ks remve to the mode of ptpcuring Cape 

hoilea^^ fet^thia pr^dene;rj i subiut ieoj^ <£ these fm* thn iu^rmation of the Kigpt 
, Hononble Oie Governor in Council 

0. It wiU he dl»erv^, O^itn whiit Liedtenant-Colonel Hill says, that every endeavor 
hw Already (MSen made, wilhoitt success, to' induce the eolomsts at tlio Cape to import 
thdr h^s at Madnts, et^ Oie high rates aa per moigin^ and an advertisement inviting 
the importetipn, and gnarahteehig to take lOO horses onuaidly, is still extant atthe Cape. 

7. This depailmeni him been more successful in inducing parties to import horses 

from^ AustraKa, but the price* given by the remount officer for good Artillery and 
Dba^n hoives lMsaVersffieddSO rupees . . i 

8. Witii^ regard to me prospect of success in obtaining horses from the Cape or 
Aiuafinllia, at the piice His l^xeeltencv the Commander>in-Ciuef has mentioned as 
hiving been readily acceded to by the dealers and breeders in Australia, it is necessary 
ditt amne fiu^ sbeioiB be noticed. 


8. X!ape horsee hupdrted at Madras, of a description wlucfa wohld be passed for the 
"reinounta, at pr^nt reaffily rOoliso upwards of 700 rupees each, 

10. Australian horses command between 600 and 700 rujsdea each, this may, aud 
probably does ^ae, in some measure, from the limited numbm latelv imported. 

U. A lot of Australian horses have lately been sdid in Otpoutta for more than 
700 n^s each^ oh an average. 

12. .The ochhmumcation between. ^Australia and Calcutta is more frequent than 
b^een Madras and Australia. 

13. Yessela often go from Australia to Calcntta in bidlast, for tiie sake of obtaining 
freight at the latter pOrt, whQst very few come uii^r the same circumstances to Madras. 

14. The re-establishment of steaOi communication between the Cape and M.|;tdras 

may give some mmouragement in future to the importatioh, biit ^e late, heavy loss in 
horses at the Ci^, in consoquenoe of an epidemic dis^o, will,, for home time to come, 
exercise mi Muenee’ bn prices, ' , 

15. The easualties ahiongst the cattie in trane^ from Australia are . exebedi^^ 
great, and wOl continue to be so un^ dime Improved means of tiramsport are adopted. 

16. Of late yearb, too, tim gold-ffiggiog has. i^ered forage, hor^^ and grooms 

obtahmMe ^y at veiy enluiheifd .i ' 







f^om the Depuity Cmntiaiaiy-Gener(J, 9th 1856, to the (Uenwitteery-Genntd. 


|ten hhe accompanying correapoi^ibnce a careful oonsideiation, an<l ititiiough 
my own exertions, wh^ romemit agent, with evei^f ^poitSeom M^or-Oeneral Tnllocb, 
did not enable me to secure a wply of Cape h||i^,;tob the toWi®®, 8t|ti ^ be 

■ llkjcowmf If aa m»ben^^ 
number of Imrstov ffd tiie bidif qujeetipf to be 




In 1846| titul (^Wti of Direotors tried nurchaaMig at like Qm tbTOi4(li ttik 
app<Auted by tbo Govepimeot ijl»«ro£-th^ EoweH beiog inlaeotoa to ojianuMrfjoA by a 
oommittee of liMlkn oiRitoirM at Cft|ke Town. That plwa ^ * 

tn )846 and M^or Sower* of our army, Wab employed m purehaikl^ bomea 
fot tlkbi ({3ovcrninainiv*imd vritn r«^ to him Captain 0*U olwervea 1 am aae»ly of 
opiiuon that M^orBowerV nwAoa optfrimdi was «orrect-*4m diid right to {imweedin 
]>er80n to the diatriets where nones tfere to be procured, rejoeting the aid of eontmtors ' 
or brokora, and Cape Town stable^keeperH.'” Intt Captain Ohli adds that Buweria 
tery aoalona elforta ended in a complete iailnre, in oonsequence of the number of hoiMs 
rejected. 

In we entered (see annexed papen A and B) into the ougagement at present 
existing, to take annually 100 lior^os from ihe Cape, giving the imiwrters* jfpr eaoU 
Htallion OOO rupees, for each gelding 5AO, for each uolt i^O, ■}, el it woe in last year, 
that the Orst ami only batch worn scut They wtTO eonsigned to.me, as rembunt agent; 
and oi thirteen banded, I purehused six at an advanced price of 630 rupees each ; the 
«’v> » rejn'ted ones sold for 425 rupees over head. 

Ili'i Kxcelleiicy tlie Counuaiider-iu-( liicf is dmdedly of opinion that the horses 
Tiuj'i It inipoited, and the lloiiotublu the Covirt of Directors have issued orders against 
I 'biet'r bi iag employed at the Cape. I wish I could fcol there were any good ' 
.< ' .t(!< for hoping thai Captain (lallV ex|iectations can bo rcalihod. According to Ids 
views, our existing eontinct ofl'ern a clear profit of 50 per cent, to imivorlers ; but they 
do iiol avail themselves of it. , 

With our market ojHsn, the Lancers were, withovit difficulty, mounted at the Cape 
Ml Ie51 ; ami I very n‘ceotly saw a large lot of horses imported into the Mauritins from 
the Cape. The hoers might object to importiug nt their own risk, bgt were the profit# 
very large, tlioy would find buyers and ex|w)rj|prs iw to the Mauritius. • 

Sir llarry Smith, tlie (iovcriior of the Cape, iu 1849, writes to ICarl Oroy. Secretary 
of Stale, in x'eferenoo to our existing eugagejneut of 1846, to purclutse 100 horses 
annually, that he is not aware it has “ ever been acted upi>a, although tSo terms ofiereil * 
vvrte '.uttieiently liberal, because no speculator would risk his property to the uncertainty 
oC the judgment of a committee at ho remote a point of delivery.” But ho CousiderM that 
ii‘ vvi llml ftti established agency at the Cajic, we might get horses at an avi^rage expense 
iir> or 4150, inclusive of treighf. Here it is evident that the losses by casualtk*# 

I ( oM full on (iovernment. Sir llarry stttte^, regarding the Bombay lot, that ‘{it was 
li -tn misumungeiuent ou board ship, and from want of due pree-aution at tho )>criod of 
siupment, that the horsys arrived at Bombay in an unheulthy state, and in viry bad 
eoudition.’ My recollection is, they had ghuidcrs, and that above half of Ihuo ditnl, 

If this hiid been a private speculation, none of the horse- would probably have boon 
puri hased for the (rovermuent at Bombay. Ol the batch si ut hero, eight diod, and tlie 
lo-s, of eourse, fell «»n tb<' importer. , 

But Captain Call makes no allowance for anything but the purchase, cost expenses 
ti> Cape Town, and freigitt. Sir l^larry considers tho sending the horses in small batches 
eM,eiitia1, whilst Capt.ain ( iall appeal's to be of a dificrent oinuion, bocanso tho agents of 
nhijih arc never very anxious to malce room for a small numWr onlyv 

In conclusion, I venture bi sujjgcst that it will bc advisable to withdraw altogether 
our engagement to take 1(K> annually, at prices varying fnnn radices 600 to .150 and 500, 
and to intimate to the Cape cologists, by advertasemeut, the prices this Co^emment may 
determine on allowing hereafter. 


, [A.] 

GOVEENMENT ADVEETISEMEKT. 


Notice is hereby given that Cape Worses, to the extent in numb^ of 30 entire 
horses, 50 geldings, imd 20 colts (entire or geldings) will be received by the CommhNHUry- 
Gcn«]|it at Madras every year, until further notice, commencing firam the tst Januniy, 
1846, upon the Movvum terms 

The horses and gridiags arc required to be not less than 4 nor motO than 6 years 
old on dclivety, and not under U Iwnds S inrii^ high. 

The oolts muet not bo kee than S years old on driivery, and not under U handa 







Frm 4> V, Worthm, B. E,fof A. A. M, 8., Caft Tem^ itk Jim, 1846, fa 

Goetmmtntti 

I have it ia 6omo^d,:ia the abseaoe of Hu Excetteacy laeut^i^i-Geaentl Sir. 
Peregrine Muiland on the Fronrier. to acknowledge the reoript of j^our Loidahip’e 
letters ia OOancil, Ifos, 6182 and 830, dated 18ti^ November, 184/!^ <uid 17th February, 
1846, and to state that the Government advertisement, dated Madras, 29tli October, 
1846, basi beim daly fUdihfiM ia the e^oisl Qasette at Cape Town, and that every 
asristanee in the power of fi» Excellenpy l 4 eutenaat>G«neral SirPeregriue Maitland 
wiU be affi>rded to the Madias Qovenqnent, in liirtheranoe of the object in view. 


*No.6T,.," 

Ost^, No. 3068, 84th November,, 1856. 

Ordered that the C(KnmiBsai 7 « 6 eDeral be inatmoted to submit for pablication at the 
Cs^ and ^e Anstnlkit oolonies, dnifts of revised advertisemente inviting parties to 
slim horses to ^ eotintrv Ibr the public sm'iee, embodying the condition that purchase 
wm be'depMndmit nponthe a|)provu% a oommittee aiier landing. 

2 . The Cmtsmissary-General wiE enter in the advertisement the numbers and prices 
he would now reoDinittendi 


FORT 8T. GEOBOR, MIUIART CORSDLTATiOlt df 6tH JARITARY, 1857.--NG. 87. 


'Jith Novottto, IHAd. 


DjtltU otii liFCfnibeT, 
No, lr4«. 


Frm 8u (kmmistafy-General, nth Dmmher, 1856 (No. 149^, to fhe Seeretary to 
, Ctomnment, Military, Department. 

Wlrit reference to Exhact Minutes of C^a&atiw, ordering me to submit for 
publjcatitm, at the Ci^ and Austmlian colonies, drafts of revised advertisements, invi- 
ting, pardosib ship horses to this country fiR* the puMio service, 1 have the honor in 
doing so, to send copy of le^ received from Mi^or Campbell, in chntge of the remonnt 
depdt, re^aiding the number of horses tiiat will, in his opinion, be required, and jnaking 
a suggestion as to the price that should be offered, and which I hove adopted in the 
accompanyiim notification. 

I shoula state, for information of Government, that I recently received a tender 
from Mr. Bari, On AnsneaSah impotter, w1h> Iws tdready furnished many horses for the 
remount, offering to siijmlf any nuihbdr of horses fOr Aitillery and Lancers at 600 
rm^,.to snljcctilo 'the approyid^^ a committee;; bat I 

telWd it, M U itifhtiied oti engiq^ni^ 

Eitice;tiieree^ of Mi^ UmpbeH^ letter, I have catwed it to bie pOm 
to Mr. Bart, who is still hero, that a tender fur me supply of Ikomis each, 

aHg|ti\lat^aCQbpted; biii.he' .his' detddsdly. deelini^A^^iil^!^ OF even at 

60u rupees, excepl. the coatiMt over a perm^ iw | 


V menis 


. Now ;i^th;,i«^«les, 

'set^smhaiis.' As tew' horses naire Of ':mte 'besti 
Z4aadt httd'Bwan Bivqr,Xdo'a^ei^t.tiiii|^ti^ 
altaget|«ri 



H aim the SvranBiver 

'1'!^ 

'V P5''.'S'' ■' f>':: 

'ifi'i*' '' ’ *1.' ' 't I '''.0 ‘f* 

. M >' ' ' ; 







Th« kowflit lire to w not lese tlan 4 itaiw twini'il Viwf« old on w^irri 

M>d,i»tiW^l|WdS’^ift^eB^i^', , ' :7 

Eac^ iMrse ydiiwt be free from vieo^ bletmi^;^ ol: ^ defect 
oonatitnl^ ujmimdneea of wind^limb^or viidonf toS of go^ eonal^onda, 
ectiooi, ijofficient general rabstance, and ^oiinetm to render bun )n 01^ xOipect 
fit fo^ojMe ArtiUeiy or European Dragoons* to be |a^i^ of by a 

Tbe horses wiU be at the risk of Oovermnent/immodSately npon bSong passid by 
the oommittee, which shall be assembly as sodh.^^ die owner of^rsea vhdij but 
for no less a nnmbw than ten at a lime, except under naidmilar mrcumstanoes. 

The horses will be pud for, after being passed by the committee, iat fib mte of 
576 rupees each. - , ■ i ■ -w. , ^ ■ 

(Signed) A MoCALL^, Lieut-CokmeL « 

Coinmi88ary>Ddnera]l. 

Commiseiuy*G«ae>al^ Ofibe, Madraii, 17th Decemberji856. ' 


> t 


From the Atmtant Comadmry-Gmoral, Oatior, 6th December ^ 1856 /iVia 54I)J, to tAe 

Comtmeeery-OentreA 

I hare the honmr to acknowledge tho receipt of Licutenaht^lOnel lett^; n»M in dw., iw. 
with an extract from Minutes of Consultatiod, requedlihg my opinion as to the numW '“*■ 

of horses that it may bo adrisable to commission from the dape and Australia, and the 
prices I would now recommend to be ^ron. ,, 

2. I beg to state that a sufficient number of horses fiir all the Light Csvdhy and 

Horse Batteries, 1 have no doubt, wiU be procurable fienm Heerat and other places, for 
the next remount . , 

3. About 200 homes, however; will be required for the^itonoiSBt 'of .tfae^.fl^^ 

1857>58, for the Horse Artilleiy and H.M’b. 12th Lancers ; therefore T wouM .iecom* 
mend, in coneequuioe of tffie probability of «ii,iti!teirupi)on of oomnumaMdiian 
Persia, from whence the best desmiptioa of ihom^ is brought that 4)00 may bo 
commissioned from the Gape or Austoalk. ^ > * 

4. I would also suggest that iu order to induee the briers, both at tho Cape and 
Australia, to import iiorses to this Presidency, of a ptopo^tamp, a Ubecal pnce should 
be offered ; and I think 575 rupees foy each Wsc pmsM by the Commititee at Madras 
should be considered sufficiently remuiiertitive., 


i«>. 88. . , 

Onfer, 12, 3nf /uiuaTy, 1657. * 

Ordered, That copies of the advertiBement be forwarded to tlie Oovemmerits of tiie 
Cape, Kew South Wues, Tan Diemem’s Land, and Whstern Aualanllt ^thu request 
that it may be published in the official Gazettes iiff those ooloniea 



Alb. 89. ^ 4 

From Hu Seeretca^to Government, MiHtaiy DeotHtmenbe 3rd /o9iHwiy, 1067 fJVb. 18 
to tlu CoknbH Stcreteay, (Jape Good Hepe, . 

I am direeted to henttri the aocomjknjdhg advertenent 
into Madras of Cape hmaes,* for the use of the pubOo eervioe, aiii 


Government of the Cape of Good Hopjef ituy bo tnsved'to ahthcsffiiV^ ](^bIfottl$on in 
the^ciai Gaaetto of toe cokmy., ' 

S. I am iiwtrtictod to itoto ^ toit idmtisement fo la 
in'l 846 .t 

■ '(Tnte'wpei), "■ JHi MAHSSIALL,'J<l^k'»<!^^^ • 




' 'i' / 




ia49tKo>5i83. 





AAKTVMN* HotsM(»i)t0ov«fm«a^ 

CompfoiT's jpropdilijr) iK^rM Inm ^ dwiftg ^ fvff and tlw 
pdHatovUexlMi^ * 


Gona^irieft tf* wM •zpoirtei Ko. of Ebnes. Valne. 

Haftra* ttid Calouha H ^ 

Boiabay ...» 6 900 

Caylon.....v 8 340 

Gaabvig I ‘ 75 

St. Hefeba 16 550 

Mautkioa 489 18699 

Bomibott S3 690 

Wal»rid»Bay 2 20 

Bio da Janeiro 40 1445 


Totel 546 £21069 


W. a FIELD, Aoting OoUector. 

Ctt«tom4K>uae, Cape Town, 

15tb February, 1858. 


Statxmsnt, ^owia^ the number of Horses bought and shipped for Indie, to date— 

> Cape Town, February 80> 1858 : — 


Shipped to CALOurra: 


Pete 


«»«■ 


Per Penelope 12th, August, 1857 ... Simon’s Bay ... 

„ Mwera 6tii November, „ ... Al^Bey.... 

„ Jumth 5th Deoember, „ ... Teble Bay.... 

„ Hinudaya 5th » „ 

„ Bluejacket 28th „ „ 

„ Mystery 19th January, 1858 

ViMOunt Canning ... 18th Februsjry, 


• »a 

Si « 

ase 


»9 


lAtona 16th 


M 


99 


««• 


East London. 
Table Bay . 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


• * s 
» e • e 
* • • « 


a » « 


56 

85 

144 

243 

225 

135 

97 

88 


1073 


Shipped t9 Bombay: 

f 

• 


Per Persvi 

,, Ocean Monarch .... 

„ TiUedeMeta 

„ Granville 

89th October, 1857 ... 
9th Novembm!! „ .'.. 

2l8t January, 1858 ... 
4th February, ,, ... 

Table Bay* . . . 

XDOs a • • » 

AlgoaBay.ae* 

l^Oa • e * a 

# 

Heady for 8HiPMEirT«To Caloutta: 


Per Hydaspes 

.TnlmTinfL fifnll ^ ^ < 


Table Bay • • • • 

a a ^ a 

„ Fleetwood.. 


lX)s • S ♦ • 


160 

90 

80 


880 

70 

90 


Total 

Bemajning ia Bamoitint Stahles 

Otfiicl Total.M«*^»*» ••••»••* 


450 


380 


1908 

41 

1944 


Q»M* 0OAiDt» Idan&fColoaAt 


W. W. AJtlwLiT, Bslnooht A|ent. 



CAPE HOBm 

It tittjtmirtHSOiMt ;r. BOixrtti suxittfiD tttT» UmuMU AAMt. 

(JBi^m th» “ InMa Sporting Bmka** far Ax^fUaH, ISItT ‘ ^ 

SiRy*^Y<rar jowntal fbr OctoW, lH66,«hftvii)» boon fitrwtfttod to tties imd nir 
attentiiooi e»Qed an artkie from your oorrOaiMn^kiit Ttofita, n ho kiaanta ihr 

dearth of hoMO^fleah in the Calcutta market, vondeca hair iiw that **tha dftakm in 
Oaleat^ can ask auch unvarrantable prioea for Aiwa, wW atioh horaea aa m Child 
and Minuet wm purchased at Madras for litde more than a thousand rpnoea and 
warns the public not to be led away by false estimated of other soaroea or supply^ Opedal 
mention being made of the Caim of Good Hope. l>t it be hBrnble endeavor to 
throw the li^t of some experience upon a subject of no small u^srest, not only to 
sportsmen in the East, but to all who bestride the **^g*8ldn,” both (dtU and miUtary, 
and, abovo all, ** John Company ” himself. 

The reason why Arabs are scarce and dear in Calcutta k, simply the inadeqipnoy of 
supply to demand. The annual importations fimn the Persian Gulf do^ not heim P^e 
with the increasing wants of Bombay and Madras ; odd tlpne two presidencies having 
the drst pick, there cannot be much left for Calcutta. But Turfite is q[uite wrong in 
supposing a tiiousand rupees to be the figure at which be can buy a raoo-borae on the 
coast '^en the turf was in its zenith at Madras, five thousand was no uncommon 
price for a likely maiden, and ten thousand for a plate horse. But it happened about 
1844 that racing fell into abeyance, and this caus^ some'injurjr tO the Bombay dealers, 
who had been in the habit of supplying our great racing men with Arabs. 

In 1845, aa emergent indent from the Government of India, on Madrae, for rix 
Imudred horses, to replace vacancies in the army on the Sutlej, bleared the deiJors’ lo^ 
oi everything fit for a trooper, and saved those poor p^le from bankruptcy; but there 
was no sale ror their high-priced cattle, and it was with the market in that disordered 
state that I offered fourteen hundred ranees for a sturdy tbree-year old, who, from his 
smooth easy style of moving, I named Minuet, 

In another lot, there sl^iod a very blood-like colt of the same but with such 
peculiar action that several good judges doubted his soundness, and mdeed a veterinary 
Huigeon thought him weak m the loins. 1 offered one thousand rupees for the eHpple, 
“ for bettor for worse.” My offer was then refused ; but, after a lape of three months, 
the doaler < amc to me, and said he had sold all hk horses, except tne colt 1 had offered 
for; and, as nobody would buy him, he would gladly take whatever I pleased to mve 
him, as he was anxious to gel rid of tlie animal, that he might return to Bonduiy. my 
answer was tliat I would ailhere to my original offer of a thousand, which was at last 
accepted ; and as 1 happened to bo reading mrs. Norton's pretty littlo poem at the time 
the cult arrived, 1 named him tlic Child of the lelande. 

With a cursory allusion to Australians, Turfite passes on to Capet, and fells foul of 
Pilgrim, quoting my name and Majm le Marohant’s, as his authoriUes, for casting doubts 
upmi the capabilities of the Capo of Good Uoiw to “produce horses many number, 
goml, cheap, and at short notice.” He says that Major Bower and Major lo Marohant 
found difficultie'* when there was no sickness in the colony. The former had difficulty 
in hupidying his Government with a hundred horses, fit £oi remount purposes, wliilo the 
latter wrote to his friend aforenamed, saying “tliat some of the great brfedb^ districts 
produced nothing worth lookhe/at, gof«l, bad, or indifferent” And reasoning fiwm tbih 
assumption, he felicitates the Bengal (jfovernmeni on the wisdom of k0e)nng up their 
studs, and not trusting to “ a frail reed which has nearly been wiped cut of existence.” 

That the duties^of a remount agent at the Cape arc arduous, I can vouch for, but 
the difficulties are not insurmountable. Major Ic Marchant liad a harder task than I 
had, because ho was a stranger, and had gi^t journeys to m^e, in mder to acquire a 
personal knowledge of the country ; aud I can answer for the indefatigable ener^ with 
which tliot officer labored, at the oogt of bis bealtiu But Roping over hundreds of 
mdes is not enough. A purchasing officer at the Cope should not only be gifted with 
^e leather of a post-hoy, and the patiesee<of a Job, out he ought to heve time for the 
exercise of a painstaking search, steering a zigzag oonTse, i»aeauig by no Aor^-looklng 
ferm-house without a “ peep into the etaWe,” to see what manner of “ paards ” (nags) 
are there. Onb instaune will eehm to illustrate the process. At the outset of 
le Marefaant’s travels, I accompwiied him ; and^ was our wont, we were in the saddle 
one fine mornings at early dawn, weadiog our way towards liUmeabtuy. Our fiirst halt, 
being peckish, was at the fiwm of a person who w^oioes iff the sobriquet of “Zwart 
Cop” (Black Patok The usual suspense had to be endured beratff we were invited to 
off-saddle,** w»ii6h eampVehensive mandate siginfiea— “Come in and eat, whilst your 
horses have a feed,’* We boon found ourselves on excoUent^terms with fhe bread and 
butter, to say nothing of a huge tureen of hapMapfed of whiehi as provident 
• If I 



tMTelenif ire bailed to voeli^t |u*iu)i^ u «« «mll aol pioiiaioit 

flguart hcuS^ later in tlie eoi keterii^ when or irhere ^e best %e e bteal, 

DwAa$^^mfipMbi the eoDTenetten teM draira te teemt iieal^'wbteBteil be 
had aobe^ Le Maidhaat’a <diib dn^pj^ it^ hia waiateote ib d«i|iete I gate faiia a 
nod of eilteiuageiiient, abd p<i^poaed • atim Mynheer aaid "ja; <hd in a very few 
nlnntea tre were In the atebtet where we/bmad ten uncKMunohly neat hay a^ldiai^ 1 
inqiiired aa to thnr ownei«hi|t» eeoiag that our hoffthad none w hie oam* The atuterer 
waa-*** Oh I fheae are mv tmu (wagon team)* and not for aale.’* ICAOwit^ what thla 
meaotf I begged to aeo the nocaea timted eutv***# bit of flattery a hoer ia open to« hia 
ainn te^^toride, and we noted five w fit flte trooper^ A aooood span wae brou^t 
i 4 > from ^ flew* firm whirfl we picked four more. Money was offirrod, and aooejitod* 
a^thenana] aiiiM||Uit«of ooquetttng; and, by the tune our haoka bad fiaiehed their 
hut* we had addefwne good horaea to the roll of the 7th Dmgoon Gnarda I 

After thia epeoimen of the real or feigned h^ffitrence of a CaM boer, who ia aa 
trtdo*awake and eonuettiah aa any Londoner* and with an eye to the advent of a rew^ent 
m “ fffavSu” destined ioe isunediate full eerviec, it ia not very wonderful that Mtyor le 
Merchant Shoi^ have had disappolntmcnte. Nevertholoss* the work was done* and 
within three mootbs and a half from diaeniharking, tlie regiment was roi)orted fit to take 
the Add* uid that too on ho^ which oxcitod the official approbation of two auooeasive 
oonunanding <iffioora* fresh from England ; and I aflerwarua received a letter from the 
Deputy QtiartermasteavG«nend at toe Cape* montioning, among other duties p^ormed 
by them* ” a forced march of two hundred and forty miles in cloven da>B* without a 
aingle casualty,”— too average Veigbt of the Dragoon being above nineteen stone. 

Lo Marehant was obliged to have an agent, to act as intori>reter, guide, and 
negotiator. This man was allowed the fiiiU Queen’s }ffice for every horse le Marehant 
approved of, and had hia remuneration out of tiicliargain ho might make with the fanner. 
t eannot ^refore say i«r how much less than the six and twenty guineas these lioraes 
were pnrehased ; but those purchased by myself, for the aamo raiment, averajged 
fl24 Ite.* being fll 6s. under the sum allowed by regulation, so lliat Turfite has no right 
to question what toe Cam could produce — *‘good, chea]>, and at short notice,” — fourteen 
years ago* and that too nefore the colony had recovered f{om the oficots of too great 
mortality of lfl39. 

And with regard to toe more recent case of alleged nakedness of too land, when 
“ Major Bower had diffioulty in supplying his Government with horsos fit for remount 
purposes,” on extract frenn my report pf 1860 will suffice to prove that Turfite is not 
well up in his subjects— 

** So unexpected an order from India caused an inconvenient sensation among the 
Cape Town dealers, who attempted a speculative move to forestall me in the market. 
To counteract this, 1 issued a drculor, explanatory cf the object of the experiment, and 
inviting toe cooperation of too agricoltum community. 

"'This appeal to oommon sense hod toe desired eweet of paving the way fbr a food 
understanding between toe termers and mysoif, and lo them is entirely due the credit of 
any success toat may be oontidered to have attended my operations, tor 1 have had, in 
my travels, upwards of six hundred horses to pick from, wito toe privilege of taking toe 
anunals at my own vSluation I” * 

I received the order to which too foregoing extract has reference, on too lOto of 
August, 1849, the whole 100 were in India by the following Christmas ( 

Turfite gets sarcastic when he " be^eves that if toe Cape were swept into the sea 
bodily, Bilgnm* would still write of it as too w pUu ultra under the sun, if the 
ravsgea of a disease which had swept off tlie teoe of the earth i^evenjiy thousand head of 
cattle has had no effect.” 

Undoubtedly, suite visitations fid] hard upon bribers ; but top most rmnarkable 
feature of that tosease which plays such havoc is, that its ravages are confined to grass* 
ted stock ; and, as beating upon tins point, I will make another extract from my report 
already aUuded to 

** In a fixed annual supply, too fiumers wjU prepare toemstdvea to meet toe demand 
on jnodemte tenas. 

*' There is abundance of arable land in toe distriete I allude to, too far from a 
iparket to aflbrd a remunerative sale ffir grain. This land oould be turned to good 
aaeount, however, in orowing oats for young horses to oonaamsi, un the spot : toe colts 
would beOame tractahte in toe plooftoi te>d toe &viit of toeir htopr would enable toe 
farmer to Mahlo, domesticate, and n^er toem ehgiblo tor toe service. 

** This would be toe cetewn oowtequenos of a fifcd and potitive indocement, which, 
if once flotahUihed, would create a supjj^y equal to any flned efen to the extent 

* * 

* « PHgitai T. fit, BAYteiVt Itol't of toe Cape , 


61 


* 

the of tbe Evfej^oeviOiyofthelotewwyiinidperii^ 
eortthtomeetwlsiM'BaiDUy 0(w aupdy it,<^iiiaoient nottoe fie^ gitehto 
eaelile tli».£u!niin* to iene«ee» meu yout^ otoek jbr eiqwrt on e leine iwelei** 

Ati4 thfUM duanpt b/tne mafleet douht, th«t if the Court of llreotan hed Mowed 
up the viewfl of Sir lurry Stoith and Sir iHetuy rottuager (with whore the e)Q»erimeMl) 
of }S49 origiiMitecl)^ tuid a awuul export bed perraitted, w> eui^ of the 
deftuuab eeveatr thoneand w hM ehowu pvomne of h^ fit for the Mrrioe woidd have 
lud (wts and eh<dter« aiid bees sow ehve ud hhfi^ • 

Turfite’a Mepthasm next attaoka Pifonm’a estimate of firom four hundred and fifty 
to five hundred tupoe«» ae the range witfon wldoh tcMounta, to the extent of fivo Inmi'' 
<hred) could be lauded in Calcutta. 'When wo ecme to figures, oonjocture must giyo way 
to facts, and the published extract of my dishursesnentl proves five hundred aim Vwidve 
rupees to be the tnaximum that Gape romounts need cost on lanfong fo Indm, Inolu^ng 
sea caeualities, and all contingent enargos whatsoever. ^ 

I say maximum, because the romovid of the rostHetion upOn ^eldiugs wonid enable 
formers to produce their four"year olds at still less cost than was p^ }jy me id 1849, 
One fmmer, indeed, who has about two hundred mares, offered to enter into an 

S oment with me, for the pick of his four-year eildB, at eighteen pounds per head, 
table on the wharf at Cafiu Town, free of all eharges.* What one would do, others 
would do in tune ; and the expenses of maintenance before sh^eni would bo gradu^y 
<liminished, if not got rid of altogether, so that TUgrhn is quite within booims at five 
hundred ruiKCS. 

But the cost of a trooper does not end with ins vojwgc. Those of 1849 stood the 
Covemment five hundrea and thirty-seven rupees a Inowl on trover to tfie ranks : 
but even then they were by fat* the ohcapest horses of then* season, being fifoy-two rupees 
IchS than the Australians, sevcnty-ime miioes loss than the Myst^ru studfbreds, two 
hundred and thirty less tlum the Gulf horses supidied by the Bombay joint agent, and 
four hundred turd sixty-tliroe rupees under Hir Wiutor Gilbert’s esUinate of Bengal sfod- 
breds ; and tins twenty years ai'tor Sir 'William Casement’s jtrodiction (at the time when 
Lord WTilliain Bontanck deprived the Mysore brectUng establishuiont of fiflboen of its 
finest Arab siren) “ that tlie piongal stwls will vety soon bo fouid oai)able of roniountiDg 
the Madras and Bombay cavalry with better and dioapcr horses than they can obtain at 
present” « 

The necessity for taking n (Hurt of the aunual supply fn>m Bombay in coltS) and 
keeping tliom a year a1 tlie uopot, runs up tlic of Gulf cattle, twd hence the great 
contrast in favor of Capes, wlmh, il sluppod at Table Bay in Ootobor, as fouT’year ohls, 
can pass into the Hervico the following AnriL 

In short, liad an annual draught of nvo hundred horses from the Cl^ been estab- 
lished six years ago, as it might have been, gmt ,w(mld, by this time, have been the 
saving of public money ; and to whichever pmridouey the C^o horses liad been allotted, 
officieucy would luive lieon iiroimrtioimtely uuprove<I, CBi>ccuilly in Bengal, by gettiim 
rid of some of the rubbish wluub, ** even the best of them, are too often bM>icmpereC 
and of iiihuffioiont substance ; mid when they moot with any obstacle they cannot imme- 
diately surmount, they boooroo sulky, and will not'renow the oflbrt.” So save the late 
Sir W'alter Gilbert, uixm tho testnpony of General Wheeler, and others who had oppor- 
tunities of appreciating the evils, in warfare, of having guns horsed with brutes that 
could nut be dejicndod on 1 And diis is no recent falling off in the quality^f stud-breds ; 
they were us l>iiid in the first Afitghan war, uhen description oi horse in the artillery 
of Sir John Keeno’s army so disgraced liiiusolf in the ranks as that on which the 
Indian Govcrunicnt has ex][>euded so mucb money to produce. The horses from tiiO 
Govummout studs have bci'n proved, lioyoud all coiuponsou, the most worthless garrons 
with which the public service lias ever been eiictunbered.” 

Turfite next puzzles iiis lupin witli wonder how it can be that, If the Cape abounds 
in good and obeap horses, private s]ioenlators do not discover the certainty of making 
fortunes W Bonding out horses on their own aooofunt. But it must be mmolamind 
that the Cape is not like the Austrafian colouies, peopled with Anglo-Saxons, temning 
with the iidierent love of trade. A boer loves a bit of horse dealmg, and oan make a 
bargain with any man ; but ho will run no risks, nor trust lus property out of bis rifibt, 
unm ho fingers the gvid guot . 

Time, and the working of an established i^OQOy» might bans devffiioped any latent 
enterprise there mbht be in a boor’s eomppsitiott} Wl tho freaks of Indian reinuunt 
oommitteea they-will never submit to. The blunders <ff sueh tribiUMli, on all oooarions 
of C^e horses being inspeotod, ore too notorious. i . ' 

Foot Havelock^ horses, sent to Bombay in 1999 or ’88s Vritn diiapproved of, yet 
«< they proved thofoselves banly, kept tbrir eendUM leidt wan wxr odwra. 

and tocSk, in addition to foeh on'n york, a share vriib fibs Guff hionHHi, in doing Wo work 
of the Bengal Btod*»breds, Whioh had to b« led 1 ** 



of rejected, kim^q little more tinm « 1 «hi« 
dr^l^peeji each, aod eiaE montlv dmng t^eir wrork wdl in private lmndi,<-<>|; 
some 14 ]uAim!ife» 4(1^ ift saddle, aad^^ . ; ' " 

B«t it is iioi eoinmittees o&ly Hiat 8a« hard to please ia India. When Cape horses 
are in qaesdon^ the jveteiiBajriaas of the service aire even more : ihstidious. The Madras 
Covetninent omeis^ me to purchase one or tiro Cape thoroughbreds for the M^seve 
stud ' i Kouff|t the.bei^ horse 1 could find in the cmnj for £190, and shipped him ofi 
to Jndid The mssel vrhieh conveyed him encountered a hurricane offihe Ism of France, 
of eight and fo^ hotirs’ dunstion; hatdtes battened down, everything i^ft; between 
decks, horses ^mbling ahoi^ ainne afloat, others floundering among roUi^ caries and 
broken stanefaums; four out of ten prmate horses were suflbeated, and one was Irillod. 
This Gmernrmnt horse was saved by the activity of the groom, who managed to get foe 
poor tiung 6e(mred, by lashing his l^s down to foe ringbolts of the deoK. That foe 
animal was lapded at Madras Aive was a wonder ; but that his limbs were swelled and 
disfigured was no wonder, nor was there anytMng very strange in a blood-horse being 
rafoer excited, by foe operation of passing foe Madras surf in a Massulah Imatl His 
^rst feat <m .tfmcbmg terra jlrnwz was to knock over a “black fellow.” This was in- 
stantly set down to tnes, and his bruised hookii were pronounced spavined. A gentleman 
of anfooritj in foe veterinary profesrion declared foe aniin4 to be mad, and recommended 
foe Commissary^Generri, for public safety's sake, to have it destroyed 1 

. The dangeroas quadruped eventually found his way to his aesrination in Mysore, 
whelre he underwent eonensivc embellishment about the hocks, with the firing iron, for 
his seagrovan spavins ; and after standing for a year at Ossoor witliout being made uSe 
of, he was sold by public auction at Bangalore for a thousand and fifty rupees, — ^the 
Honorable Comply being minus a couple of thousand by the transaction. The horse 
was ledfrom the auction mart to a racing stable, and everybody knows foe subsequent 
unrivaled successes of Sir Betygmin! 

Another curious specimen of Iruh-^ter^rian blundering befel a colt of my own. 

I hod reared him from a yearling, and fancying from his make and parentage foat he 
ought to gallop, 1 sent him to a public stable at Madras for sale as a race-horse. An 
offer was made for him, subject to profestional waxrQnty of soundness. A Vet. was called 
in, who duly certified foe colt to be “ spavined in both hooks,” and “ not likely to stand 
work.” Thus branded as unsound, my |K)or Uule favorite was sold for six hundred and 
thirty rupees to a gentleman who hqd a conceit in buggy-horses, and flattered himself he 
h^ this time hit upon a very pretty stepper. . il^t foe thoroughbred reseqtod foe indig- 
nity of harness, and was got nd of for seven hundrodtrupees to a racing man, and soon 
after his rescue from foe collar, oU India became fiimiliar with foe performances of 
Batllgdgre! % 

Aftier such instances of foe y/mous unoertain\y of Indian judgment in horse-flesh, 
Turfite may spare himself foe trouble of asking “Why the Cape farmers and breeders 
will not send Wses on private venture ?” 

The Madras Government were, in 1645, so bard-pnshed for *remount8, foat they . 
tried the expedient of adverfoung for Cape horses. Very liberal prices wereoffbred; 
hut the a^ttladon that foe horses should be subject to ipproval in ibdta defeated foe 
object The Cape farmers have npfoing verd^t in their eyes. Next foUovred foe 
forlorn nope of lg49« which was confided to my gipdanoe^ and which, if it had bew 
fidlcwcd np by tine Honorable Court of Directors, in foe manner expected of foem by its 
mifoora; lakhs nptm lakhs of ru|)ees would, by this, time, bave been saved to foe Stale, 
and . turfite wouid have bad less cause to complam of foe scarcity and ' dearness of good 
borseisiu India. ^ * 

, An hpporCant clause in my inttruetions was^vfont .1 should fodeavor to pave the 
way for fob^uch^esired traUb by foe c<doniste on and I had so far 

»meceed# ^t a'jptrCpoedl viras inade fo dm by s(^ fr^tfoimts in Cbpe ToWa to 

form foemiiriVes mfo p Mapaiy to toj^y fob w, Indjia with rnAtounts, 

takii^ ’ Uj^n. foemselves >aS. 'ni^'''np fo/'bBdfog' 

.of Ctm,' beforg to foe 

sfoanees eff 'it^lionm India '-'affor 'ifdl' foe. oflfoe entoprise had 

' been boidet. 


fo '.expfo^;'ra^#''.fot» 

' 'bacried. w focms4^fo'ie" 'fo ^fon^for^'W^blch ' obfige^foe 

to’;foi^'n nfouifobf fonfoltafom,fo:^fob'''#M^ 


by ^ far .ae. it wenl^t^ wfo sifoe^stdiifoi^n ' bofo fofoe-C^ fi»nliiei!| and' to. 
n^ae)^ glfoougb I nevtf' couMfquite undend^^aOfori or proof 

idaacnnt coBunittee oaforequiiplbeyW foe daeiief.'forirnyto^^^ 

A -shdilar comedv was Macted wifo foe ifotounts X ourchased in 1849; vrhfo 



An BngUsli eo! 0 ni 0 tdid indeed obee trf to aet lue Datoh neighboto »a «xt»n))le in 
the export t^e. He Shipped n batch of hones to Madras, and iiatructed hie agents to 
tender them to Govemnaiimt. I was ordered to cxauine and report upon them, and 
returned a roll of idateen, whidh [ ocmsidered fit fin* the eerrice. Upon tay report toe 
tender irae aoeeptod, subject to the usual ordeal of a committee. Three of tUbse horses 
were worth from a thousand to twelve hundred nipeas a-piooo; but five hundred and 
seventy-five per head Was too price agreed upon m toe lot, or so many of them as the 
committee might pass. The upshot was, that the oomnuttee took toe three expensive 
horses, and rejeotw ail the rest I Turfite mentions toe Arab Dreadnought's stoolc t and 
this induces me to offer a few remarks in conolusbn upon toe advanta^, for oavalry or 
general puimosos, of more frequent recourse to toe desert blood than is at present toe 
practice. Dreadnought was purchased by Mr.VKotsto, of Berg River (about 18S7 tw 
1838). This gentlemmi had at tiiat time a great deal of good Englisli blood in his brood 
stock; but toev wore very defective in thmr forelegs. I stronly advised him to apply 
the corrective lie then possessed in too ''Arab;” but being p breeder for toe turf, 
was fearful of losing size and stride, and never allowed Dreadnought to oomo*ln contact 
with anything bettor than his commonest tramp floor *' mares. { visited this estab- 
lishment og^ after a lapse of five years, and saw Dreadnought’s progeny of all ages— ■ 
from foals tAur-yeor olds, and among them none of toe defonnitics so conspicuous among 
too more valuable stock. I purchased one — a three-year old— for .£37 l(^., and, in order 
to test the value of the Arab cross, trained him and ran him at (Ireeu Point in a race of 
four heat'), in which he ran second, beating a field of nine — ^two of the vanquished. Sir 
Peregrine, and another whose name 1 forget, being bred on the same farm as himself, out 
of tlioroughbred marcs by Ilumphrcv, the sire of toe great Sir Benjamin; Tartar, 
another oT the same sort, T saw win the South African Welter as a four-year old, earry- 
. ing lOst. 91bH. a mile and alialf in 3m. lOs., beating a large field of English blood, 
Gleagnli was another of Dreadnought’s offspring (from a common mare), and of racing 
fame in the East The same prejudice agaiust Arabs exists in England, where the turf 
has as'4uined more the character of gambling than of sport, and breeders aim at the great- 
est speed at the earliest age, cultivating therewith considerable degeneracy in the bl<K)d 
horse of England. 1 a(lmil<toat here and toere substance and symmetry with the look 
of blooil maybe seen at the cover’s side; but they arc rare, and whom one asks toe 
proud owner of snob a steed where ho picked him up, toe answer is— ** Gave Murray 
£300 for him;” or, it may be as an old customer and by way of a speoial favor —“.foe 
Anderson let me have him for £400.” > * 

Turfite may sneer at Pilgrim ; but since the days of Jjord Cltarles Somerset, no 
man has done s<i much for horse-breeding at the Cape ; and when he retires from the 
pursuit he has so long and so successful^ promoted, it is to bo feared the colony may 
iigain he inundated ship captains with toe weedv sweepings of Xattemalla The 
Cape fanners are willing to [>av for good horses ; and 1 have had reiieated applications 
for my ossistauce in niakiug selections in this country. But I cau meet with nothing of 
the Tallyho or Everiuit stamp, oiul considering the importance of too thing, I do think 
the Goveniment of India would act wisely by sending a few jioworful Arabs to the Cape. 

It U quit^ a mistake to suppose tl^at Arab stock; runs small. The Gallmay fVild 
Duchy brought from Bombay to Ei)gland many years ago, wan the sire of some first-rate 
hunters, and such is the exjmndiim property of tlie desert blood, that every one of this 
pony’s foals grew bi^er than its I and as the Indian army neither wrat dray-horses 
nor racc-hor'ies, lot mein look to* the Ckpe. 

1 would nut propose any oumpUcatod entanglements of retained rights and interests 
in Arabs sent by Government. Let them be sold out and out to the highest bidders, 
setting down the retnill to profit or loss, as may be, and have Tartars ana Glcngatln in 
toe ranks for half the money now squandered on good-for-nothing stud-brctos. A 
gentleman of world-wide celebrity in England, both in aquatics and the chase, after 
ohaUenging all nations with bis yachts, and with half a century’s experience as a master 
of hounds, said—”! build my own ^liips, and! breed mjrown hounds; but I buy my 
/lerses.” The East India Company would do well for toeir army, and stall better for 
toeir till, by taking a leaf out ot so valuable a volume of experience as that of the illus- 
trious squire — Assheton Smith f” 
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